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Artricpte IL—THE CONFLICT WITH SKEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. Srxra Arricpe:—Tue Crepremiry oF THE 
TesTIMONY OF JESUS CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


PuariseExs on a certain occasion taunted Jesus with pretend- 
ing to be a witness to his ownclaims. A record which he bore 
of himself, they said, deserved no credit, on the accepted princi- 
ple that a man cannot be witness in his own case. He replied 
that his testimony, although it related to himself and his own 
pretensions, was nevertheless true and credible. To be sure, 
there was, besides, an objective proof answering to the subjec- 
tive witness of his own consciousness, and verifying that wit- 
ness to others, if not to himself. There was, namely, the tes- 
timony which God gave through the works which Jesus 
wrought ; works which man without God could not have done. 
Yet his own testimony, the testimony of his own conscious- 
ness, his inward conviction or intuition relative to his mission, 
VOL. XXIV. 14 
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and to the office that belonged to him among men, he justly 
held to be of itself, under the circumstances, a valid proof.* 

To develop and support this proposition is the purpose of 
the present Article. 

Jn respect tothe contents, or proper interpretation of the 
testimony of Jesus regarding himself, there is, of course, some 
difference of opinion. But the points, to which we now draw 
attention, certainly formed a part of it, as all sober criticism 
must allow. In the first place, Jesus claimed to act in virtue 
of a special divine commission. He had been sent into the world 
in a sense altogether peculiar, and for the discharge of a mis- 
sion which was of strictly supernatural origin. This was the 
primary, the generic, the often repeated, claim of Jesus, which 
it were idle to attempt to fritter away or to resolve into a fig- 
ure. He was preéminently, and by supernatural appointment, 
the Messenger of God in this world. In the second place, he 
affirmed of himself a lofty and peculiar relationship to God. 
We need not here say all that we believe upon this point. It 
is sufficient for our present argument to notice his claim to a 
knowledge of that invisible Being, which in kind and degree 
surpasses that possessed by all other men, and to a spiritual 
union with Him as intimate as language is capable of express- 
ing. He professes to stand in this exalted, mysterious {vilow- 
ship with God; to be a partaker of divine prerogatives ; 
and, after departing from the world, to sit on the throne of 
universal dominion. In the third place, he assumes towards 
men an office the most elevated which imagination can 





* John viii. 14: “Though I bare record of myself, yet my record is true.” 
Only in verbal opposition to this affirmationis John v.31. “The seeming contra- 
diction, in which Jesus is involved, with that previous avowal is explained, if we 
suppose that he there thought proper to follow the common human rule, and to 
adduce the testimony of others in his behalf; whilst here, on the contrary, he 
proceeds in conformity with the higher principle that the Divine can only be tes- 
tified to and proved by itself. Besides, there is in the thing itself no contradic 
tion. His self-testimony, resting upon the consciousness of his divine mission, 
corresponds ina sense to the testimony of his works, (John v. 36), inasmuch as 
these always presuppose such a consciousness.” (De Wette on John viii. 13). 
See, also, Meyer (on John y. $1), where Euthymius is quoted to the effect that 
in this passage Jesus is merely anticipating the objection of the Jews—not utter- 
ing his own sentiment. 
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conceive. He claims to be the moral Guide and Deliverer 
of mankind. He does not hesitate to style himself, in this 
relation, the Light, or the Illuminator of the world; taking 
the same place in the kingdom of souls that belongs to the 
Sun in the material system. In the exertion of the office com- 
mitted to him, he forgives sin. This awful prerogative, which 
it were impious for a mortal to take upon himself, he does 
not hesitate to exercise. He invites the world of men, in their 
conscious infirmity and guilt, to rest upon him. He under- 
takes to procure for them reconciliation with God. Tle bids 
them pray with confidence, in his name. He promises, even, 
to work within them moral purification through potent agen- 
cies, of which he is the prime mover. In short, he assumes to 
be the Deliverer of the souls of men from their bondage to sin 
and exposure to retribution. How exalted, how unparalleled 
the claim! And to crown all, judgment over the race is 
lodged in his hands. He is the arbiter of destinies. “ Before 
him shall be gathered all nations.” 

In this sketch of. the extraordinary claims of Jesus, we have 
exaggerated nothing, but rather have purposely stopped 
short of their full magnitude. They are all included within 
his consciousness. That is to say, his conscious relation to 
God involved all this. “I know,” he said, “ whence I come, 
and whither I go.” Back of all these claims was a full, in- 
ward persuasion or intuition of their reality. 

Now the question is, was this consciousness of Christ vera- 
cious or deceptive? Did it represent the reality, or was it the 
fabric of enthusiasm? Plainly such is the alternative to which 
we are broaght. It is understood that we leave out of sight 
for the present, the miracles,—the objective verification of the 
consciousness and the claims of Christ. Is this consciousness 
—for so we may be allowed to style the intuitive conviction 
to which we refer—of itself, in the case before us, trustworthy ¢ 
Or, have we in these claims an instance of unexampled self-de- 
lusion ? 

We proceed to offer reasons why this last hypothesis cannot 
rationally be entertained. 
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One very remarkable feature of the Gospel history, which 
has an important bearing on the present inquiry, we must no- 
tice at the outset. The peculiar claim of Jesus was most de- 
liberately made, and was made persistently in the face of all 
the opposition and scrutiny which it underwent. Moreover, 
the utmost stress was laid upon it by Jesus himself. It cannot 
be said that he was not distinctly aware of the momentous im- 
port of the claim which he put forth. This he understood in 
all its length and breadth. It is plain that he had a calm, yet 
full and vivid, appreciation of its nature. Had he needed any 
spur to reflection, this would have been furnished by the unbe- 
lieving and inimical attitude of almost all around him. Never 
were pretensions more constantly and ingeniously challenged. 
Think how assured his own spirit must have been, to pass 
throngh this life-long ordeal without sharing, in the faintest 
degree, the misgivings and distrust of the surrounding world! 
Among the rulers and leaders of the nation, among his own 
kindred, on every side, there was pitying or scornful disbelief. 
Yet he did not doubt himself! Moreover—and this is a point 
of especial significance—he made this belief in him the cardi- 
pal requirement, the turning-point, and test. His extraordi- 
nary claims and assertions respecting himself and his mission 
are not left in the background. On the contrary, they stand 
out in bold relief. Confidence in them is the one great de- 
mand, the first and fundamental duty which, in the preaching 
of his religion, men are called upon to perform. How much 
do we read about belief and unbelief on the pages of the New 
Testament! The same question was agitated then, even in the 
very presence of Christ, that is discussed now. Was he, or 
was he not, worthy of belief? Was he, indeed, sent from God, 
or did he speak of himself? 

Now it is adapted, we cannot but feel, to make a strong 
impression on every thoughtful mind, to reflect that this ques- 
tion of believing or disbelieving in him was clothed, in the 
estimation of Christ himself, with all the importance that 
justly attaches to it. However vast his claim, he knew and 
felt how vast it was. Not only did he stake his all, and sacri- 
fice all, in the maintenance of it, but he concentrated, so to 
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speak, his whole system in it, by making the full assent to this 
claim, the one foremost and essential requirement. ‘“ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom He hath sent.” 
He examined his disciples as to the view which they took of 
his person and office. Whom think ye that I am? was his 
question to them. He was acquainted with the various theo- 
ries concerning him, that were entertained by his contempo- 
raries. When there was everything to excite self-questjoning, 
the consciousness of his divine mission was not in the least dis- 
turbed. Through all denial of him, under the frown of men 
in power as well as the fierce outcries of the fanatical mob, in 
view of his apparently unsuccessful career, even amidst the 
terrors of death, the consciousness of his divine mission re- 
mains a deep, immovable conviction. It was a conviction 
which reflection—self-knowledge—had no tendency to weaken. 


Self-deception, in a matter like this, is incompatible with the 
transcendent holiness and goodness of Christ. 1t would argue 
such a degree of self-ignorance and self-exaggeration as could 
spring only from a deep moral perversion. 

We shall not enter into an elaborate argument to prove the 
spotless character of Christ. It is enough to convince us of 
his sinless purity, that while his moral discernment was so 
penetrating and sure, and his ideal of character absolutely 
faultless, and his dealing with others marked by a moral fidel- 
ity so searching, he had yet no consciousness of sin. When the 
tempter came he found nothing in him—no province in his heart, 
no strip of territory, which he could call his own. The teaching 
of Christ presents the purest description of rectitude and holi- 
ness. Every man finds in it practical rebukes of sin—of his own 
sin—which are more pointed and awful than he can find else- 
where. His precepts are the embodiment and expression of a 
pure conscience. Yet the feeling of self-reproach never entered 
the heart of Jesus. It is impossible to account for this, except on 
the supposition that he was absolutely free from sin. Without 
dwelling on the excellence of Christ, on that blending of piety and 
philanthropy, that union of the active virtues with the passive 
graces of character, that exquisite combination and harmony 
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of virtues, we may still advert to one or two special features 
in which his perfection shines out. Men who rise far above the 
common level of character are still frequently open to tempta- 
tion from two sources, ambition and friendship. In each of these 
particulars, Jesus affords an example of stainless virtue. The 
love of power and worldly advancement was kept far away 
from his heart. He was proof against self-seeking in this en- 
ticing form of personal aspiration. Even more difficult is it 
to resist subtle temptations to yield something of truth or duty 
for the sake of friendship. But Jesus, though patient and ten- 
der towards all the erring, is unsparingly faithful in dealing with 
his most intimate disciples. There is no exception, no tacit 
indulgence, no accommodation of the moral standard, out of 
favor to them. The foremost of them, when he would suggest 
to Jesus a departure from the hard path of self-sacrifice, is 
sternly rebuked under the name of Adversary and Tempter.* 
Even their resentment at injuries offered to him brings upon 
them his disapprobation.+ Ie tolerates in the best loved, and 
in the seclusion of private intercourse, no temper of feeling 
which is repugnant to the principle of goodness.{ 

Now we aver that the holy character of Christ precludes the 
possibility of a monstrous self-delusion such as must be attri- 
buted to him in case his claims are discredited. The soul is not 
so made as to fall a victim to thisenormous self-deception, whilst 
the moral part is sound and pure. The principle that if the 
eye be single the whole body is full of light, is applicable here. 
There is a shield for the judgment in thorough moral upright- 
ness. God has not made the intelligence of man to mislead him 
so fearfully, provided he abides in his integrity. The mind is 


* Matt. xvi. 23. + Luke ix. 55. 

¢ Among the delineations of the character of Jesus, the pregnant aphorisms 
of Pascal in the Pensées have, perhaps, never been surpassed. Ullman’s little 
work on The Sinlessness of Christ (much enlarged and improved in the later edi- 
tions) is convincing and impressive. The Christ of History, by Joun Youye, 
a Scottish writer, is a forcible argument on the same general subject. As an 
extended portraiture of the excellence of Christ, the chapters in Horace Bush- 
nell’s Nature and the Supernatural, on “the Character of Jesus,” besides their 
eloquence, are full of instructive suggestion. 
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a witness to the truth, and was made for that end. To as- 
sume that the inmost consciousnesss of a holy, unfallen soul, 
in the full communion of God, is no criterion of truth, would 
be almost equivalent to supposing that the world is made and 
governed by an evil being. We found the credibility of the 
consciousness of Christ on his perfect goodness. 

This conclusion is fortified when we consider, in particular, 
the humility of Jesus. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
dignity to which he lays claim, humility marks his whole 
demeanor. He is careful to keep within the bounds of his 
calling; for himself, regarded apart from the relationship 
he sustains to God and from his office, he exacts nothing; 
from every symptom of an elated mind, from every feeling 
of self-glorification, he is utterly exempt; while, in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men of every rank, there appears a 
winning lowliness of heart. This mixture of humility with so 
lofty claims—elements seemingly incongruous, yet in the evan- 
gelic portraiture of Jesus so naturally uniting—makes his 
character altogether unique. Asserting for himself a station so 
exalted, he is yet the impersonation of self-renouncing regard 
for others. The singular humility of Christ, emanating, as it 
does, from the very core of his character, renders it well nigh 
inconceivable that he could have been bewildered and blinded 
by a self-exalting delusion respecting his rank in the universe 
and his authority among men. Such an impression, if it be 
false, must have its roots in an immoderate self-estimation. 
Nothing short of a most inordinate self-love could breed a per- 
suasion of this nature, if there was in truth no foundation for 
it. But if this occult misleading principle had been operative, 
other and offensive manifestations of it would have appeared. 
On the contrary, a rare humility before God and men is one of 
the striking characteristics of Jesus. It would seem as if he 
were desirous of requiring for himself the least that he could 
require in consistency with truth. And even this he requires, 
not from any personal love of honor or power, but rather in 
the interest of truth, and as compelled in the faithful per- 
formance of the work which it was given him to do. Had he 
been a lover of power, conspicuity, authority, rule, we might 
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possibly account for the rise in his soul of a delusive sense of 
personal importance. But in one who was actuated by mo- 
tives wholly antagonistic, in whose eyes the doing of the 
humblest act of love was nobler than to wear a coronet, in him 
who was “meek and of a lowly heart,” the existence of a self- 
magnifying illusion of this nature is psychologically insoluble. 


No case analogous to that of the founder of Christianity can 
be cited from the abundant records of religious enthusiasm. 
It is true that multiplied examples of such enthusiasm exist in 
the past. There have been professed prophets and founders of 
religions, who have believed in their own pretensions, which 
were yet the offspring of a morbid imagination. But none of 
these, in respect to character and to surrounding circumstan- 
ces, resembles Christ, or helps us to explain his consciousness. 
There is this radical difference, that none of these have been 
exempt from the corrupting operation of sin. The effect of 
that deranging, disturbing force, has been experienced not only 
in the character, its immediate seat, but also in the intelli- 
gence. Because they who are groping in the dark lose their 
path, it follows not that such will be the lot of him who 
walks in the day. Point us to the prophet or saint who can 
claim the unclouded vision which is the attribute of the un- 
fallen soul, and we admit the parallel. But let us glance at 
some of these leaders whose names are sometimes flippantly 
coupled with the name of Jesus. 

Confucius cannot be placed in the category of religious teach- 
ers pretending to a divine mission. He was simply a teacher 
of moral and political axioms; entitled to credit, indeed, for 
certain commendable features in his ethical doctrine, but dis- 
claiming any special knowledge of the invisible world. He 
laid claim to no higher character than that of a sage, drawing 
from no other fountain than human wisdom. Buddha was 
likewise a moral reformer, a true philanthropist, the propound- 
er of humane ethical precepts. Though subsequently invested 
by his followers with a halo of supernatural glory, it is not 
ascertained that this monk and mystic himself claimed to be 
the organ ofa divine revelation. His work, as far as it was reli- 
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gious, was chiefly negative, consisting in the deliverance of his 
followers from the slavish superstition of the bralhminical sys- 
tem, by denying the reality of the objects of their previous wor- 
ship. The speculative part of his system was his own discov- 
ery, and was atheistic. Of Zoroaster too little is known to 
enable us to judge intelligently of his mental characteristics. 
If he claimed to have received communications from heaven, we 
know too little of his history to determine the shape and extent 
of this pretension. How far he was really infected with a mystic 
enthusiasm, and how far the supernatural elements in the tra- 
ditional accounts of his career have sprung from the fancy of 
later generations, we are not in a situation to decide.* Skep- 
tics have sometimes endeavored to draw a parallel between 
Apollonius of Tyana and the author of the Gospel. But the 
earliest life of Apollonius, the work of Philostratus, was not 
written until a hundred years after he lived, and the resem- 
blance of his pretended miracles to the miracles of the Gospel 
is probably, for the most part, a designed parody of the 
Saviour’s history. Of Apollonius we know little more than 
that he was one of the more famous of the roving magicians 
and dealers in the preternatural, who, in that epoch of spirit- 
ual distraction, found a ready hearing in the Roman world. 
The appeal to, Mohammed, as a notable example of sincere 
but unfounded confidence in one’s own divine mission, has 
been urged with more frequency and persistency. Happily 
the investigations which have been made into the history of 
the Arabian prophet, have furnished the explanation of his re- 
markable self-delusion. This solution is found in a great de- 
gree in his peculiarly morbid, physical constitution. Subject 
from his youth to a form of epilepsy, and combining with this 
nervous infirmity a mystic fervor of religious aspiration, he 








* A tolerably full, and doubtless, in the main, authentic account of Zoroaster 
and Buddha, and of the wide-spread religious systems called respectively by their 
names, may be found in Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterthums, (Vol. 1.), a work 
which offers a consecutive and readable, as well as learned, exhibition of the re- 
sults of modern investigation in the department of oriental history, It is under- 
stood that the more recent researches into the Zoroastrian system yield important 
fruit. 
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conceived the impression that the extraordinary states of body 
and soul, into which he occasionally fell, were due to the action 
of celestial beings, and at length came to consider himself the 
organ of a divine revelation. His zeal for a rigorous mono- 
theism inflamed the fanaticism of his fiery temperament, 
and finally impelled him to missions of conquest; though 
it seems to be admitted that after his establishment at 
Medina, and with his advancing success, he lost much of the 
comparative sincerity and singleness of his motives. A large 
alloy of base ambition became mingled up with the enthu- 
siasm of the zealot. In the vase of Mohammed, there were 
present all the materials which are needful for the composition 
of an enthusiast. His hot blood, his morbid temperament, his 
inward yearnings and conflicts, the seasons of hallucination 
through which he passed, his solitary vigils and self-mortifica- 
tion, are sufficient to explain the origin of the delusion which 
gained possession of his mind.* ’ 

But there were men, we are sometimes told, in the ancient 
world, of another make and of a different order of mind from 
this, who were yet believed by themselves to be charged with 
a divine mission. Pythagoras was one. Unfortunately the 





* The best biography of Mohammed is the late work of Dr, Sprenger, who has 
had the command of wider materials than were before accessible. He describes 
with much fullness the maladies to which Mohammed was subject. In the por- 
tions of this copious work which we have read, the author makes the impression 
of great knowledge of the subject, but of small literary skill, with a tendency to 
prolixness, The English biography of Mohammed, in best repute, is the recent 
work of Mr. Mure. In one of his Articles in the Caleutta Review, (which are in- 
corporated into his subsequent work), Mure discusses “ the Belief of Mohammed 
in his own Inspiration.” He traces with plausibility the psychological origin of 
this belief. “How far,” says Mure, “the two ideas of a Resolution subjectively 
formed, and involving a spontaneous course of action, and of a Divine Inspira- 
tion objectively imparted and independent of his own will, were at first simul- 
taneously present, and in what respective degrees, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But it is certain that the conception of a divine commission soon took entire and 
undivided possession of his soul ; and, colored though it often was by the motions 
and inducements of the day, or mingled with apparently incongruous desires, re- 
tained a paramount influence until the hour of bis death.” (p. 820). Of Moham- 
med at Medina, Mure says, (p. 330): “ Ambition, rapine, assassination, lust, are 
undenied features of his later life, openly sanctioned by an assumed permission, 
or even command, from the Most High !” 
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earliest extant biographers of Pythagoras, Porphyry and his 
pupil, Jamblichus, did not write until seven or eight hundred 
years after the philosopher, whom they commemorate, flour- 
ished; and the best of the biographers whom they cite date no 
further back than about two centuries after their master’s death. 
In the absence of contemporary witnesses, the knowledge we 
possess both of the mental and moral character, and the pre- 
tensions, of Pythagoras, is scanty and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, inferential. It would be nothing strange if a man like 
him, at that time, imagined that natural gifts of knowledge were 
imparted to him by a special inspiration of the divinity. It is 
difficult to see how anything can be gathered unfavorable to 
the claims of Christ, from the example of a heathen mystic so 
indistinctly known, and standing, withal, at the dawning peri- 
od of scientific thought. 

There is, however, one man of antiquity, who, in some 
other respects, has not unfrequently been set in comparison 
with Jesus, and the conjunction of whose name with that of 
Christ, may give a less shock to reverential feeling. Yet, in 
the points in which the position of Socrates is more usually 
compared with that of Christ, Socrates is better likened to the 
forerunner of Christ,—as, indeed, he was styled by the Platon- 
ist of Florence, Marsilius Ficinus, the John the Baptist of the 
ancient world. The Socratic philosophy prepared many noble 
minds for the reception of the Gospel, by its congenial tone, 
and by the cravings which it awakened but failed to satisfy. 

But Socrates believed himself to have been entrusted with a 
divine mission, and believed that he enjoyed an inward super- 
natural guidance. We are quite willing to consider this per- 
suasion on the part of the greatest man of the ancient heathen 
world, for the reason that a careful consideration of the 
character of this belief of Socrates and of the nature of his 
pretensions generally, will serve to corroborate strongly the 
argument which has been presented on the foregoing pages. 

Socrates, like all the Greeks of the time, save individuals 
here and there who may have disbelieved in anything divine, 
thought that the gods made known their counsels through the 
medium of dreams and oracles. This will be called a super- 
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stition. So, he thought that the study of physical science, 
when carried beyond the small stock of knowledge indispen- 
sable for the practical pursuits of life, was an impiety—a med- 
dling with what belonged to the gods. This, too, was a super- 
stition. Such views simply indicate that we are not to look, 
even in Socrates, for a miraculous degree of enlightenment. 
But we are concerned here with the view which he took of 
himself and his mission. And here it is to be observed that 
in reference to the opportunity of being taught by dream and 
oracle, and the like, he claimed nothing more for himself than 
what he attributed to others. In this matter all stood on the 
same footing. The gods heard prayer, he held, and gave 
answer in these ways. In respect to the work to which he de- 
voted himself, the verdict of the Delphian oracle in favor of 
his preéminent wisdom doubtless had an important influence 
in leading him to the career which he embraced of a public in- 
terrogator and exposer of pretended knowledge, and teacher 
of such as cared to learn of him. And this work he consid- 
ered a calling, in the literal sense, which he was not at liberty 
to forsake. Le supposed, also, that an inward monitor, whose 
restraining impulse he experienced on various occasions, was 
given him to hold him back from a mistaken or injurious course 
of action. Tor the office of the demon, according to what 
must be considered the statement of Socrates himself, in the 
Apology, was negative,—never suggesting what to do, but 
simply, on occasions, interposing resistance to stay him from 
unwise action.* Now, it may be held, that this supposed 
demon was the intuitive moral impulse of Socrates himself, 
which, in the promptitude of its action, struck him as the 
voice of another in his soul; or, in common with some of the 








* Apologia, c. xix. Socrates says of the inward voice :—dei drorpéne: pe rovrov, 
§ ay pédd\w xpdrrecv, rporpémer d2 otrore. Compare, also, c. xxxi, where Socrates 
says that through all the legal proceedings in his ease, the voice in his soul had 
interposed no check to the course he was taking, and where he defines the fune- 
tion of the supernatural Monitor in the same way. The répresentations of Xeno- 
phon in the Memorabilia, (I. 1, 4, e¢ a/.), as is well known, are less accurate; 
and those contained in the Theages (like the work itself) come not from Plato. 
Yet in this Dialogue it is stated, in conformity with the Apology, that the Demon 
only forbids, never instigates. 
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Christian fathers, and with others whom it were harsh to tax 
with credulity, we may even suppose that supernatural enlight- 
enment was not withheld from this man by the Being before 
whom those in every nation who fear Him—even though 
their knowledge of Him be imperfect—and work righteons- 
ness, are accepted. 

But when we look at the claims of Socrates respecting him- 
self, we find that he is far from assuming preéminence or au- 
thority. It is true that he considered his work an important 
one, and himself not a harmful but a needed and useful citi- 
zen. But this was the limit of his pretensions. Le dis- 
tinguished himself from other men, not through any superi- 
ority of knowledge which he thought himself to possess, but 
through that consciousness of ignorance which belonged to 
him and which they lacked. He, like them, knew nothing, 
but, unlike them, he knew that he knew nothing. He asserted 
for himself no greater knowledge, and no more certainty of 
knowledge respecting the future life, than other men had. 
He claimed to exercise no authority over the opinions or the 
conduct of others. If the demon negatively guided him, he 
received thereby no authority or wisdom for the control of 
other men. He was simply a man among men; a humble 
searcher for truth ; pretending to the exertion of no authority 
save that which was willingly accorded to the force of his 
reasonings. In fact, a principal charm of Socrates is his 
humble sense of the narrow boundaries of human knowl- 
edge, and his waiting for more light. 

Let us now change the picture which history presents of this 
remarkable man. Let us suppose that Socrates had claimed 
to be invested with all power in heaven and on earth, had re- 
quired the acceptance of his doctrines on his mere authority, 
had demanded of all men an implicit obedience to his will, 
had styled himself the lord and master of his disciples, had 
assumed to pardon impiety and transgression, had professed an 
ability to allot to men their everlasting destinies, besides deliv- 
ering them from the bonds of death, and had declared himself 
to be the constituted judge in the future world of the entire 
race of man. The question we put is, whether assumptions of 
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this character, notwithstanding acknowledged virtues of Soc- 
rates, would not evince either a demented understanding or an 
ingrained, monstrous self-love and self exaggeration, only to be 
explained on the supposition of a deep moral perversion? 
Should we not be driven to conclude that claims so extrava- 
gant and presumptuous in a sane mind imply that character is 
off its true foundations? How else could self-deception and 
self-exaltation reach this height? And would not complacency 
for certain traits and actions of Socrates be lost in the re- 
pugnance we should feel for this arroganey of pretension 
An enthusiast is ordinarily looked upon with compassion 
by sober minds. But when enthusiasm leaps so high, and 
leads to the usurping of a rank far beyond the allowance 
of truth and the moral law, it inspires a feeling of moral 
aversion. 

Had Jesus stood forth simply in the character of a promul- 
gator of some high, and, perhaps, forgotten truth in theology 
or morals, with which his whole being was penetrated, we 
might look upon the mistaken belief in a supernatural mission 
with a less unfavorable judgment. It is conceivable that the 
light which flashes on the intelligence should be wrongly attrib- 
uted to a supernatural source, that the intuition should be 
taken for miraculous revelation, and that a glowing, absorbing 
conviction should be held to come from above in a supernat- 
ural way. Such, we should be willing to grant, was the prin- 
cipal source of Mohammed’s original faith in his own inspira- 
tion. The feebly recognized truth of the sovereign control in 
this world of one almighty will came home to his soul with a 
vividness which nothing, in his view, but preternatural influ- 
ence could account for. In this, or some similar way, a man 
comes to recognize himself as the chosen repository of a 
great, vital truth, and the chosen instrument for propagating 
it. And such a conviction is even consistent with humility, 
so long as the trath is kept uppermost and the function of the 
prophet is felt by himself to be merely subordinate and minis- 
terial. Nay, the very contrast between the sublimity of the 
truth of which he has been made the recipient, and his own 
poor merits, may intensify the feeling of personal unworthi- 
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ness. The prophet or saint feels abashed at being made the 
channel for conveying the divine communication. It is true 
that pride ever stands near, and self-flattery and arrogance 
gain easy admission. The humility is apt to be retained only 
in semblance, while it is really supplanted by a principle 
wholly antagonistic. Still more important is it to remember 
that even this sort of self-deception belongs to men who, 
whatever may be thought of their earnestness and relative 
excellence, partake of the sinfulness of humanity. If they 
fall into the error of supposing that they are specially chosen 
agents of heaven when they are not, this is among the delu- 
sions which are due to the darkening influence of the sin that 
iscommon to mankind. Apart from this consideration, there 
was, in fact, no one idea in religion to which the mind of 
Jesus was surrendered, and in which he was swallowed up. The 
fertility, the variety, the consistency and symmetry of his 
teaching, not less than its whole tone and temper, forbid this 
hypothesis respecting him. But the decisive answer to the 
suggestion that he was an enthusiast of this description is 
gathered from what was said in the beginning of the extent of 
his claims. These claims are far from being satisfied when he 
is looked upon as the simple repository and organ of a divine 
communication. His exalted claims, then, in case they are 
not allowed, must be credited to the self-seeking which cor- 
rupts the simplicity of the enthusiast, and moves him to put 
himself before his truth. Pride and ambition, however hidden 
and subtle in their working, are at the root of this gross, un- 
warranted self-elevation. 

We are brought back to the dilemma which was proposed in 
the earlier part of this discussion. The unbelief of the time 
professes to reject all claims of a supernatural sort, which were 
put forward by Jesus, at the same time that it loudly professes 
admiration for his personal excellence. It is true that Menan 
throws out the suggestion that he was guilty of a tacit concur- 
rence in pious frauds; but, as far as we know, Renan stands 
alone in aview which isrepugnant to the common sense of every 
eober minded student, whether infidel or believing, of the evan- 
gelical history. And even Renan allows that Jesus had full 
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faith in his own messiahship. Infidelity must take the ground, 
and, at the present day, almost universally, does take the ground, 
that Jesus was a religious enthusiast. His ethical system and, 
perhaps, a part of his religious teaching, are praised, but his 
distinctive claim to be the Messiah of God is rejected as de- 
cidedly as it was by the Jewish elders who crucified him. As 
if to make up for this dishonor put upon his pretensions, 
abundant laudation is bestowed, as we have said, upon the 
character of Jesus. Skeptical writers of the present day have 
much to say of the fine balance and equipoise of his faculties, 
Even Strauss, in his latest work, pays homage to the harmony 
of his nature. But these writers frequently go farther; they 
describe him as the embodiment of whatever is pure and 
good, the highest exemplar of moral excellence. 

We deny the consistency of their position. We deny the 
justice of this judgment concerning Jesus, if, indeed, as they 
tell us, his extraordinary claims were founded in illusion. We 
are obliged with all solemnity to affirm, that the indulgence of 
the thought that these awful claims were the fruit of self- 
deception, carries along with it, as a necessary consequence, a 
feeling towards Jesus quite opposed to the reverence and 
abundant admiration which they are still disposed to lavish 
upon him, In other words, the cherishing of a delusion of 
this character is incompatible with that moral soundness, that 
clear and thorough trath of character, the lack of which de- 
bars one from being the legitimate object of such reverence 
and admiration. In short, the skeptical view of the claims of 
Christ strikes indirectly, but with equal effect, at his character. 
It is impossible to stop with attributing to him the weakness of 
an enthusiast. Such a delusion, though it be unconscious, can 
have no other ultimate source than moral infirmity. That 
profound truth of character, which ensures self-knowledge, 
clarifies the intellect, and keeps a moral being in his own 
place, can no longer be supposed. A sentiment of mislike— 
of aversion—must take the place of moral revérence. In 
ordinary life, any one who dreams himself entitled to more of 
honor and deference than belongs to him, and more of control 
than he has a right to exert, excites a natural‘disesteem. Men 
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divine that false pretensions, even when they are unconsciously 
false, spring from some occult fault of character. And when 
claims are mistakenly put forth which would lift the subject of 
them to a higher than earthly pinnacle of dignity and power, 
the same verdict, with proportionally augmented emphasis, 
must follow. 

The supernatural claims of Jesus are thus identified with 
the excellence of his character. Both stand or fall together. 
Trust in him has a warrant in his transcendent goodness. He 
could not be self-deceived, and therefore his testimony respect- 
ing himself is credible. He who lived and died for the truth, 
was not himself enslaved by a stupendous falschood. But re- 
specting himself, not less than in respect to the other great 
themes of his teaching, he saw and uttered the truth. “To 
this end,” he said, “ was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world that I should bear witness unto the truth. He that 
is of the truth heareth my voice.” 

VOL. XXIV. 15 

















Did Christ Suffer as Divine ? 


Arriciz IL.—DID CHRIST SUFFER AS DIVINE? 


Tux work of Christ in atoning for the sins of men involved 
the necessity of his suffering. The proper desert of the guilty 
is penal suffering ; and the Mediator, who became a sacrifice 
for them, must, in some relation to the divine government, 
have endured vicarious suffering: not necessarily, the same in 
kind or degree; but a kind, and a degree, which in the place 
of the deserved penalty should as fully sustain the authority 
of the Great Lawgiver. Thus far, believers in an evangelical 
atonement generally agree. 

But the question has arisen, in respect to which there seems 
to be by no means the same concurrence of views:—Were, the 
sufferings of Christ limited to his human nature; or did He 
suffer also as divine ? 

In Luke xxiv. 26, 46, the language of our Saviour is, “ Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things.” “ Thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer.” The word “ Christ” generally denotes both 
the human and the divine nature of the Messiah ; while the 
word “Jesus” commonly denotes his human nature. The 
above passages would therefore seem to favor the opinion that 
the Messiah, in his atoning work, suffered in his whole nature, 
both as human and divine. But while these and other passa- 
ges favor this view, they will not be regarded as conclusive. 
This question is not in fact easily settled on purely exegetical 
grounds. It involves the discussion of facts and principles in 
Christianity, in Theology, and in Mental Science; though in 
the latter, only so far as the human mind is the image of the 
divine. 

The object of the present Article is, to sustain the position 
that Christ suffered as divine. 

The grounds on which we base this argument, are the ac- 
knowledged nature and character of God; the fact that Christ 
came to manifest God; and the relation of divine suffering to a 
divine atonement. ‘ 
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But we are met at the outset with the objection, that it is im- 
possible for us to know enough of the divine nature to affirm 
that God can suffer; for he is the Absolute and Infinite One; 
if we attempt to reason concerning the Absolute and Infinite, 
we go beyond the limits of finite powers into a region where 
every step involves us in contradictions and absurdities. 

But if we cannot affirm, because of his incomprehensible 
nature, that it is possible for him to suffer, neither, for the same 
reason, can we affirm that he cannot suffer; and this objection, 
as nullifying itself, leaves the subject fairly open to evidence 
or to arguments upon other grounds. 

And here we are met with objections more formidable, based 
upon directly the opposite ground, viz: that we know too much 
of the divine nature and character to believe it possible for 
God to suffer. More definitely, the main objections to this 
view are two; founded, one of them, upon the supposed na- 
ture, and the other upon the acknowledged character of God. 
The first may be stated thus: From the perfection of the di- 
vine nature there can be no cause of suffering in himself, and 
he is sovereignly independent of his creation and eternally 
sufficient unto himself for his own happiness; therefore it is 
impossible that he should suffer. 

The second objection is this:—The perfections of God’s 
character as the all-wise, powerful, and benevolent Creator, are 
inconsistent with the idea of his suffering. - 

In reply to the first objection, it is admitted at once, that 
the Infinite and Perfect One can have no cause of suffering 
in himself, and He is entirely sovereign in respect to his own 
counsels and action. He planned His own creation, and called 
it into being by his own power and according to the counsel of 
His own will. But may we assume that he cannot suffer in 
any relation he may bear to his creatures? By his nature he 
is a moral being, and as such perfectly benevolent. As benev- 

olent, are we sure that he could be satisfied with his own exist- 
ence and happiness? Does not the very idea of benevolence 
imply an object of regard, and a sphere of activity outside his 
own nature? And may not a world of beings, therefore, 
which he can bless, be so correlated to the divine nature, as to 
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be essential to his complete happiness? We read from in- 
spiration concerning the heavens and the earth, “ For thy 
pleasure, they are, and were created.” Now, if it was God’s 
pleasure to create the heavens and the earth ; if, in the light of 
His omniscience and benevolence, He saw it good to create a 
world distinct from Himself, as the proper sphere of His active, 
out-going benevolence, could it have been equally to His pleas- 
ure not to have created it? If not, then his complete happi- 
ness is related to a creation distinct from His own nature, as 
the object and sphere of his benevolence. 

Justice also belongs to the divine nature. Its appropriate, 
if not exclusive sphere, is in a moral creation; and so far as his 
happiness consists in the exercise of justice, it depends directly 
upon his own maintenance of justice, and indirectly upon a 
moral creation where his justice shall prevail. Hence, without 
such a world, would not his happiness be incomplete? And, 
furthermore, would not a world where injustice should prevail 
occasion his displeasure? So of his creative power, His love, 
and all His perfections and attributes that find happiness in 
going forth out of Himself. It follows, then, that His sovereign 
independence and sufficiency in Himself are not to be con- 
ceived of as entirely disconnecting His happiness from the 
world He has made, or as necessarily incompatible with His 
suffering. 

The second objection assumes that the perfections of God’s 
character, as an all-wise, powerful, and beneficent Creator, are 
inconsistent with the idea of His suffering. 

The reasoning is like this:—“* God could create all that He 
saw it best to create; He would create that and nothing be- 
sides; therefore, he can find nothing in his entire universe that 
can give him displeasure, for he is unchangeable, and nothing 
exists but by his creation or permission.” 

True, the Most High could survey all his work with entire 
complacency and pronounce it “Good.” But is all that he 
permitted good? The question is not, whether he wisely per- 
mitted what he did permit ; but allowing this, whether having 
created moral beings, and permitted them, in the exercise of 
their freedom, to abuse the powers he gave them in transgress- 
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ing his law, he is not displeased with them for doing, and be- 
coming, evil. In other words, does not moral evil, which seems 
to be incidental to the system which infinite wisdom and 
power created, displease the Holy Creator ? 

The language of the Bible upon this point must have a 
meaning. It certainly represents God ashating sin. 1t would 
give us the impression that it is the greatest possible evil, “ the 
abominable thing ” which he Joathes and abhors ; that he holds 
the sinner guilty and accountable for it, the object of his wrath 
and condemnation. We are made to understand by every 
form of language and treatment recorded in the Bible, that the 
sinner by his own act wrongs God, and calls forth his painful 
displeasure. Our own consciences, too, when we sin, in every 
pang of remorse, give another utterance, living and impressive, 
of the same fact. Make what allowance we will for the im- 
perfection of human language as expressing divine thoughts 
and feelings, there must remain the conviction that God 
feels aggrieved by sin, and displeased with the sinner, or there 
is no meaning in either the language of the Bible or of con- 
science in their most solemn utterances. Moral beings then, 
who sin, originate real and essential evil in their own hearts ; 
they curse the world with disorder and misery ; they wrong and 
displease their Maker. He is not then indifferent to their sin. 
Really and thoroughly he is aggrieved and offended ; he suf- 
Jers in view of real evil to which his whole nature is abhorrent. 

But Jet us here guard against certain impressions which are 
often associated with the word “suffer.” It may denote phys- 
ical pain. In this sense, of course, it has no application to the 
divine nature, as spirit. It may denote also, any kind or de- 
gree of mental or moral pain, from the smaller disquietudes of 
feeling and woundings of affection, to the deep grief and dis- 
tresses that give an overpowering anguish. That we may give 
a true meaning to the word in so high and solemn an applica- 
tiun of it, we must carefully keep in mind, not only the points 
of similitude, but of immeasurable difference and contrast be- 
tween man and the Most High Creator. Accordingly we must 
never imagine that God suffers as men do, when they are pain- 
fully surprised or balked in their expectations. The existence 
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and triumph of sin for a period, cannot surprise Him who sees 
the end from the beginning, nor can it defeat his purposes. 
He will triumph. “Every knee shall bow.” “The wrath of 
man shall praise him.” Nor can he suffer as men do, by being 
overpowered by the exclusive and absorbing thought of some 
great evil. Good men would not be overpowered in view of 
any evil out of themselves, could their view be broad enough 
to comprehend the entire system with which it is connected. 
And, certainly, God cannot be unhappy in view of his system 
as a whole, in the unity of its impression, as he comprehends 
it. With perfect complacency in himself, and in all his work, 
the worlds which he calls into being from the promptings of 
infinite benevolence and wisdom, can never affect the eternal 
and unchanging causes of his happiness, nor essentially vex or 
disturb the current of his infinite and everlasting blessedness. 
Still, we must remember that moral beings are capable of op- 
posite states of feeling at the same time, and that a deep, pre- 
dominant joy is not incompatible with contemporaneous suffer- 
ing. Paul describes his own experience in language that seems 
to many contradictory :—“ As sorrowful yet always rejoicing.” 
He was “sorrowful” in view of his own imperfection and trials, 
and the sins and misery of men; but he was “rejoicing” in 
view of God’s perfections, and the ultimate triumph of his 
kingdom, Thus one may have a deep prevailing peace, co- 
existing with the opposite element of grief, for the simple rea- 
son that the mind may feel and respond truly to both the good 
and the evil which are at the same time present to it, and which 
it sees in their true character. Much more is this true of God, 
the all-seeing One. For while he better comprehends the per- 
fection of his system, and its certain triumph, so that the 
whole, in its unity, gives him an infinitely predominant and 
an abiding joy, still he sees, too, more clearly the real and es- 
sential evil which sin 7s, and which the sinner has wrought in 
defiance of his Maker. Now it must be the perfection of his 
moral nature that a real evil as truly pains him, as a real good 
rejoices him. He sees and he feels the realities of his Uni- 
verse, good and evil, exactly as they are. A pertect mirror no 
more truly reflects the objects of nature, ugly and graceful, 
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that meet its surface, than the mind of God responds from the 
depths of his infinite feeling, in the accuracy of perfect truth, 
to every object which his all-surveying eye beholds. 

Hence, in the sense now explained, it is not only possible for 
God to suffer, but from the very perfections of his nature and 
his character, he suffers, in fact; because the world contains a 
real and a great evil, sen ; and his heart is as broad, and deep, 
and true, as his intelligence, responding with infinite sensitive- 
ness to the exact nature of the reality. Otherwise, there is no 
essential evil in the world ; or he is indifferent to it; or he is 
impassive, incapable of either suffering or happiness, and not 
the God of the Bible or of conscience: and either supposition 
is inconsistent with acknowledged facts, and with the known 
perfections of God. 

From this discussion of the subject in the light of the divine 
nature and character as generally acknowledged, we pass to the 
argument from Christ’s mission as manifesting God to men, 
through his perfect humanity. 

Our Saviour says, John xvii. 6, “I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest unto me.” In other 
words, “I have manifested thee,” &c. John says, 1st John, i. 
2, “ For the life was manifested and we have seen it ;”’ viz: 
“the eternal life which was with the Father.” And, “ In this 
was manifested the love of God towards us,” &. And 1 
Tim. iii. 16, “ God was manifest in the flesh.” 

These and many other passages clearly indicate that in, and 
for, the work of Redemption, Christ came in humanity as a 
manifestation of God. Now if God was in Christ to be mani- 
fested to men, that they-might know him and have life in him, 
he was manifested in his real feelings and affections, as wel! as 
in his thoughts and purposes; for we can neither know, nor 
love him as a pure intelligence. “ We love him because he 
first loved us.” The eternal life which Christ manifested, and 
which all the disciples of Christ are called to have fellowship 
with, is not the life of an impassive Deity, but mainly of 
moral affections, and of pure and holy sympathies. And 
those who are born of the Spirit, and truly taught of Christ, 
know that he has shown them the Faragr. for they are 
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brought near to him in spiritual sympathies. They have expe- 
rience of that filial relationship, that channel of both human 
and divine affections, warm and throbbing with mutual love, 
through which God owns them as children, and they breathe 
to him their “ Abba, Father.” Nor did he reveal the Father- 
hood of God merely, but all the relations which he bore to his 
people and to mankind, which it was important for them to 
know. And this manifestation was made by words, by signs, 
and wonders which he wrought, and by his whole life and 
his death; and especially by the moral affections which he 
possessed and exhibited as a perfect man. For, let us re- 
member, man in his uprightness, is the “image of God.” 
All the affections of perfect humanity, so far as they have 
moral character, and are holy, are correspondent and similar in 
kind to the moral affections of God. Not that perfect man- 
hood is any measure of either the nature or character of the 
most High. For God may have affections, as he certainly has 
attributes, which find nothing correspondent in any created 
being. Still the Bible assumes that holiness in man, to the 
full measure of his capacities, has a correspondence in God. 
It is Godliness—God-likeness. His command, “ Be ye holy,” 
comes with peculiar force as associated with that divine argu- 
ment, “ Yor I am holy.” That we become “ partakers of his 
holiness ” is the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, and the 
great end of all his fatherly correction and discipline. (Heb. 
xii. 10). 

And how needful, in this fallen, dark world, that Christ, in 
connection with his mediatorial work, should manifest the 
divine life to men, that they may see it and have fellowship 
with it. For, believers, “ with open face, beholding the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image.” 

We dwell on this point because of the conviction that 
Christ in his work, and in his holy humanity, is a manifestation 
of God on a scale far more broad and true than we are accus- 
tomed to suppose. All revelation of God to finite creatures 
must be in finite forms. But He took a perfect humanity and 
came down into the relations and conditions of human life, 
not only as a sacrifice for sin, and a teacher of doctrines, but to 
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reveal the moral perfections and heart-sympathies of God. A 
spotless humanity is the best possible medium through which 
the moral life of God could shine forth in visible representa- 
tion. For the emotions of his nature had representative 
throbbings in the human soul of Christ. The glory of the 
divine character shone in the face of Jesus Christ. The very 
breath of the divine life was, in Christ’s divine-human life, 
articulated into speech. He was “the Word of life.” 

Now, since perfect holiness on earth is one with holiness in 
heaven; and since Jesus, as perfect man, was, in his moral 
‘nature and character, the likeness of God, he was qualified to 
manifest through his own moral sympathies and affections, 
those of the divine character. 

Contemplate him, then, as he stood, near the close of his 
ministry, upon Mount Olivet, overlooking that wicked and 
doomed city which had killed the prophets and stoned them 
which had been sent unto it of God. See him weeping over 
that people, bewailing their incorrigible wickedness, yearning 
for their redemption, yet, in holy sorrow, pronouncing their 
doom. The tears were human; the words of benevolent 
yearning, of sorrow, and of justice were human. But did not 
God, in his own proper nature, feel a like sorrow, and yearning, 
and justice toward that guilty people? Did not the weeping and 
the words of Jesus truly manifest the heart of God? Was it 
not included in Christ’s mission, as manifesting God in the 
flesh, to express in human form, corresponding feelings and 
affections on the part of God ? 

Will it be said that such sentiments belonged to Christ in 
his complex nature, as Messiah; that the divine linked with 
the human, in the mysterious personality of Christ, had capa- 
cities for them which do not belong to Deity in his proper 
nature? Why, then, are such sentiments ascribed to Jehovah 
in the Old Testament? “His soul was grieved for the misery 
of Israel.” ‘ How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim! My 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled togeth- 
er.” “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” And our Saviour speaks of the 
care which is extended even to the sparrow by “ your Father.” 
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Such emotions are attributed to God, before the Incarnation. 
Love, grief, compassion, hatred, wrath, and the like, are predi- 
cated of the Most High, without reference to the Incarnation. 

True, the inspired language is accommodated to human con- 
ceptions. The terms and symbols used are not designed to 
have a literal interpretation, but to express the higher reality 
in imperfect forms of language. But who, to arrive at that 
higher meaning, would dare give an interpretation that should 
empty human language of all divine emotion; of all divine 
love, compassion, displeasure; of all the holy yearning and 
sorrow that breathe as in sighs and groans through so many of 
the words of inspiration. And when we say that the intent of 
such language is to show us that God treats us as though he 
loved us in sending his Son ; or, as though he had compassion 
on them that fear him ; or, as though he were displeased with 
our sins, but that really, in his proper nature, he has no feel- 
ing or affection of the kind, we divest him of all that can in- 
spire our love; we place him beyond the sphere of all sympa- 
thy and knowledge, out into the region of dead abstractions; 
we give him no reality but that of substance without attri- 
butes, or that of an infinite entity without personality or rela- 
tions; or, we make him an eternal principle, or necessity, or 
law of fate, or, the att of Pantheism, that dark gulf which 
swallows up all intellectual and moral life, and all personal 
and conscious being. Christ becomes to us no real manifesta- 
tion of the diving and true God. The very perfections of the 
Most High, and the very attributes which empower him, by 
virtue of their infinity, for all knowledge and for true sym- 
pathy with every dependent creature, from the archangel to 
the sparrow, we make the occasion of stultifying our thoughts 
of him, and of blinding our faith in him as having any sym- 
pathy or feeling at all. Grant that our highest conceptions of 
him come infinitely short of complete knowledge. Yet, be- 
cause our cognitions of God are not exhaustive and all-com- 
prehending, can we affirm nothing concerning him? When 
we read that sublime language, “ The high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity,” has it no meaning to us becanse our 
thoughts cannot grasp the eternity of his being? And when 
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we read of him as having thoughts, as reasoning, and as know- 
ing all things, and yet find that his thoughts are not as our 
thoughts; that he does not reason by our form of logic; and 
that his omniscience is not the result of progressive acquisi- 
tions, shall we affirm that our spirits and his: spirit are in no 
sense correlated, or correspondent, as rational and moral intelli- 
gences? Why, then, because he does not grieve, and feel anger, 
and sorrow, and repentance, and love, according to the precise 
forms of our emotions and affections, and with our partial 
views of evil and of good, shall we say, that to him there is 
neither evil nor good ; or, that if there be evil, he has no emo- 
tion that responds to its real nature in a divine displeasure or 
sorrow ¢ 

But it is said that human morality is very different from 
absolute or divine morality. Grant it. The sentiment of 
justice in a holy man who is subject to law is not precisely 
the form of justice which dwells in Him who gives and admin- 
isters law. Grant that perfect human morality, in the chang- 
ing relations and circumstances of life, does not reflect, accu- 
rately and completely, the Eternal Morality which is one 
with the unchanging rectitude of the great sovereign mind, 
who is bound by no law which is not eternally incorporate in his 
own nature, and to whom none can say, “ What doest thou?” 
Still, is there not a native sense of justice in man, condemning 
outrage and wrong? Does it not ache and throb with painful 
disquiet till retribution seizes the wrong-doer? Are not the 
great principles which underlie all true morality on earth, 
which are shifted in form and application according to the 
shifting relations of men, yet substantially one with the eter- 
nal principles of rectitude which live in God? Yes, verily; 
human morality is holy, only as it embodies the principles and 
partakes of the spirit of the morality which is eternal and di- 
vine. The divine reason why we should possess a holy moral- 
ity is a good one: “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

There is, therefore, a real similitude and unity between the 
holy nature and character of a perfect man, and the nature 
and character of God. And this similitude and unity, so far 
as it exists, is a basis, strictly legitimate and philosophical, for 
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a language which, though in human form, shall express to us 
in substantial truth, infinitely higher realities which are divine. 
The fact that the character of a perfectly holy man is God. 
like, involves the fact that the moral nature, in which that 
character is grounded, is also God-like. * 

It follows, then, that the perfect humanity and the holy life 
of Christ qualified him to be a divine, human language, to ex- 
press, not only the rectitude of God, by fulfilling all righteous- 
ness, but also to express that “‘ eternal /ife which was with the 
Father,” by the moral affections which he had and which he 
manifested. The fact that he wrought miracles by his own 
power, proves that he had a divine nature. But the language, 
the real expression of the “divine life,” as consisting in moral af- 
Section, was as truly in human form, or through the finite human- 
ity of Jesus, as the manifestation of divine power and skill, is 
through a finite creation. When inspiration fills human lan- 
guage with divine thoughts and feelings, it becomes divine lan- 
guage. And Christ gave a deeper and truer expression, both of 
the thoughts and the heart of God, than any human words can, 
because he was more than the letter; he was “the life” of 
God, and a living expression of it. 

We stand, asking, with Philip, in our unbelief,—“ Show us 
the Father.” We have read again and again—“ He that hath 
seen mé, hath seen the Father.” But the blinding metaphys- 
ies of the head still makes us “ fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve.” Our hearts, taught of the Spirit, outrun the laggard 
conceptions of our intellect. Brought near to God in Christ, 
we feel his love ; and while our bewildered intellects are strain- 





* There is a profound meaning in Christ’s prayer for his own, (John xvii, 
21—238): “I in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one,”— 
and “That they may be one in us.” How thoroughly the holy Saviour penetrated 
the mystery of this unity of nature and of character. What we are bere coldly 
considering as a philosophical fact, he contemplated as a glorious fact of divine 
life in Christian experience, the great fact which he was endeavoring to accomplish 
in Redemption—h ity redeemed and perfectly sanctified, to be one with 
Christ, and in that unity, one with the Father; one, not merely by communion, 
filial fellowship, but in and by that communion changed into the same image; 
one, as the image is one with that which it represents. 
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ing at the infinite distance, our hearts, in blessed recognition, 
ery “ Abba!” and fall into his arms. 

We are fully warranted then, both by the words and the 
essential doctrines and spirit of the Bible, as well as by a sound 
philosophy, in regarding the human life of Christ, in all that was 
moral, as essentially expressing the divine. His joys and 
sorrows; his sympathy with Mary and Martha at the grave of 
Lazarus; his regard for the Samaritan woman at the well, and 
for the despised publican in the sycamore-tree ; and his indig- 
nant rebuke of the self-righteous scribe and Pharisee; all the 
sympathies and affections, which manifested his holiness in hu- 
man relations, shadowed forth to us, in substantial truth, the 
real mind and heart of God. 

Now, if this was true of his public life wnti/ the time of his 
passion in the Garden and on the Cross, did that most solemn 
and significant part of his life and mission,—his suffering near 
its close,—express only what was human? Those deep agonies 
of Gethsemane and the Cross, so full of mystery, so related to 
the divine government, so efficacious for the redemption of man- 
kind, the crowning work and glory of Christ’s whole mani- 
festation, the sublime finishing of the great work into which 
angels desire to look,—were they no real manifestation of God? 
Other men dreaded death and torture, taunt and derision more 
than he. But the mental agonies, the soul-burdens and pangs 
that he bore, the thieves at his side knew nothing of. And 
who, that is not able to enter, as Jesus did, into full sympathy 
with the holy purposes and the heart of God, can comprehend 
them ! 

Still some elements of his mysterious suffering are apparent. 
A father may prefer a thousand deaths, to the anguish of be- 
holding one shameless, rebellious son, destroying himself, 
cursing the household, and disowning the parents who cherish- 
edhim. Many a father, bemoaning his wicked, lost Absalom, 
has cried out, “ Would God J had died for thee!” An affec- 
tiouate brother with generous heart, may so grieve over the 
sins and misery of a profligate brother, that he would give his 
own life for his ransom. The classic story of Damon and Py- 
thias has had its parallels in every land, and that too in hu- 
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man nature fallen, its keenest sensibilities and best affections, 
deadened by sin. But; in the holy Jesus was a sympathy far 
more profound and tender. All his sensibilities and affections 
were alive. His love was pure as heaven; his benevolence 
was broad as the interests of his Father’skingdom. Hence, his 
pangs and burdens, though coming from a single cause, did not 
pierce him through a single class of emotions. Every sensi- 
bility was pained; every affection was wounded. The drops 
of blood which he sweat were but the outward signs of a 
wounded and bruised spirit, agonized with conflicting emo- 
tions of fearful power. He was treading the same earth, over 
which, in the beginning, the morning stars sang together—now 
an Aceldama! He was closely linked, not to one guilty, lost 
brother, but to a revolted, self-ruined family. He heard their 
cries of anguish as they went up in wailings and curses. But 
while yearning toward the guilty for their deliverance, he was 
in full sympathy with the trampled law, and with the insulted 
King and Father. He felt that the earth which men had 
defiled with violence might justly be swept with floods and 
shaken with volcanic fires. The air which they had loaded 
with blasphemies might well be charged with retributive 
thunder, and the groanings and fires of earth be premonitions of 
the eternal wailings and of the fireunquenchable! What appal- 
ling realities to confront the compassionate and holy Jesus. 

In heaven he would have been perfectly happy ; but here, his: 
cup of bitterness was full, and it might not pass from him. 

He was “the Man of sorrows.” Not one human heart could 
watch with him; not one could enter into the groanings of his 
spirit. Well might he need angels to strengthen him. While 
in full sympathy with the offended sovereign he felt all the 

distresses of men. An oppressive sense of their awful guilt, 

their misery, their helplessness, and their condition as lost for- 

ever, weighed upon his heart. Even a Florence Nightingale 

(and many such are now among us) cannot enter a hospital of 
sick, wounded, and dying men without a deep compassion- 

ate sorrow, and the promptings to self-sacrifice. Jesus felt 

not only the sufferings of the sick and dying, and the sorrows 

of mourners going “ to the grave to weep there,” but the an- 
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guish of famishing, dying souls, the agonies of wounded spirits, 
and the more sorrowful condition of the millions who were 
abandoned to evil, who knew not what they did; and whom 
there was no eye to pity, and no arm to save! 

With a pure holy yearning he gives himself for them ; his 
healing hand to cure their bodies, his patient labors to instruct 
their minds, his reputation, life, all to ransom their souls. And 
pure love is self-renouncing. It gives allit can, The curse 
of a righteous law is upon the race—he is willing to be accurs- 
ed; to suffer in the place of the guilty, shame, mocking, 
scourging, crucifying at their own hands, to effect their ran- 
som. In pure sympathy, and for the end of justice, he bears 
the sins and woes of the world on his oppressed, bruised spirit. 
With his perfect humanity, his holy character, his deep sym- 
pathy with suffering, and his deeper abhorrence of sin, the 
sorrows of no other man could be like his sorrow. 

But with this “son of man,” the divine nature was linked. 
He was also “the son of God.” Whether this union of the 
divine with the human deepened his human sufferings, it is 
not for us to say. But this question we ask—If the human 
sympathy and suffering, the human love and self-sacrifice of 
Christ, have not the solemn undertone of a divine manifesta- 
tion ; if they are not the awful expression on the human side 
of Christ, of what was infinitely deeper in the mind of God, 
what is the significance of the Incarnation? What is the 
solemn mystery that hangs around the cross? What is the 
supreme value of the suffering, if the human, in Christ,. joined 
with the divine, did not also ewpress the divine? How do we 
see “ Gop manifest in the flesh,” in this sublimest manifest- 
ation of Christ, if we cannot, in beholding the sympathy and 
the sorrow and the self-sacrifice of Jesus, look through the 
finite and the human, and see, also, the Infinite and the Di- 
vine ¢ 

Finally, may not the expression of divine suffering for men 
be the essential virtue or efficacy of the atonement for them? 

If our view is correct, it is not impossible for God to suffer. 
Christ came to manifest God in the flesh, and especially in the 
most significant part of his life, where this mission culminated, 
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at its close. And now as his suffering was an essential ele- 
ment in the atonement, and the atonement was an essential 
part, and the culminating work, of his mission, may not the 
efficacy of his suffering as atoning for the sins of the world be 
grounded in its representative character; or, in real, divine 
suffering symbolized, or rather manifested, on the cro&s. 

It becomes us here, especially, to speak with caution and with 
reverence. But while the cross has upon it a veil of mystery 
which no man can lift, still, certain things concerning the atone- 
ment are revealed. No man can forgive sins. No man can, 
in the gospel sense, atone for them. Such power must be exer- 
cised in harmony with the governing authority. It must be, in 
effect, the governing power itself, establishing its own condi- 
tions of pardon, and administering its own forms of equity and 
of supreme law. 

Regarding the atonement as a governmental measure, that is, 
a measure which so declares the evil and the desert of sin, as to 
preserve inviolate the sacredness of the law, while the sover- 
eign power freely justifies and draws to itself the penitent trans- 
gressor—whatever the measure is, it must be some ewpression, by 
Gud himself, and of course the expression of a reality. It is 
the Most High who expresses the sacredness of the law and the 
desert of the sinner, when he inflicts the penalty upon the 
transgressor. And an‘atonement which shall take the place of 
the penalty, it would seem, must be some expression by the sov- 
ereign power, through suffering in some other form, manifested to 
the guilty world, and so related to the government and to the 
guilty, as to be eguivalent to the penalty for the ends of gen- 
eral justice ; equivalent, in other words, as an efficacious decla- 
ration, governmental and judical, concerning the desert of the 
sinner and the sacredness of the law, while free forgiveness is 
made possible. The king who made a law demanding of the 
transgressor the loss of both his eyes showed the heart both of 
the father and the king, when, to save his guilty son, and to 
save, also, the law, he spared one eye of his son, and plucked 
out one of his own. This expression, by his own suffering, of 
self-sacrifice, for the sake of his son and for the sake of the 
Llano, too, made hie law more sacred, and planted his throne even 
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more firmly in the hearts of his subjects. It was not the literal 
penalty, and yet it had legal efficacy, in sustaining the law as 
righteous ; and moral force, as inspiring the respect and confi- 
dence of the subjects and their dread of transgression. It was 
a partial atonement, in an individual case. Now, wherein con- 
sists its efficacy, legal and moral? It was in the manifested love 
of the sovereign, both for hisson and his law ; the love proved by 
self-sacrifice, and that of so impressive a character that no of- 
fender could take encouragement from the pardon, to transgress, 
and the guilty son and all the subjects would be drawn more 
strongly in respect and confidence to the sovereign. Suppose 
another son of the king, perfectly innocent, instead of the king 
himself, had made the sacrifice, voluntarily, for the same end. 
It would have been a beautiful exhibition of fraternal and 
filial love. But would it have been efficacious as a govern- 
mental expression? Though accepted by the king and made 
efficacious as a ground of remitting the penalty, would not the 
subjects of the king have been drawn to the affectionate, self- 
sacrificing brother, rather than to the king who accepted the 
substitution? Its moral efficacy, in strengthening the sover- 
eign in the hearts of his subjects, would depend upon thé de- 
gree to which the self-sacrificing act of the son became the 
king’s act; or the extent to which it really expressed the heart 
of the king. The substitute must be so identified with the 
sovereign that the offender and the subjects shall feel that the 
love shown by the substitute is also really the king’s; other- 
wise the sovereign power is weakened. For love responds to 
love, and the admiration and love of the subjects will go to the 
one who really showed the most magnanimous and self-sacri- 
ficing love for the offender and for the law. If there be two 
distinct parties, and the king has shown mainly a rigorous de- 
mand for technical justice, and the brother has exhibited the 
self-sacrificing love for the offender as well as for the law, the 
subjects will be likely to fear the king, and love the brother. 
There is a chasm between the two parties, and from the laws 
of our moral nature, no moral mechanics exist which can bridge 
over the chasm so as to transfer the love, really due to the sub- 
stitute, to the sovereign, any farther than the act inspiring the 
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love is the sovereign’s act. To draw the responding love and 
confidence of the subjects, the sovereign must be manifested 
through the Mediator, in the atoning work ; otherwise, the in- 
nocent son suffers as a kind of hostage, representing only the 
one who escaped, and draws the gratitude to himself. 

And here remember, that in a purely moral government, and 
especially in the gospel system, the great end of the atonement 
is, not only to remove the curse of the law but to en- 
throne the law itself in the heart and to draw back 
transgressors to the obedience of love. And what is the di- 
vine method? “We love Him because he first loved us.” 
Who loved us? One says, “‘ The man Jesus.” Another says, 
“ The complex being, Jesus Christ, both God and man ;” but 
adding, “ The divine nature was not represented in the suffer- 
ing of Christ for us.” But the very proof of this love is in 
the self-sacrifice, the suffering willingly incurred for the sinner’s 
sake, by Christ. He, as lifted up for the sinner, draws men to 
him. Now if the heart of the sovereign is not manifested in 
the very sufferings, which, in the Mediator, are the subject- 
matter of the atofement ; if the great act, which proves love 
and inspires it, is not virtually the act of God, how can the 
atoning love draw us to Him, since that which especially in- 
spires our love is no manifestation of Him ? 

Again, does it seem reasonable that the sufferings of Christ 
should have an expiatory virtue, as a divine atonement, if they 
were only on the human side—if they did not reach inward to 
the divine nature aud really symbolize or express divine feel- 
ing? Did their efficacy come from the tie, the mysterious lig- 
ament that joins his human to his divine nature; and not 
rather from the fact that the human is both joined to and ex- 
pressive of the divine? Was there not sorrow in the heart of 
God for the sins of the world, as truly as there was in “ the man 
of sorrows?” He certainly had love for his law, and for sin- 
ners, before the incarnation, “ For God so loved the world thut 
he gave his Son,” ete. In the very giving of his Son was already 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. The spirit prompting the deed was 
before the deed, and that disrobing himself of royalty to come 
down and link himself to humanity and our sufferings, to take 
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the form of a servant, to carry our sorrows, to make any sacri- 
tice but that of the interests of the moral kingdom, on which 
all holiness and happiness depend, is but the carrying out of 
the original self-sacrificing love which prompted the whole 
work of redemption. It was only manifesting and giving ef- 
fect to what already existed in the heart of God. Sin, if par- 
doned, must have expiation in suffering. “ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.” And willingly he turned his 
own humiliation and suffering on account of sin to the legal 
benefit of sinners themselves, and became for them “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Yes, in Gethsemane and on the Cross, God was in Christ 
manifested, in self-humiliation and sorrow, bearing visibly on 
his own heart the sins and burdens of the world, pierced and 
bleeding in his own spirit, even as the nails pierced the body 
of Christ, and yet in behalf of the tormentors devoting his 
manifest pangs and sorrow to the account of their justification. 
Not only before the closing scenes of the atoning work, but 
while they were transpiring, Christ could say to the doubting: 
“T am in the Father, and the Father in me.” 

According to this view, God suffered in the depths of his 
own holy nature in view of the sins of men, before the Incar- 
nation. But however deep the sorrow, or strong the spirit of 
justice and of self sacrificing love, while they were buried and 
hidden in the bosom of the Father, they could be no ground 
of forgiveness and justification; for they were not manifested ; 
they were then no expression of the evil of sin, or of the 
justice of the law, or of the love of God to the world. They 
could answer no practical end for guarding the law, or draw- 
ing the sinner to the throne of the sovereign, until they were 
embodied and expressed in an outward administrative form ; 
until they became “the Word”—God manifested. For to 
pardon the transgressor, without at the same time revealing the 
holiness and righteousness of the lawgiver, would loosen all 
the bonds of moral government. But when these interior, 
divine realities were revealed in Christ Jesus as Mediator; 
when, before the world, he bore on his heart the sins and woes 
of men, and gave himself a sacrifice to save them from 
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eternal condemnation; at the same time calling them to re- 
pentance, and the acceptance of free grace as the condition of 
salvation, then they had solemn and impressive demonstration 
that the law is sacred ; that the transgressor is fearfully guilty, 
and that God, though full of love and grace, is on a throne of 
righteousness. 

The holy Jesus, then, in his entire public mission, and espe- 
cially in his passion, becomes a spectacle of most solemn and 
profound significance. For the sake both of guilty man and 
the broken law, he stands forth as mediator, expressing in his 
suffering the guilt of the sinner, and, also, the love, and sor- 
row, and righteousness of God. The cross of Christ as the 
culmination, or rather the exponent of the whole work and 
manifestation of the Messiah, is seen to be no empty spectacle, 
nor scenic representation to act upon the senses and emotions ; 
no mere symbolic teaching of the duty of self-sacrifice ; no 
canceling of a debt by suffering the literal penalty; no com- 
plex suffering of the human and the divine which, after all, 
does not reach to, and involve the divine ; no seeming frown of 
the Father upon Christ in suffering for the sinner’s sake; but a 
real and true manifestation of God himself, in his holy sorrow 
for sin; in his deep, yearning love for the sinner; in his self- 
humiliation, and self-sacrifice in his behalf; and of his holy 
justice and righteousness, while he proclaims through Christ 
free pardon and salvation to the penitent believer. Thus, God 
suffered on account of sin before the Incarnation. But Christ 
in his humanity upon the cross, as Mediator, gave to the divine 
suffering a practical end both for the transgressor and for the 
law. He made it available by divine appointment for a gov- 
ernmental purpose, by giving it upon the cross the most 
solemn and emphatic expression possible to the human under- 
standing. In other words, he atoned for the sins of the 
world by his humiliation and suffering as Mediator, inasmuch 
as he not only represented man, but manifested God. 
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Articte III.—THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF LABOR. 


Tue American doctrine of free labor asserts its dignity, its 
rights, and its obligation. This is also the Christian doctrine. 

1. The Dignity of labor. This is asserted against two dis- 
tinct views of its degradation. 

First, the dignity of labor is asserted in opposition to the 
theory that it is servile or menial, and, therefore, degrading. 

As society received organization in the early days of vio- 
lence, the conquerors and their descendants became the supe- 
rior and ruling class, and their claim to the service of the in- 
terior class was founded on might. Prisoners taken in war be- 
came slaves; the inhabitants of provinces conquered and occu- 
pied by the conquerors became serfs. Service was the duty of 
the subjugated. Though, mn the lapse of generations, the orig- 
inal violence was forgotten, the service remained a servitude, a 
service of the weak to the strong, due to them because they were 
strong, a service due to the superior class on account of its 
superiority. Thus labor became a badge of subjugation, and 
degrading, because servile. 

The American doctrine of free labor sweeps all this away. 
Society is founded on right and not on might. There is no 
subjugated class, rendering unpaid service in token of their 
subjugation. Feudalism and the subjugation of conquered 
people have had no place in our history, and have left none 
of their decaying institutions, as in Europe, to perpetuate the 
degradation of labor. According to the gospel rule of reci- 
procity, labor is simply a service rendered for an equivalent. 
The claim of the employer and the obligation of the employed 
are founded only on the contract by which they have freely , 
bound themselves. They stand as equals in an interchange 
of service in which each renders to the other an equivalent 
for what he receives. There is no possibility of attaching de- 
gradation to labor, for the element of servility is entirely ex- 
cluded. 
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In the free States this view prevails in respect to almost all 
kinds of labor. Labor in the professions, in the counting- 
room, on the quarter deck, and even on the farm and in the 
shop, is honorable. But labor in the kitchen, and, in general, 
all labor which involves personal attendance, is still regarded 
as servile and degrading. This is totally inconsistent with the 
principles of American civilization. It is a lingering idea of 
an entirely different system ; it is the penumbra of old feudal- 
ism, deepened by the additional shadow of negro slavery. 
This labor, like all other, is performed under the gospel law of 
reciprocity. It is service rendered for an equivalent. It is a 
reciprocal service, in which the claims of the employer and the 
obligations of the employed are determined by their contract. 
Let not employers assume airs and claim rights in respect to 
their domestics or attendants which belong only to the relation 
of master and servant in an aristocratic civilization. Let do- 
mestics be relieved of the name, servant, into which both by 
its etymology and its history the degradation of labor is so in- 
fused that it can never be extracted. Let it become obsolete, 
as its kindred words, slave and serf, must. On the other 
hand, let not domestics, because employed in America, claim 
privileges to which no theory of the dignity of labor entitles 
them. Because their work is in or near the house, they are 
not entitled to the intimacy of the family. The arrangement 
which assigns « particular part of the house to the occupancy 
of the domestics is not a mark of degradation, as if they were 
not fit to be associated with; it is simply an arrangement to 
which both parties agree for their common convenience. This 
arrangement only puts this kind of labor on the same footing, 
in this respect, with all others. The workman hired to do other 
kinds of work, does not therefore claim a right to sit at the 
table of his employer, or to spend his leisure in the intimacy 
- of the family parlor; nor does it ever occur to him that this is 


degrading.* 


* A woman called at our door a few days ago and asked if we wanted a lady 
to do our house work. Ridiculous as this pretentiousness is, is it not the same in 
essence with the pretentiousness of the woman who calls herself a lady simply 
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While all useful labor is honorable, all laborers are not 
therefore of equal consideration in society. Skilled labor will 
always have more consideration than unskilled; talents, 
energy, and industry, will secure to the laborer more respect 
than incompetence, inefficiency, and idleness. But the differ- 
ence of consideration and respect attaches not to the labor, but 
to the man—to his skill, talents, industry, and energy. 

Secondly, the dignity of labor is asserted in opposition to 
the theory that labor is dependent and mercenary, and_there- 
fore degrading. 

In the civilization founded on might, the lower classes con- 
stituting the mass of society exist only for the benefit 
of the upper class; like the dregs of wine, existing only to 
give their strength to the sparkling liquid above them, and 
then to be thrown away. It is honorable to live in idleness 
supported by the gains of others. It is degrading to depend on 
the gains of industry. The hired laborer is a dependent on his 
employer. To do business for gain is to be mercenary. As 
dependent and mercenary, the man who depends for support 
on the gains of his labor or business, is incapable of possessing 
the spirit, or exercising the functions of a freeman. 

The degradation here attaches to the gains of labor rather than 
labor itself. Labor even ceases to be degrading, if not prose- 
cuted for gain. Louis X VI. may make locks, the ladies of his 
court may make butter and cheese, provided it is only for 
amusement. Lord Rosse may build a telescope as an amateur 
in the interest of science, and still be noble. But if the locks, 
the butter, or the telescope are sold, the makers are degraded 
to the level of the tradesman. Lord Byron utters the aristo- 
cratic contempt of gainful labor, 


“Trust not for freedom to the Franks ; 
They have a king who buys and sells.” 


The Southern sneers that the people of New England, because 








beeause her sphere is in the parlor? In America position cannot make the gen- 
tleman or lady; but only manners and character. We have known an illiterate 
Irish girl working in the kitchen, who was a true lady in all the native courte- 
sies, the considerate attentions and amenities, which mark a ladylike character. 
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they are a manufacturing and mercantile people, are necessarily 
mean-spirited, incapable of nobleness, ready to sacrifice honor 
to gain, and fitted only to inferiority of rank, are the utter. 
ance of the same aristocratic sentiment. 

American civilization, on the contrary, accordant with the 
gospel rule of reciprocity, regards the laborer as rendering to 
his employer a service equivalent to what he receives. The 
dependence and the service are reciprocal. Business is a ser- 
vice to society to be prosecuted for its uses, and for gains only 
as an equivalent for its uses, demanding the noblest Christian 
virtues in its prosecution, and giving scope in its inventions 
and enterprises to the greatest talents, energy, and executive 
ability. The disgrace attaches to living in idleness and eating 
unearned bread ; the honor attaches to industry and its achieve- 
ments. 

It is befitting to aristocratic civilization that the members 
of Parliament receive no pay. It is necessary in American 
civilization that every officer of the government receive a sal- 
ary. Because wealth is not a prerequisite to the highest dig- 
nity; and in society in which the high officers of State, not 
excepting the President, work for wages, dependence on the 
income of industry cannot be degrading. 

2. The Rights of the laborer. 

First, the American doctrine of free labor asserts the labor- 
er’s right to himself. 

In the ancient civilization founded on might, the rights of man 
as man were totally unrecognized. The individual had rights 
only as a citizen, conferred on him by the State and belonging 
only to the privileged class. In our civilization the rights of the 
the laborer rest ultimately on the foundation of the gospel doc- 
trine of the dignity and worth of the individual man, and the 
consequent sacredness of his rights as man. In the ancient civ- 
ilization the State is preéminent, and the individual is a tool 
of the State, existing only for it. The people existed for the 
benefit of the government. In our civilization the individual 
man is preéminent. The highest end is the education, the de- 
velopment, the perfection, the welfare of the individual man. 
The government exists for the benefit of the people. 
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Hence this simple, but far reaching maxim, that the laborer 
is of more value than the products of his labor. The welfare 
of the laborer must not be sacrificed to increase the perfection 
or the quantity of his products, or the gains of his employer. 
The ancient civilization regards the product as of more value 
than the laborer. The same error still prevails. It was form- 
erly regarded by many as a demonstration that emancipation 
in the West Indies was a failure, because the sugar crop was 
diminished, an argument valid only on the assumption that the 
crop is of more value than the workman. So English manu- 
facturers reduce the wages of their operatives to the verge of 
starvation, in order to make their products cheap enough to 
command the markets of the world. 

Secondly, the laborer has a right to labor. That is, a right 
to an unobstructed career for his industry. ’ 

He demands as his right the abrogation of laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, and all laws and customs which bar the 
avenues of industry, and make it impossible for the laborer to 
better his condition. It is the right of every man to a career. 
It is the right of every man to the ungbstructed exercise of 
whatever faculty or talent he has. Government must be con- 
stituted and administered so as to protect this right. 

Thirdly, the laborer has a right to his earnings. 

This implies the right to receive compensation which is a 
fair equivalent for his work ; and forbids all laws and usages 
which compel him to work for less. 

It also implies that every man has a right to possess and use 
his own earnings, whether more or less, and to possess and use 
the income of these earnings when employed as capital. The 
doctrine of free labor affixes no stigma on wealth. It encour- 
ages no jealousy of wealthy individuals, but only of a wealthy 
class, perpetuated and protected as such by law. It is in con- 
flict with all laws, institutions, and social usages, which, like 
the laws of primogeniture, ‘or the institution of slavery, per- 
petuate wealth in the line of privileged families, and close the 
avenues to wealth against the masses. But it teaches no jeal- 
ousy of riches to whatever degree accumulated in the hands of 
individuals, so long as by the law of inheritance the great es- 
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tate is speedily distributed to many owners, so long as the pos- 
session of wealth is dependent on industry and skill, and the 
avenues to gainful enterprise are equally open to all. It rather 
honors the industry, talent, and energy, which achieve so great 
results, and stimulates them by insisting that every man shall 
possess all that by the vigorous use of his faculties he can hon- 
estly acquire. 

It is plain, therefore, that the American doctrine of free la- 
bor gives no encouragement to any scheme of socialism. It 
gives no encouragement to the dream that property will ever 
be equally distributed, much less to the Agrarian doctrine that 
every man has a natural right to an equal share of the proper- 
ty of a country. It does not teach the dignity of property, 
but the dignity of labor. It does not teach the right to prop- 
erty, but theftight to labor, and to the earnings of labor. 

8. The Obligation to work. Every person, who can, is 
bound to earn the bread he eats. The doctrine of free labor 
gives this mighty stimulus to industry, that it recognizes it as 
a duty of universal obligation, and stamps idleness as a dis- 
grace. Every person js bound to be engaged industriously in 
some useful employment. Riches allow their possessor to 
choose his employment and to prosecute it, if he will, without 
remuneration ; but they do not exempt him from the obliga- 
tion diligently to employ himself iu some useful service. 

This doctrine of the dignity, the rights, and the obligation 
of labor is well established in the thinking, customs, and laws 
of New England, and in that belt of land stretching westward 
which has fitly been called ‘the New England Zone ”—a zone 
which, as we have increasing reason to believe, has already 
reached the Pacific, and occupies the entire line of the west- 
ern coast, and which, after the war is successfully ended, will 
be widened to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. 


We proceed next to show that this is a Christian doctrine. 

It is difficult to ascribe to Christ the glory which is actually 
his. The whole horizon of civilization is as fu!l of Christian 
thought as the natural horizon is with sunlight. We use the 
light all day, and do not once look at the sun. So men use the 
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light of Christianity and do not look at Christ. Infidelity even 
uses the light of modern civilization as an argument against 
Christ. It points to it as proof of the sufficiency of human 
reason. It adopts its doctrines of humanity, and its sentiments 
of philanthropy, and then argues that we have no need of 
Christ. As if one should argue that there is no need of the 
sun in the day time, when it is so light. 

Men boast of the American doctrine of the dignity, rights, 
and obligation of labor as the result of democracy, of improved 
political economy, of philanthropy, of the Baconian philosophy 
and its development of physical science and art, of a blind 
law of progress. The point we make is that this is a Christian 
doctrine. The world owes it to Christ. 

In proof we urge, first, the fact that the heathen world was 
benighted in the opposite belief. We will refer to Greece and 
Rome, because in those States heathen civilization reached its 
highest development ; because they also were Republics, the 
best that heathen civilization ever did or can produce. In that 
high civilization, and in those Republics, not only was our 
modern doctrine of labor practically unrealized, but it was un- 
recognized even as a theory in their thinking and their usages ; 
and the contrary doctrine of the degradation of labor was 
taught in theory, and realized in practice. 

They begin with the State. In the theory of their civiliza- 
tion this is the fundamental thought. Aristotle says: “ The 
State exists in the order of thought before the individuals that 
compose it, just as a whole exists as such before it can be di- 
vided into its parts. It is by its nature superior to its mem- 
bers which owe themselves to it. It is the condition of their 
existence, development, and prosperity.” ([Polit. B. 1, ¢ 1). 

Consequently rights belong only to the State. To the indi- 
vidual belong no rights, but only duties. The individual is 
the creature and the tool of the State. The State is to use him 
for its purposes as it would a horse or a quarry of stone, as 
little consulting his will or recognizing any rights as his. Hence 
the tendency of the ancient political philosophy and practice 
to extend public regulations into private affairs. The State 
should regulate men’s business. It should make the mana 
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scholar, a soldier, an artisan, as he could best subserve its uses, 
but never thought of making him a man. Marriage was but 
a civil transaction to increase the population of the State. In 
the laws of Lycurgus, the republic of Plato, and elsewhere the 
idea is maintained that children belong to the State, and are 
to be taken from their parents at an early age and educated, 
by and for the State. 

Accordingly the doctrine of inalienable human rights, of 
rights belonging to man because he is a man, was unknown. 
Man as man was of no consideration. His worth was deter- 
mined by his circumstances. He was nothing as man, he was 
something only as a citizen. His dignity was according to his 
rank in the State. Aristotle says that no one should think 
anything of himself, or that he has any worth or right as an in- 
dividual. The individual is something only as he is a part of 
the whole. [Polit. B. 8, ¢.1 ]. 

Hence man has no rights, but he may have privileges. As 
a citizen he has privileges accruing to him as a part of the 
State, or granted to him by the State. 

The foreigner, being entirely outside of the State, has no 
rights. To the Greek every foreigner is a barbarian. Wars of 
conquest are right. A foreign country may rightfully be con- 
quered, and its inhabitants reduced to vassalage, or sold into 
slavery. Plato teaches that Greeks should not enslave Greek 
cities, nor hold Greek slaves; but against barbarians, (i. e. for- 
eigners), they may wage war, with subjugation, devastation, 
and enslavements. (Republic, B. 5, ¢. 15, 16). Cicero says: 
“ Hostis enim apud majores nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc 
peregrinum dicimus.” (Officiis, B. 1, c. 12). It is all summed 
up in a single line of Plautus: 

“ Homo homini ignoto lupus est.” 


Even within the State the privileges were confined to few. 
The whole fabric of ancient society rested on the docrine of 
the natural inequality of men, and the obligation of the weak 
to serve the strong. Says Prof. Schmidt :* “The population 
of the State was divided into two classes, those who are strong 





* Essai Historique sur la société civile dans le Monde Romain, p. 25 and 15. 
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and free, and those who are not. The first alone are citizens ; 
in the other class belong women, children, men obliged to work 
for a livelihood, the poor and infirm, and the slaves. This des- 
pised class constituted the great majority of the population. 
All this has not hindered posterity from preaching too often 
the liberty of Greece and Rome, and proposing it as a model 
for modern society. This liberty was the exclusive privilege 
of a small number of powerful and wealthy citizens. The an- 
cient republics were in reality aristocracies the most oppres- 
sive.” “ According to the ancients, the exercise of political 
virtues demands leisure. The man of leisure alone can be a 
citizen. ‘Citizenship,’ says Aristotle, ‘ belongs only to those 
who are not obliged to work for a living.’ To live without 
work, wealth is necessary. Hence the principle that it is prop- 
erty which makes the citizen; and as a man is respectable 
only from his position in the State, he only who has wealth 
enough to be raised above the necessity of daily industry, is 
entitled to respect.” 

While, then, privileges were secured only by membership 
in the State, the State itself was practically only the ruling 
class, and the great mass of men were degraded and crushed 
without recognized rights or privileges. Citizenship was a 
“freedom” to be purchased “ with a great sum.” The great 
laboring or producing class lay underneath society, the oppress- 
ed foundation on which the superstructure rested, necessary to 
the State, yet not participating in it, born to serve their supe- 
riors, but having no claim upon them, scarcely even to com- 
passion when in the extremity of distress. Their very capac- 
ity for manly virtue was denied. 

The mass of the laborers were slaves. Slavery was in theory 
and in fact the corner stone of the Republic. The freemen, 
who were dependent on their own industry for a livelihood, 
shared in the degradation. Politics and war were the only 
employments worthy of a freeman. In earlier times agricul- 
ture had been honored, but it afterwards fell under the con- 
tempt which rested on all labor. Mercantile business was not 
exempt. Plato, in his Republic, assigns to the merchant even 
a lower rank than to the farmer and mechanic; for his shop- 
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keepers are to be those “ who are weakest in body and unfit for 
any other work.” (B.2,c. 12). He immediately adds: “‘ There 
are certain other servants who, though as regards intellectual 
power unworthy to be taken into society, possess strength ; 
and these selling the use of their strength, and calling the pay 
for it hire, are called hired laborers.” We add the following 
quotations, cited by Prof. Schmidt.* Socrates says :—“ It is 
right to despise those who have not leisure from work to de- 
vote themselves to their friends, or to the Republic. Who,” 
he says, “are the people? Is it that cordwainer? that public 
carrier? that tent-maker? You despise each one individually. 
Why not despise them all in the mass?” Aristotle says :— 
“ There are some kinds of work to which a free man ought not 
to debase himself; particularly manual labor. For these ser- 
vices nature has provided a class of men whom we subject to 
us, in order that they may work in our place either as slaves or 
as hired men. True, we cannot dispense with farmers and 
mechanics ; but these have nothing to do with public affairs, 
and are not worthy of the name of citizen. They are incapa- 
ble of greatness of soul, and cannot have any manliness, be- 
cause they work for wages, and, therefore, must be of a mer- 
cenary spirit. The difference between them and slaves is an 
external difference only. They ought to be slaves, and would 
be if the State were rich enough to buy them, or stroug enough 
to enslave them. Therefore, our free youth ought not to learn 
any trade, for that would degrade them from citizens to me- 
chanics.” Schmidt adds :—“ Haughtiness was an essential ele- 
ment of the virtue of a Roman citizen. It taught him to over- 
whelm with disdain what Cicero calls ‘the mob of mechanics.’ 
After an interval of three centuries, Cicero renews the thought 
of Socrates. ‘ What more foolish,’ he says, ‘than to respect 
the mass of the people as anything, when you despise them in- 
dividually, as laborers and barbarians? The citizen ought to 
abandon the mercenary occupations of commerce and industry 
to slaves and freedmen, because no one can be free who is de- 
pendent on a salary.’ According to Cicero, the citizen 





* Pp. 68, 69, 74, 
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ought to avoid a salary as illiberal and sordid, the price of ser- 
vitude, making the receiver a dependent on the employer. No 
business is respectable which exchanges its products for money. 
Intellectual labor itself is to be despised if it is for pay. The 
freeman is degraded by becoming a school teacher, or « pro- 
fessor. Only the higher arts, medicine, the teaching of philoso- 
phy, architecture, and commerce on a large scale, are honora- 
ble.” The learned author might have added, that the honora- 
bleness even of these employments is acknowledged only with 
the qualification, “its quorum ordini conveniunt honeste ;” 
and as to commerce, the acknowledgment is only negative, and 
that with a non admodum ; “non est admodum vituperanda.” 
(De Officiis, B. 1, c. 42). 

Plautus advances the sentiment that it is not worth while to 
give food and drink to the poor man, for it isso much lost to the 
giver, and only prolongs the misery of the receiver. (Trinum- 
mus, Act 2,Sc. 2). And Plato teaches that a mechanic has no 
leisure to be under a physician’s treatment. Let him try some 
active remedy, and keep about his business. If his constitution 
is vigorous enough to recover, he can keep on with his work; 
if not, he dies, and isrid of his troubles. For if he cannot at- 
tend to his business it is useless for him to live. (Republic, B. 
8, c. 15). 

The people of Rome exemplify the character which this civ- 
ilization developed in freemen who had not wealth. Full of 
pride, on account of citizenship, whose rights they imperfectly 
enjoyed, and despising labor, they willingly received the annual 
dotation of wheat from the government, and the daily sportula, 
or basket of food, or its equivalent in money, from a patrician 
patron, whose retinue they swelled as he moved through the 
streets. Restless and vicious, they were kept quiet in the ear- 
lier and better days of the Republic by foreign wars, which held 
constant alternation with domestic violence. In later years 
the government was obliged to appease them with the bloody 
exhibitions of the amphitheater. At once despicable and ter- 
rible, imagination can scarcely picture a debasement surpassing 
that of the Roman people. 
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In the country it was little better. Says Prof. Chastel* :— 
“ Real estate concentrated itself, more and more, in a few fami- 
lies. The vast domains which, even in the times of the Grac- 
chi, already gave occasion for so many complaints, were more 
and more extended every day. According to Pliny, half of the 
Roman possessions in Africa was owned by six proprietors, 
whom Nero put to death. Elsewhere several hundred miles 
were traveled without leaving the domain of a certain patri- 
cian. And what was the condition of the population which 
cultivated these immense estates? The rich Romans hardly 
ever retained on their lands any laborers except debtors, whose 
persons, attached by a newus, according to the expression then 
used, answered for the debt. They arbitrarily employed these 
wretches, thus left to their mercy, and granted them, in return 
for oppressive toil, only a meager subsistence or a pitiful salary. 
Says Chrysostom :—‘ Upon them, bent down all their lives to 
their toil, they impose insupportable burdens, and treat them 
like beasts, without respite. Never do they give them any 
portion of the harvests, which they lock up in their granaries, 
and they leave them at the end of a fine season as miserable as 
at its beginning.’” 

We can now see what a new light rose on the world in the 
teaching of Christ and his apostles, on this subject. And this 
brings us to our second proof of the Christian origin of the 
modern doctrine of the dignity of labor. Christ and the apos- 
tles taught principles which laid the foundation of a different 
civilization—principles which necessitated the recognition of 
the dignity, rights, and obligation of labor. 

First, the fundamental principle is the worth of the indi- 
vidual man. Every soul is worth more thanaworld. Person- 
ality—man a spirit created in the image of God; a rational 
and voluntary power acting outside of the mechanism of na- 
ture, creating its own history as it will; immortality—an infi- 
nite moment in the destiny of every man; accountability— 
every man lifted out of the social organization to answer face 





* Historical studies on the Influence of Christian Charity during the first cen- 
turies of our era, B. ii., chap. 1. 
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to face to God; redemption—God in Christ, making human 
nature itself sacred, the Redeemer tasting death for every man ; 
—all declare the worth of the individual man. 

Resting on this principle, as civilization becomes Christian, 
it must differ throughout from the civilization of heathenism. 
The heathen civilization, recognizing rights as belonging only 
to the State, leaves the unprivileged classes under unmitigated 
oppression, not even permitting them to recognize their own 
manhood by believing that they sufferany wrong. The Chris 
tian civilization recognizes rights belonging to man us man, in- 
separable from his very being, inherent in his manhood. Un- 
der all changes of condition those rights remain, and that es- 
sential worth, which justifies the divine command,—* Honor 
all men.” The ultimate atoms of matter, it has been supposed, 
are indestructible and unchangeable. In all the changes of 
the body, ground to powder, dissolved, evaporated, the atoms 
remain unchanged. What the atom has been supposed to be 
in matter, the individual man is in society. His personality is 
indestructible and unchangeable. Through all changes, not an 
angle or line is abraded from the worth and the rights which 
belong to him as man. Heathen civilization puts foremost the 
idea of the State, and the individual is lost in the organization, 
as food devoured by an animal is absorbed and lost in the living 
tissue of the body or in excrementitious matter, as the exigen- 
cies of the organization may require. Christian civilization 
puts foremost the man, and conceives of the State itself as 
constituted and administered by the free people. The former 
makes the people exist for the government. The latter makes 
the government exist for the people. The former subordinates 
man to his institutions. The latter subordinates the institu- 
tions to man. The former regards men as creatures of the 
State—blocks of granite to be squared, and beveled, and built 
into the edifice of society. The latter, when society is com- 
pared to a temple, violates rhetoric in order not to violate the 
sacredness of man, and calls the very stones living stones, not 
helplessly cut and squared at the will of the builder, though 
the builder is God, but growing each stone by its own vital 
force into a holy temple in the Lord. Heathen civilization, 
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recognizing a natural inequality among men, fixes impassable 
barriers between the ranks of society, and administers govern- 
ment with the intent that those born to rule shall never serve, 
and those born to serve shall never attain to a better condition. 
Christian civilization, recognizing the natural equality of man, 
not in capacity, acquisitions, or condition, but in inherent 
rights before God, opens a career to talents, and administers 
governnient so as to protect every man in his right to his own 
manhood; to the use of his own faculties and the enjoyment of 
his acquisitions. The former, knowing no human rights except 
in the State, sees no sin but only glory in wars of conquest ; 
and, for the aggrandizement of the State, ravages the earth with 
armies. The latter seeks the greatness of the State in the arts 
of peace ; and, regarding the State itself but one in a family 
of nations, acknowledges the brotherhood of man, and seeks 
the welfare of the human race. The former, knowing no 
rights of man as man, is not only oppressive but cruel. Hn- 
man suffering is of no account. “The dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty.” Its last utterance is 
the wish of Nero, that the Roman people had but one neck. 
The latter, regarding always the welfare of men, recognizes 
organizations themselves as existing only for this end. There 
must bea visible church; but it is for the edification of its 
members and the conversion of unbelievers. There must be 
a government; but it is for the welfare of the people. Every 
agency looks to the development, the elevation, the well-being 
of men. Its utterance is the homely wish of Henry IV. of 
France, that every one of his people might have a chicken in 
the pot. 

This principle alone implies a civilization in which the heathen 
doctrine of the degradation of labor is impossible. But there 
is another principle to be considered. 

The Christian law of reciprocity necessitates a recognition 
of the dignity, the rights, and the obligation of labor. ‘“ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In all the transactions of business a man is to be treated with 
as an equal. A man may wse a mineral, a vegetable, a brute, 
but never a fellow man. 
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In all transactions between man and man both parties must 
be reciprocally and equally benefited. The essence cf knavery 
consists in a man’s trying to secure all, or the most of the profit 
to himself, in any transaction with another. Every bargain, 
that one of the parties intentionally makes a good one only to 
himself, is necessarily unfair, dishonest, and unchristian. It 
has in it the essence of all swindling. Every transaction in 
which one party nses power or opportunity to compel another 
to forego his equal advantage, contains the essence of all op- 
pression. And, since this law of reciprocity is declared to in- 
volve the whole duty of man to man, every violation of it may 
be said to be a violation of all human rights and violence to 
humanity itself. 

This cuts up by the roots the heathen doctrine that labor is 
due to another on the ground of superior might or superior 
rank. Labor can be due only under the law of reciprocity ; 
the laborer treating as an equal with his employer, conferring 
an equivalent for what he receives, demanding an equivalent for 
what he confers. 

Under this law labor can never be degrading as servile. 
Hired labor is in fulfillment of this law, the obligations and the 
claims of the parties resting on the agreement which they as 
equals have freely made, and the giving and receiving recipro- 
cally compensating each other. 

The division of labor gives scope to the same reciprocity of 
service. The farmer serves the mechanic and the mechanic 
the farmer ; both serve the merchant and the merchant serves 
both. This reciprocity extends throughout the world ; men of 
all nations reciprocally serve each other. The Chinese, the 
Hindoo, and the European, serve the American; and recipro- 
cally the American serves them. Thus industry is dignified 
and christianized as the reciprocal service of man to man in 
the great brotherhood of humanity; as beneficent service by 
which the happiness and improvement of mankind are secured. 
Considered as a whole, the creation of products and their cir- 
culation through the world by the agency of industry in the 
channels of commerce rises to grandeur—a circulation wide- 
sweeping, ceaseless, and beneficent as the circulation of air and 
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water that sustains the life and fruitfulness of the globe. In- 
dustry multiplying inventions, investigating nature, and taking 
possession of its powers for the service of man, subduing the 
wilds, disclosing the hidden treasures of earth and sea ;—indus- 
try interchanging the products of all countries, circulating mil- 
lions of value from mart to mart, ceaseless and all pervading 
as the flow of blood in the body, and binding all nations in a 
common interest and life ;—industry, effecting a circulation so 
noiseless that the products of all climates and of another hem- 
isphere flow daily through our streets unnoticed as the flowing 
wind, so equable that if one wishes for a product of the most 
distant lands, he has only to step into the next door and it is 
stored ready to his hand; and so beneficent that you spread 
your daily table with the fruits of each quarter of the globe, 
and all the people have comforts which once nobles and kings 
could not buy ;—industry like this cannot be degrading; it 
gives scope to the greatest talents and enterprise, and to the 
largest philanthropy, and every worker in his own particular 
calling feels himself ennobled as a participant, under the 
Christian law of reciprocity, in that world-embracing inter- 
change of service by which men help each other and increase 
the aggregate of human happiness. 

Under this Christian law it also becomes impossible to make 
labor degrading, as being mercenary. It annihilates the doc- 
trine of heathenism, that a man dependent on wages or on the 
gains of business is incapable of greatness of soul. For Chris- 
tianity extends the law of reciprocity over all action between 
man and man, and insists that a right and honorable Christian 
character is developed only in obedience to it. While thus 
making gainful industry honorable, it extracts the poison of 
mercenariness, by exalting the uses of business above its gains, 
and ennobling all the common industry of life as a service to 
mankind. In daily labor and business the Christain is not 
aiming to make the greatest gains possible; he is forbidden to 
make any gain “out of” his neighbor, but he is intent on per- 
forming his labor so faithfully, on making the articles of his 
handicraft so thoroughly, on selling his merchandise so hon- 
estly, that his neighbor shall receive a full equivalent for what 
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he gives. He is intent in his calling on rendering to mankind 
his full share of useful service. 

The Saviour announces a third principle, bearing on our sub- 
ject. It may be called the Christian law of gratuitous or unre- 
quited service. 

We have seen that human industry comes under the gospel 
rule of reciprocity; that, therefore, gainful business is not 
necessarily mercenary, but gives scope in its very prosecution 
to Christian benevolence. Perhaps there is at this day danger 
of insisting too narrowly that giving money, or rendering 
strictly gratuitous service is the only action deserving the name 
of Christian beneficence. Perhaps we verge hard on the 
heathen doctrine, that hired labor and gainful business are 
necessarily mercenary, and therefore degrading. Christian be- 
nevolence consists, not merely in the charitable use of gains 
after they are acquired, but in prosecuting the business itself, 
not covetously for its gains, but justly and generously for its 
uses. But, besides this, there is the Christian law of unre- 
quited service. 

It is, in a word, the obligation of the strong to serve the 
weak. The principle of heathenism was exactly the opposite, 
the obligation of the weak to serve the strong. 

This principle is included in the second great commandment. 
Emphasizing the measure of service, “ thy neighbor as thyself,” 
we get the law of reciprocity. But the love required will im- 
pel to render unrequited service to the needy who are incapa- 
ble of returning an equivalent. 

Our Saviour announced this principle to Zebedee’s sons. 
Alluding to the oppressions of heathen civilization, and con- 
trasting them with the law of his kingdom, he said :— Ye 
know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you. But whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant (deiAcs slave). Even 
as the Son of man came, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 

Greatness by service. In the kingdom of Christ is no privi- 
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leged class born to rule, and lifted to the dignity of idleness by 
the labors of inferiors. Would you be great in Christ’s king- 
dom? What work is in you? What capacity of service? 
Freely have and hold all the greatness and influence in society 
which you have won by service rendered and work well done. 

But it means, also, greatness for service. Heathenism 
teaches that greatness has a right to command unrequited ser- 
vice. Christ teaches that it is the weak alone who have this 
right. Woman, the slave of man in heathenism, is served by 
man in Christendom. Little children, the sick and maimed, 
the aged and infirm, havea right to be served without requital. 
The poor, the ignorant, the degraded, the heathen have a claim 
for unrequited help. The rich, the talented, the learned are 
bound to serve. Wherever are power or resources, Christ has 
a lien on them for service. 

What an overturn of the fixed ideas of heathenism. These 
simple words of Jesus to Zebedee’s sons unsettle what had 
been the established principles and practices of the world. 
They are the germs of another civilization. They are enforced 
by words of surpassing tenderness. “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” 

Jesus uses the word slave here. Paul applies it to Jesus 
himself, “ He took upon him the form of a slave.” The Apos- 
tles apply the same name to themselves; “ ourselves, your 
slaves, for Jesus’ sake.” It must have had a startling signifi- 
cance to heathen minds that the founders and leaders of the 
Christian church applied this degrading name to themselves, 
and to Christ their Lord. Did they not use the word thus on 
purpose to declare the Christian principle that the strung are 
by Christian love enslaved, as it were, to the weak ? 

Consider, also, the Christian precepts bearing directly on la- 
bor. The New Testament deals in principles rather than in 
rules. Therefore we do not find frequent mention of labor. 
But the precepts pertaining to it accord with the principles 
already elucidated. Its directions are, “ Not siothful in busi- 
ness ;” “ Provide things honest in the sight of all men;” “If 
any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
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own house, he has denied the faith and is worse than an infi- 
del.” In Theasalonica some converts gave up work, pleading 
that the concerns of the other world were so preponderating 
and imminent, they could not distract and profane themselves 
with secular affairs. There must have been a terrible taking 
down among them, when Paul’s words were read: “ That ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work 
with your own hands, as we commanded you.” “For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
man would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear that 
there are some among you which walk disorderly, working not 
at all, but are busy bodies. Now them that are such we com- 
mand and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work and eat their own bread. And if any man obey not 
our word by this epistle, note that man ‘and have no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed.” He would create a Christ- 
ian public sentiment, making idleness disgraceful and labor 
honorable. 

The example of Christ and his apostles teaches the same 
doctrine. We can now see the significance of the fact that 
Jesus was a carpenter and the son of a carpenter. How it 
must have shocked a refined reader of Aristotle or Cicero to 
hear that the Christian’s Messiah and Lord was a laboring man ! 
It explains the unutterable contempt of such a man for the 
Christians. What an overturn of all his settled opinions and 
habits when he received the carpenter’s son as his own Re- 
deemer, when he owned him as at once the ideal of human 
perfection and glory, and the “Head over all things to his 
church !” 

What an influence, also, in the simple fact that Paul, the 
founder of the churches among the heathen, was a tent maker 
and worked at his trade! He expressly tells the Thessalonians 
that he did this, not disclaiming his right as a preacher of the 
gospel to be supported by the people to whom he ministered, 
but as an example to them. The reason for Paul’s doing this 
while some other apostles did not, may perhaps be the fact that 
Paul preached among the heathen, they chiefly among Jews. 
The Jews had been taught by Moses, “Six days shalt thou la- 
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bor and do all thy work ;” and had never accepted the heathen 
doctrine of the degradation of labor. 

The third proof that the modern doctrine of the dignity, 
right and obligation of labor is of Christian origin, would be 
to cite the new sentiments on the subject which appear at once 
and continue to predominate in Christian literature, and to 
show from history the gradual realization of these sentiments 
' in the new civilization which emerged. This argument can- 
not be presented within the limits of this Article. We can 
only indicate what the argument might be. 

The contrast between the writings of the Christian fathers 
and those of the wisest heathen before Christ is wonderful and 
refreshing. Everywhere we find recognized the rights and 
dignity of man as man, the brotherhood of men, the law of re- 
ciprocity, the greatness and obligation of service ; and these 
principles arestrenuously urged directly against the abuses of the 
time. When they speak of labor they insist on its dignity and 
rights. Says Basil, “ man isa great being ” (Méya dvépwmos), and 
Ambrose, “Magnum opus Dei es, homo.” Thus Chrysostom 
declares: “ Do not imagine that an injury to a slave will be 
pardoned as of no consequence, because it is only against a 
slave. Human laws recognize a difference between the two 
classes, but God’s law knows none.” (Homily 22, in Ephes.) 
And again, “Let us not be ashamed of mechanical employ- 
ment; let us not despise manual lubor; let us rather despise 
idleness and laziness. If work were disgraceful, Paul would 
not have worked with his own hands, he would not have 
gloried in it, he would not have forbidden those who will not 
work to eat.” 

This peculiarity of the Christian doctrine was often and 
earnestly urged as an argument against it. Lucian ridiculed 
the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man. It was one 
of the strong points made by Celsus that Christianity is as ac- 
cessible to mechanics and laborers as to cultivated minds. 
Julian, the apostate, argues against it from the low condition 
of its founder, from its doctrine of the natural equality of men, 
from its upsetting the ancient order of society, and contound- 
ing the distinction of ranks. How could a free man love a 
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slave? Says Schmidt, “ The equality of slaves with free men, 
and the duty of loving them, was a doctrine that confounded 
the pagan, overturning the order of nature and subjecting those 
who teach it to profound contempt.” 

Even the heathen writers who lived after Christ exhibit a 
marked advance in their teachings on this subject, beyond those 
of an earlier period. This fact is best accounted for, by sup- 
posing that Christian ideas had penetrated the thinking of the 
times beyond the limits of the church. 

To this argument from Christian literature should be added 
the argument from the actual history of the decay of the old, 
and rise of the new and Christian civilization. 

It is often said of genius that it does not create a school, but 
kindles an influence. The same is true of Christ and the 
Apostles. They did not aim to tear away specific abuses, but 
to create a new life. They did not aim violently to demolish 
existing institutions, but to disseminate the principles which 
must germinate into a new civilization. Thus on the subject 
of slavery, says Wallon: “Christianity was not urgent to tear 
the slave from his master, but to detach the master from slave- 
ry by the sentiment of the dignity of man.” Studied in the 
light of this principle, the history of Christianity discloses its 
steady influence in elevating labor from its degradation. 

Labor at once ceased to be degrading among the Christians. 
Even slavery was not considered degrading, for the slave was 
the Lord’s freeman. ‘ You say,” says Chrysostom, “ that your 
father is a consul, and your mother a saint. No matter; show 
me your own life, it is only by it that I judge of your nobility. 
I call the slave loaded with chains noble and lord, if I see no- 
bility in his life. I call base and ignoble him who, though in 
the midst of dignities, has a servile spirit.” The fathers tanght 
indeed, that labor is a penalty of the fall, but they insisted that 
it had acquired a new signification since it had been honored 
by Jesus Christ, the son of a mechanic, and by the Apostles, 
who labored with their own hands. All useful pursuits of in- 
dustry were considered honorable. 

Even the corruptions of Christianity did not suppress its 
tendency to ennoble labor. Many of the martyrs had been 
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laborers, and when relics began to be honored, kings and no- 
bles made pilgrimages to kiss the mouldy bones of an artisan 
or a slave. 

Monasticism, also, conferred honor on labor. The monastic 
orders were open to slaves freed for the purpose by pious mas- 
ters; and the highest ecclesiastical offices were open to them, 
as to men of all other ranks. The founders of monasteries 
enjoined labor, especially agriculture, and in the monastic 
schools all kinds of trades were learned. Says Cassian: “ Ope- 
rans monachus uno demone pulsatur, otiosus vero innumeris 
spiritibus devastatur.” Comte acknowledges this agency in 
elevating labor, and speaks of “ the fine spectacle of the holy 
hands of monks extended to labors before regarded as degrad- 
ing.” (Positive Philos, B. 6, chap. xi.) In the fourth centu- 
ry some Christians proposed to renounce the world and also to 
renounce labor, for the purpose of leading a life of meditation. 
Augustine rebukes them severely; he urges on them the uni- 
versal obligation to industry, and the disgrace of living idly 
on the toils of their brethren. At the same period illustrious 
bishops and priests confounded the idle monks by their own 
example, and worked with their own hands in the fields and at 
various trades, in order to get means'to help the poor without 
being themselves a charge to the faithful. 

The system of slavery felt the effects of these new princi- 
ples and gradually passed away. The Christian fathers always 
protested against the ancient theory of the natural inferiority 
of the slave. Chrysostom examining the origin of slavery, 
goes back to the origin of the human race, and insists that 
God created the first pair free, and created no slave to serve 
them. He always declares that the slave has the same natural 
nobleness as his master, the same immortality, the same divine 
grace. Augustine insists that master and slave are only differ- 
ent names, and that the men who bear them are originally 
equal. The Christian fathers teach that the distinction be- 
tween master and slave is the result of tyranny, selfishness, and 
crime. They teach that slavery is contrary to the nature of 
man and to the spirit of Christ’s kingdom. As a result of 
these teachings, emancipation as a Christian act became com- 
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mon. One lady gave liberty at once to all herslaves, amount- 
ing to the enormous number of eight thousand.* 

Comte affirms these views. Speaking of the causes of eman- 
cipation in the Middle Ages, he says: “The spiritual influence 
is obvious enough. The serfs had the same religion with their 
superiors, and the same fundamental education which was de- 
rived from it. And not only did religion afford them rights 
by prescribing reciprocal duties, but it steadily proclaimed vol- 
untary emancipation to be a Christian duty, whenever the la- 
boring class showed inclination and fitness for liberty. The 
famous bull of Alexander III., on the general abolition of 
slavery in Christendom, was merely an official sanction of a 
custom which had been extending for some centuries. The 
influence thus wrought was not that of moral doctrine alone. 
The morality was enforced by the persevering action of a 
priesthood which was opposed to the institution of caste and 
open to be recruited from every social class, and which relied 
mainly for the permanence of its organization on the laboring 
classes, whose rise it therefore constantly favored.” (Positive 
Phil. B. 6, chap. xi.) 

From these principles and influences of Christianity gradu- 
ally emerged the great industrial movement by which modern 
Christian civilization is distinguished from that of the heathen 
and Mohammedan, and which in Christian civilization takes 
the place anciently occupied by wars of conquest in giving 
scope to human energy. This is an additional and moment- 
ous item in the argument, and the force of the argument is in- 
creased by the fact that the power and extent of this move- 
ment are greatest precisely in those Protestant countries where 
Christianity ismost advanced. Comte well says: “This change 
constitutes the greatest temporal revolution ever experienced 
by mankind. If the Greek philosophers had been told that 
slavery would be utterly abolished, and that the free men of 
a great and powerful population would subject themselves to 





*Schmidt Essai Hist. Livre II. chap. 4, $1 and 2. Tothis work, and to Chastel’s 
Historical Studies, already quoted, the reader is referred for a more complete il- 
lustration pf this part of our argument. 
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labors then considered servile, the boldest and most generous 
thinkers would have cried out against a Utopia so absurd and 
utterly baseless. For the world was then too young to have 
learned that in social changes, spontaneous and gradual evolu- 
tions always end in far transcending the most audacious origi- 
nal speculation.” 


It remains to consider the present position of the Christian 
doctrine of labor in its struggle with the antagonistic princi- 
ples. 

First, this doctrine has a powerful supporter in the industrial 
movement which itself originated. That movement has ac- 
quired a momentum which carries forward the principles that 
originated it. Thus wisdom is justified of her children. 

In the ancient civilization labor, being servile or mercenary, 
gave no scope to enterprise and no reward to ambition. It 
was a necessary but despicable drudgery—the compost of so- 
ciety, vile in itself, yet needed under the roots to give itself up 
to be organized into the leaf and flower and fruit above. The 
only scope for manly enterprise and the only reward of manly 
ambition were either in politics or in war. The ancient civili- 
zation was warlike; the modern is industrial. 

Industry, therefore, was necessarily stagnant, incapable of the 
inventions and achievements of modern skill. No heathen 
nation ever had a patent office. 

Hence intellectual effort was not directed into that channel. 
The ancient mathematicians could not help stumbling on some 
useful mechanical inventions ; but they left them to oblivion. 
They recorded their belief that science was degraded by being 
employed as an auxiliary to labor. The brain disowned the 
hand. 

Even the greater structures created by ancient labor are 
monuments of its degradation. The pyramids built by slaves 
beneath the lash to honor a despot, the palaces of Nineveh 
standing magnificent amid the mud dwellings of the people, 
even the Grecian temples, windowless buildings in which no 
assembly gathered for instruction or worship, and useful only 
in their beauty, even the Roman roads built for the march of 
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armies, are monuments of the servility of labor and the ab- 
sorption of the individual into the organization of the State. 
What would be the Seven Wonders of the world now? The 
very question suggests the total difference between the ancient 
civilization and the modern. Not great structures standing idle 
to be gazed at in open-mouthed wonder ; but the mariner’s com- 
pass, gunpowder, the printing press, the power loom, the steam 
engine, the electric telegraph, and the like—agencies at work 
everywhere, multiplying and cheapening the products of labor 
and promoting the comfort of the people. 

In our Christian civilization the industrial movement gives 
full scope to manly energy, and ample reward to ambition. 
The Christian conception of human industry was totally absent 
from the Greek and Roman mind. It is the action of man, 
guided by a knowledge of nature’s laws, and using nature’s 
forces to subdue the earth to himself, and to take possession of 
all its resources for the use and comfort and improvement of 
mankind. Thus viewed it is impossible to regard it as degrad- 
ing. To it science contributes its discoveries, and art its in- 
ventions. Into its channels the thought and enterprise of the 
age are directed. Every man may regard his private employ- 
ment as a part of the vast industrial enterprise which is sub- 
duing the earth, as the service of mankind by which he con- 
tributes his part to the general welfare. Thus private business 
is exalted to the character of a public function, and the wide 
division, which used to lift the one to dignity, and sink the 
other to degradation, disappears. 

The magnificent results which industry, thus guided by sci- 
ence and served by art, has already achieved and is achieving, 
equally assist in fortifying and advancing the Christian doc- 
trine of labor. In our own country, for example, we see what 
is unprecedented in the history of the world, a continent given 
to an already civilized people to subdue and develop. We 
used to be told that the tide of population advanced into the 
wilderness along the entire breadth of the country on an aver- 
age seventeen miles in a year, that population increased by 
2000 every day, and the like marvels which became trite to us, 
though without precedent in history. We now see the growth 
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of population and the building of cities in these troublous 
times, and have just welcomed a State that has grown up in 
the wilderness in three years of war. Like a tree quickened 
at the warming touch of spring, this continent is quickening 
into life at the touch of free labor, pouring its resources like 
sap through every channel, swelling and budding, and bursting 
all over into leaf, and blossom, and fruit. Impossible for men, 
who participate in such a work, to feel that labor is degrading! 

Thus by the momentum which it has acquired by centuries of 
progress, and which every new invention increases, the indus- 
trial movement is pushing on the Christian doctrine of the 
dignity, rights, and obligation of labor, and at the same time 
strengthening the principles and customs of civilization which 
this doctrine involves. Industrial enterprise takes the place of 
military enterprise, and wars of conquest are under the ban of 
Christian civilization ; the laborer is lifted to manhood, also to 
the purifying influences of domeéstic life, which both war and 
slavery had made impossible ; aristocracy is smitten at the root 
by the setting up against superiority of birth the superiority 
of wealth acquired by industry; and by the division of labor, 
and the commercial interchange of products, nations feel 4 com- 
munity of interest and are learning the brotherhood of man. 

The Christian doctrine of labor has found another powerful 
supporter in the American Union, and the political principles 
and institutions belonging to it. This is trne notwithstanding 
the Union incidently contained in it the antagonistic institu- 
tion of slavery, against which it has necessarily, and from the 
law of its own life, come in collision. 

The American Union not only differs as a Union from the 
many confederacies which have preceded it, and failed, but 
it also differs from all other republics in a more correct esti- 
mate of the relations of government to labor. 

A government implies a principle embodied in institutions. 
The Democratic principle is that all men are equally endowed 
by God with the right to use their own faculties, and to pos- 
sess whatever acquisitions or advantages they can thus honest- 
ly gain; and government exists to protect this right. The in- 
stitutions in which this principle is embodied must be popular 
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and constitutional. The people are the. depositaries of power, 
and are to choose their own agents to administer the govern- 
ment; and the administration of these agents, as well as the 
action of the people in choosing them, must be defined by pre- 
cise constitutional provisions. 

Other governments rest on the principle of domination ; that 
God has endowed particular classes or families with the right 
to peculiar privileges, upheld by the labor of the remainder of 
the population, and government exists to protect the privileges 
of the few, and to enforce the service of the many. The in- 
stitutions in which these principles are embodied must be 
monarchical or aristocratic; the privileged families are the de- 
positaries of power. The government may or may not be con- 
stitutional. 

Under governments of this class labor is necessarily degrad- 
ed. Andit is evident that the ancient republics belong in this 
class rather than the other. Though they adopted some repub- 
lican forms and methods, their principle was the principle of 
domination. 

The American Republic differs from them in that it rests 
entirely on the republican principle and embodies it in repub- 
lican institutions. Thus it comes into peculiar relations to 
labor, and such as no other government sustains to it. 

It simply protects the laborer’s right to employ his own ca- 
pacities and to enjoy his gains—the career open to talents. In 
this our republicanism differs from the red republicanism of 
Europe. That retains a large element of the old heathen doc- 
trine,— 

“ The tawny lion pawing to get free 
His hinder parts,”— 
the unextricated parts remaining, as one of the old divines 
phrases it, “plain mud.” It teaches rather the dignity of prop- 
erty and the right to it, than the dignity of labor, and the 
right and obligation to it. It inclines to the doctrine that every 
man has a right to an equal share in the property of the coun- 
try. It insists on the obligation of government to provide for 
the people, as the Roman government did in the annual dota- 
tion of wheat. Hence the tendency of European republican- 
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ism to socialism and agrarianism. Hence whenever there is a 
revolution in a European capital, the new government is com- 
pelled to provide support in some way for the laboring people, 
and the streets resound with the terrific ery, “bread or blood.” 
Europeans have always expected that in any convulsion in this 
country the streets of our cities would resound with the same 
ery. But it is not heard. Our system does not permit our 
people to look to government for support or for work, but only 
for protection in supporting themselves. 

Our government, also, takes away the laws and political 
institutions, like the right of primogeniture, which obstruct the 
career of industry and perpetuate vast wealth in particular 
lines of descent. 

It also affords all facilities for every man to make the most 
of himself, establishing free schools, and making the public 
lands easily attainable by settlers. 

Our government also gives the people power to preserve 
their rights by electing their rulers. The right of suffrage is 
not one of the natural or inalienable rights. Evidently a 
natural right cannot accrue precisely at 21 years of age and 
have no existence at the age of 20. How far it shall be ex- 
tended is a question of expediency, to be determined posi- 
tively by constitutional or statute law. It must be extended 
so far as will most effectually secure the fundamental rights of 
man. In the States of the Union the right is widely extended. 
Notwithstanding the obvious dangers of what is called univer- 
sal suffrage, it will doubtless prove itself the policy best 
fitted to our institutions; because it trusts the public with the 
care of their own rights. 

On the other hand, our political system contains the most 
effectual guarantees against the dangers incident to universal 
suffrage. By adopting the constitution the public have forti- 
fied the government against popular excitement, and have de- 
liberately put it beyond their own power, rashly to alter the 
government under the impulse of popular passion. And the 
open career to industry creates in all classes a property in- 
terest in the preservation of the government. Europeans have 
predicted that our institutions would be short-lived on account 
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of the absence of this conservative influence. They have ar: 
gued that the wealthy class would feel no interest in the 
preservation of the government because it debars them from 
aristocratic privileges. But there is no wealthy class in Amer- 
ica, but only wealthy individuals. The man who has won his 
wealth by his own industry, or at the furthest whose father 
has thus won it, is identified in interest with the political 
system which opens to him his career and permits no superi- 
ority of birth to flout him. Europeans have argued that the 
government cannot stand long because controlled by the 
votes of a populace who have no pecuniary interest staked on 
its preservation. But our system, by opening a career to in- 
dustry, gives to every man a pecuniary interest in the sta- 
bility of the government. Every man either has property or 
expects to acquire it. Every man expects wealth, if not for 
himself, at least for some of his children. The system places 
the people in an entirely different attitude from that of the 
people of Europe. The argument for the danger of universal 
suffrage founded on the latter is without force when applied to 
the former. When Macaulay predicts that; if not in this cen- 
tury, then in the next, our country will be over-crowded and 
our elections at the control of starving operatives and reckless 
Trades Unions, we may quietly wait for time to disprove his 
prophecy and to show a population of conservative and intelli- 
gent property holders and property getters, interested in the 
support of government and the enforcement of law. 

Here, for the first time, the Christian doctrine of labor finds 
itself upheld by congenial political institutions. Here it finds 
not a populace nor a peasantry, but a people, and has oppor- 
tunity to stamp itself on a national character, and to realize in 
society the principles on which it rests. Already we see the 
educating efficiency of industrial and democratic ideas and 
institutions in peculiarities of American character, the over- 
looking of which puts European critics at fault, who judge 
only from the knowledge of people educated under aristocratic 
institutions, and makes their judgments and predictions ridie- 
ulously false. While the ancients denied that a laborer was 
capable of manliness, the people that is most effectually in- 
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fluencing the civilization of the world is an industria! people, 
so devoted to business as scarcely to be capable of enjoying 
leisure. It is a people remarkable for the general and equable 
diffusion of physical comfort, of intelligence and intellectual 
culture, for public spirit, for interest in all that promotes hu- 
man welfare, for hopefulness and progressiveness, for manly 
self-reliance, for energy and enterprise. The enthusiastic joy 
of Americans at the supposed success of the Atlantic Telegraph, 
contrasted with the indifference of Europeans, exemplifies 
the contrast between them in their interest in human progress. 
We see also the tendency of aristocratic civilization to concen- 
trate advantages, and the tendency of republican civilization 
to diffuse them. If the former can show statesmen more con- 
summate, scholars more learned, gentlemen more polished, the 
latter can show more widely diffused political knowledge and 
general intelligence and culture. If the former can show 
larger estates, the latter opposes overgrown wealth and shows 
the general distribution of property. If we have no St. Pe- 
ter’s nor St. Paul’s, nor any Bodleian library, we have churches 
and libraries in every hamlet, schools in every neighborhood, 
and books in every house. If we have not the elegant palaces 
of noblemen, we have millions of happy cottages and the gen- 
eral diffusion of comfort ; so that an American laborer is as- 
tonished at the little with which an emigrant is contented; 
and the waste of an American camp, it has been said, would 
support a European army. If we have no private parks, we 
have no poachers. Such is the people that, educated under 
republican institutions, is realizing the Christian doctrine 
of labor in its own history and the civilization which it 
develops. 

We can only glance at the present position of the opposing 
forces. The old slavery which Christianity first encountered, 
long ago, under the power of Christianity, ceased to exist. 
Serfdom, which succeeded it in the feudal system, has passed 
away. Monarchical and aristocratic institutions remain. 
Neither of these ever had any footing in this country. We 
had the immense advantage of beginning without the entail of 
these institutions and their everywhere penetrating influences. 
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The principal influence of aristocracy here is to dazzle weak- 
minded men, who speak of it as a disparagement that Ameri- 
can estates are so much less than the great estates of Europe, 
who affect in house and equipage, and attendance, the state of 
a European lord, and, sewing yellow plush upon the hat and 
clothes of a hired man, think they are like a European nobleman 
with servants in livery; and to blind other misguided men to 
get up strikes and Trades Unions, which may be excused 
where labor is degraded and kept down, but have no place in 
our civilization in which labor is free. 

The great antagonist in this country to the Christian doc- 
trine of labor is negro slavery, which has succeeded to feudal 
serfdom, and in some respects is worse than it and than the 
ancient slavery. We say of it only this; both it and the;state 
of society arising from it rest on the heathen doctrine of the 
degradation of labor, and are in direct antagonism to the 
Christian doctrine. The present rebellion is an attempt to 
establish the old heathen civilization, with its castes, its aristo- 
cracies, its contempt of labor, its interest in military rather 
than in industrial pursuits. In reading quotations from Ar- 
istotle and other heathen writers of antiquity, the reader 
must have been struck with the fact that they propound the 
same theory of society which has been propounded of late 
at the South; the need of a class raised above the neces- 
sity of labor and having leisure to attend to the affairs of the 
State; the laboring class, the foundation by which the super- 
structure of society is supported; an inferior race, because 
weak, bound to serve the superior race because it is strong; 
and the like. The only difference is that the ancients write 
in language of classic dignity and elegance, while McDuffie, 
Hammond, and their coadjutors, in more vulgar style, talk of 
“mudsills” and “ the greasy mechanics of the North.” We 
charge on those politicians the folly and the crime of attempt- 
ing to crush Christ’s truth respecting labor, to arrest the be- 
nign progress of the civilization which it creates, and to de- 
stroy the great republic in whose institutions the doctrine 
found protection and support, and by whose growth and might 
it was pushing its peaceful conquests across the continent. 
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Those politicians are correct in affirming that the republics of 
Greece and Rome rested on slavery as their corner-stone. 
Every law, every usage, every institution of those republics 
degraded labor and barred it from the possibility of rising. 
But their folly and crime are that they insist that all republics 
must be like them, and attempt to destroy this republic 
because it is vitalized by the contrary and the Christian 
doctrine. Nay, their crime outreaches this. They would 
recognize heathen civilization and polity in the name of 
Christianity, and blaspheme Christ by affirming that he 
taught no other principles on this subject than Aristotle 
taught. They would incorporate a heathenish philosophy into 
a modern civilization and state, and when that abomination 
of desolation stands in the holy place, they baptize it in the 
name of Christ. 


It appears, then, that this conflict does not result from local 
or temporary causes. It is but one campaign in the long con- 
flict between the Christian and the heathenish doctrine of 
labor, and the two forms of civilization which these respect- 
ively create. 

It appears, also, that so far as American civilization 
is vitalized by this doctrine it is vitalized by a truth of 
Christianity, possesses the vigor and immortality of Chris- 
tianity and must go forward with it to triumph. The wor- 
ship of Jupiter and Apollo cannot be restored. Equally 
abortive must be the effort to perpetuate in institutions the 
principles of that heathenism, when in the fulness of time 
Christ pushes into. collision with it institutions which his truth 
vitalizes with the vigor of immortality. Slavery is an iceberg 
floated away from its Arctic home, a and melting in the 
waves of a sunnier climate. 

It is of great practical importance to diaiiates the Christian 
origin of the modern doctrine of labor. Doubtless, in the great 
industrial movement of these times, which has been gathering 
momentum from every discovery and invention for many cen- 
turies, we see the fulfillment of God’s original promise to give 
to man dominion over the earth. Man lost the fulfillment of * 
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this promise by his fall, but regains it through Christ, whose 
teaching set in motion that industrial energy which is subdu- 
ing the earth. It is necessary to bear its Christian character 
in mind. So mighty and broad has this movement become, 
there is danger, if we forget Christ’s claim on it, that we for- 

t our spiritual interests and obligations, and become swal- 
lowed up and lost in material enterprise and gains, There is 
danger lest this overgrown child of Christianity turn Chris- 
tianity itself out of doors. We must learn that man does not 
live by bread alone, but by the word of God. A civilization 
wholly occupied with material interests may be as deadly as 
heathenism itself. 
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Article IV.—THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL OBLI- 
GATION. 


From a very early period in his history, man experiences 
what is known as a sense of duty, of oughtness, of obliga- 
tion. In certain contingencies there arises within his soul 
the authoritative command, Do thus; and he cannot help 
but acknowledge, I am bound, obligated to obey. This 
“sense of obligation” is found to be an intellectual percep- 
tion; and to be universal, spontaneous, and organic. It is 
further found, that this is the highest possible requirement, 
which can lie upon any being; for the positive and unquali- 
fied affirmation of the intellect is, that when a being has obey- 
ed this behest, he has performed the highest possible act. 

Such a command, occupying such a position, having espe- 
cial and sole regard to moral beings, must necessarily fasten 
the attention of the world’s purest and profoundest thinkers ; 
and the question would inevitably assert itself, and de- 
mand an answer: What is the ground of this command! 
Why is this obligation? Without attempting a historical re- 
view of the growth of human thought upon this subject, it 
will be the object of the following Article to present, by 
quotations, the views, respecting it, of three eminent writers 
now living in our country; to construct, partly at least there- 
from, a clear, exact, and {final statement of the truth,—such 
as shall be self-evident; and, in doing this, to note and elim- 
inate what is believed to be an error in the theory held by two 
of them. The extracts which have been selected are given 
below in historical order : 


“The ground of obligation, then, is that reason, or vonsid- 
eration, intrinsic in, or belonging to, the nature of an object 
which necessitates the rational affirmation that it ought to be 
chosen for its own sake.” 

“T say the intrinsic nature of the ultimate end, for the sake 
of which the executive acts are demanded, must be in the 
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mind as the ground of the obligation, and as the condition of 
the affirmation of the obligation to put forth executive acts to 
secure that end, although this fundamental reason is not in the 
immediate view of the mind, as the object of conscious atten- 
tion at the time.” 

“We necessarily assume our own obligation to will good 
for its own sake.” 

“The good of universal being ought to be chosen and pro- 
moted, because of its intrinsic value.” 

“The intrinsic nature and value of the highest well being 
of God and of the universe is the sole foundation of moral 
obligation.”* 


“This inward witnessing of the absolute in his own wor- 
thiness, gives the ultimate estimate to nature which needs 
and can attain to nothing higher than that it should satisfy 
this worthiness as end; and thereby in all his works he 
fixes, in his own light, upon the subjective archetype, and at- 
tains to the objective result of that which is befitting his own 
dignity. It is, therefore, in no craving want which must be 
gratified, but from the interest of an inner behest, which 
should be executed for his worthiness’ sake, that ‘God has 
created all things, and for his pleasure they are and were 
created.’ ”+ 

“We next take the rational good, and in carrying it up to 
its highest attainment, we shall all along find that which has 
an intrinsic excellency, that no gratification of appetite may 
be allowed to buy. In the last space of the rational we shall 
find that supreme excellency which holds all else in subserv- 
iency and is the absolute end of all ends.” 

“We apply the /nspiration of the spirit’s own excellency. 
Whether absolute or finite spirit, there is to each an inner 
world of conscious prerogative,—revealed to itself completely, 
and to itself only,—except as the absolute comprehends the 
finite,—and from which comes forth perpetually the impera- 











* Systematic Theology, by Rev. Charles G. Finney. English edition, pp. 42, 
102, 132. 
t Rational Psychology, by Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., p. 591, 
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tive that every action be restrained by that which is due to its 
own dignity.” “There is an awful sanctuary in every im- 
mortal spirit, and man needs nothing more than to exclude all 
else, and stand alone before himself, to be made conscious of 
an authority he can neither dethrone nor delude. From its 
approbation comes self-respect ; from its disapprobation comes 
self-contempt. A stern behest is ever upon him that he do 
nothing to degrade the real dignity of his spiritual being. He 
is a law to himself, and has both the judge and executioner 
within himself, and inseparable from him.” “We may call 
this the imperative of the reason, the constraint of con- 
science, or the voice of God within him; but by whatever 
terms expressed, the real meaning will be that every man 
has consciously the ‘bond upon him to do that, and that 
only, which is due to his spiritual excellency.” “To be thus 
worthy of spiritual approbation is the end of all ends; and as 
worthy of happiness, this may now righteously be given and 
righteously taken; but not righteously paid as price nor 
claimed as wages. The good is to be worthy, not that he is 
to get something for it. The highest good—the summum 
bonum—is worthiness of spiritual approbation.”* 


“ The highest good would be from the activity of the highest 
powers in a right relation to their highest object.” 

“Tt must surely be difficult to satisfy those who cannot find 
an adequate end and good in their own highest blessedness, 
and in the highest blessedness of God and His Universe.” 

We ought to do what ought to be done, “because of the 
intrinsic excellency and worth of that end.” 

Speaking of Dr. Hickok, President Hopkins says, “ From 
so able a thinker I differ with regret. But what is that in 
which a man’s worthiness of spiritual approbation consists ?” 
It is in his choice of an ultimate end. The character is accord- 
ing to that. Does, then, the highest good of man consist in 
his choosing as an ultimate end his own choice of an ultimate 
end? This cannot be, and yet would seem to follow from the 
definition.” 





* Moral Science, by Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., pp. 45, 47, 48, 49. 
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“No doubt worthiness is conditional, and in a moral being 
necessarily so, for blessedness. But the word, though it may 
be used absolutely, naturally carries with it an indication of 
something beyond itself. A worthiness of what? Of appro- 
bation? And why not of the blessedness there is in and 
through that worthiness and that approbation ?”’ 

“We do not love God because we are under obligation to, 
except as his worth and worthiness impose the obligation. We 
love him impartially because of his worth, and complacently 
because of his worthiness.”* 


We remark, in passing, that the last quotation, espeeially 
what we have italicized, agrees exactly with Dr. Hickok’s posi- 
tion; and is directly opposed to the doctrine that “ the intrin- 
sic nature and value of blessedness” is the foundation of 
moral obligation. A new statement, of such a character as 
was indicated at the first, is required. As a help to this, the 
following bit of analysis may be valuable. In making it, the 
distinction properly observed between essence, as the founda- 
tion of God’s being, and substance, as the foundation of finite 
persons, is observed. The logical order of elements in a per- 
son is, then, as follows: Essence or substance, constitution, 
personality, spontaneous activity, conduct. A person is a 
certain constitution inhering in essence or substance; and 
possesses thereby capacity for both spontaneous activity and 
conduct. Considered from the point of his activity, the en- 
dowments of a person possessed in his constitution may be 
classified under three heads, viz.: pure reason, spiritual sensi- 
bility, originating will,which is an ultimate cause. Pure 
reason gives simple @ priori ideas; and these ideas in their 
lawful and necessary combinations, or ideals. This it does as 
capacity. As faculty, it examines conduct in the light of 
these ideas and ideals; and in accordance therewith gives 
judgment upon character. Spiritual sensibility is simple 
capacity in the person for pleasure or pain; and is always 
in accord with the decision of the pure reason. Originating 
will is simple faculty—the power to decide what conduct 





* Moral Science, by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., pp. 58, 54, 57, 68, 175. 
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shall be, in view of motives, and is the jinal arbiter of the 
person’s destiny. Reason, then, gives the law of conduct. 
Will gives the conduct. Then reason approves or disapproves, 
as the conduct accords with, or is contrary to, its law. And, 
finally, the sensibility is in a state of blessedness or misery, as 
the reason approves or disapproves. It follows, then, that 
obligation belongs wholly in the province of the reason. 
Worth is a quality of constitution, as inhering in ‘a ground; 
and is in direct ratio to the completeness and approach to per- 
fect harmony of the endowments thereby bestowed. Abso- 
lute worth is quality of God only, as constituted essence, 
possessing all possible endowments. Character is status of 
person ; and is good, or bad, as conduct accords with the law 
of reason, or not. Worthiness is a quality of character; and 
is in direct ratio to the exactness with which conduct accords 
-with the law of the reason, Absclute worthiness is a qual- 
ity of God’s character. Approbation is the smile of the 
reason upon that conduct which accords with its law; and is 
the highest possible attainment of the reason. Blessedness is 
that state of the spiritual sensibility which is agreeable to tie 
person, because his conduct isin accord with the law of the 
reason. 

The way is now prepared for the definition of moral obliga- 
tion. Moral obligation is the requirement resting upon a per- 
son to behave or conduct himself in accordance with the 
a priort laws of the pure reason. “This differs from the views 
of Presidents Finney and Hopkins. Theirs may be stated 
thus: Moral obligation is the requirement resting upon a per- 
son to choose the highest blessedness of God and the universe, 
as the object of pursuit; or, as the ultimate end of effort. 
This is defective, because it is not ultimate. The analysis is 
not exhaustive. The questions may be asked, What is this 
blessedness? Why is it blessedness? Why is it the highest 
blessedness? The final answer will be, Because the Being who 
possesses all possible endowments, accords his conduct with 
those endowments. The constitution inhering in the essence 
forms that organization in accordance with which he és, and 
by which he is the possessor of these endowments; and be- 
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comes, therefore, the ground and law of his conduct. Our 
definition being accurate and ultimate, we come next in order 
to our 

PROBLEM. 


To find such a ground of ‘moral obligation as shall be com- 
mon to, and adequate for, and binding upon all moral beings. 
It must be ground for Gop, as much as for created beings. 
Probably no one would deny the fact of obligation as lying 
upon all created moral beings. But there are some, many, 
perhaps, who would hesitate to admit that its imperative lay 
with equal rigor upon the Deity. Yet it must, if he is a 
moral being. The very essence of the idea of moral being is 
obligation to obey law, with the power to violate it. If he is 
not a moral being, two other suppositions, and only two, are 
possible. He is inferior to moral beings. He is superior to 
them. The first is, to use the mildest term, absurd, and needs 
no notice. Of the other it is to be said, one can use the 
words,—for no one can: at all construct the thought,—only 
upon a very inadequate examination of the subject. The sup- 
position is absolutely unthinkable by any intellect. The 
reason gives the positive and unqualified assertion, that no 
higher form of being than personality is possible. God, 
then, is a moral being; and obligation lies upon him to obey” 
moral law, with a rigor commensurate with his absoluteness 
and infinity. The assertion that we enjoy, in common with 
God, the endowment of a moral nature, may at first sight 
shock some mind. But only thus can it be true, that we are 
“in his image.” In this assertion is involved no degradation of 
God, and noundue elevation of man. Infinity and finiteness, 
as opposite qualities, the one of God, the other of man, must 
forever differentiate them, and these qualities in no way inter- 
fere with the fact of the common moral nature. 

God is self-existent ; and so has neither “ beginning of years 
nor end of days.” Other moral beings were created; and so 
began to be. Therefore, before time began, God was alone, 
He is unchangeable ; and was then a moral being, under obli- 
gation, just as much as now. Therefore the foundation of 
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moral obligation mast be in him. He is a person. The 
ground of moral obligation for a person must stand in the 
order of nature before the conduct of that person, that it may 
be the standard by which to judge of the character of that con- 
duct. This ground for God must stand, then, in the order 
named. What can stand in the order of nature before God’s 
conduct? But two hypotheses are possible. 1. There is 
nothing, i. e. no ground, for the conduct. 2. A constituted 
Essence is such ground. The former is not only inconceivable, 
but is seen to be absurd. The latter is, then, the truth. Let 
us clearly see this. Personality is form of being. Essence, 
or substance, organized by a constitution, i. e. by a set of ele- 
mental @ priort laws, inhering therein, must be the somewhat, 
which fills that form. But though we see an order of nature, 
in which constitution follows Essence and substance, yet the 
one cannot de without the other. Personality is the form of 
God’s being. Essence constituted must fill that form; and 
thus God is. Essence constituted, in the form of personality, 
is ground for God's spontaneous activity, and for his ability to 
behave. His spontaneous activity gives in the pure reason all 
possible ideas and ideals, as pure light ; in the spiritual sensi- 
bility, pleasure in view of the possession of all possible endow- 
ments; and in the will, a tendency to act in accordance there- 
with; but it only gives what is in the order of nature before 
it. It brings nothing new into being; but only shows what 
already is. The object of our search cannot be, then, in spon- 
taneous activity. Constttuted Essence alone is left. Here, 
then, must be the ground of moral obligation. And here it 
is. Analysis and intuition here accord. What God is, stand- 
ing in the order of nature before what God does, and as 
ground for the possibility of his doing, and as law of his con- 
duct, must be, and is, the foundation of moral obligation. 

The following reflections will help to place this in a clear 
and satisfactory light before the mind. Man is instinctively 
pleased with endowments, and necessarily accords to them a 
real value. Large and varied intellectual gifts, an elegant 
manner, and beauty of person, when appreciated, awaken in 
the believer spontaneous admiration; while yet no credit is 
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deemed to be due therefor, to the person possessing them. The 
value of such endowments is directly in proportion to their 
completeness, and thus perfectness or harmony. God, by pos- 
sessing all possible endowments in perfect harmony, possesses 
absolute worth. Such worth is intrinsic value, and is a quality 
of God’s nature. Without doubt the intrinsic value of the 
ultimate end must be the foundation of moral obligation. 
Therefore President Finney’s dictum must be changed to read 
as follows: . 

The intrinsic nature and value of God's self, as the embodi- 
ment or unity of all possible endowments, in perfect harmony, 
and so, a3 ground for, and law of God's conduct, is the foun- 
dation of moral obligation. 

It can now be seen how “the highest good—the swmmum 
bonum—is worthiness of spiritual approbation.” The person, 
by the eye of reason, and in the light of reason, sees the law, 
and his conduct in accordance therewith. Approbation spon- 
taneously and inevitably follows; and the person immediately 
knows that this is the highest possible act of the reason. Pres- 
ident Hopkins well says, ‘“‘ The highest good would be from the 
activity of the highest powers, in a right relation to their high- 
est object.” Mark “would be from.” Teason is the highest 
intellectual power. Nothing can be paramount to a priori law; 
for this is the final reason why other things are right and good. 
Sensibility is not power. It is simple capacity. Originating 
will is the highest executive and determining power. Choice 
of the right ultimate end, or, in other words, determination to 
conduct in accordance with a priori law, is the highest act of 
will. In a person, then, seeing by the eye, and in the light of 
reason, @ prioré laws, conducting himself in accordance there- 
with, and seeing his conduct so in accord, there becomes, spon- 
taneously and inevitably, the highest good—spiritual approba- 
tion. Consequent upon this is a blessedness or well being. 
A person feels happy when he does what he knows,—intuits,— 
is according to principle. 

Presidents Finney and Hopkins are wrong, because they 
make a state of the sensibility, or at most a state of the whole 
person, the object of choice, and its intrinsic value the founda- 
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tion of obligation. On this theory we make the following re- 
marks : 

I. Obligation can be experienced only in the intellect. It is 
simple intellectual affirmation of worth in the standard, and 
of obedience as due to the law, because of its intrinsic value. 
It cannot be in the spiritual sensibility, because this is only 
capacity for feeling ; and the feeling is inevitably pleasure or 
pain, as the reason approves or disapproves. 

II. Blessedness has no intrinsic value. It isa state, is pure- 
ly relative, and only zs, because “ the highest powers are act- 
ing in a right relation to their highest object.” It is not final, 
because it is based upon such action. That only is final which 
is the reason why such action is right. Nothing, that is not 
final, can have intrinsic value. 

III. If, then, blessedness is end, ¢¢ can only be as wages. 
On this ground one will accord his conduct with the law of the 
reason, because an agreeable state follows. But theitruth is 
that the obligation would lie just as rigorously, if pain followed 
inevitably. Obligation utterly disregards all states. Its im- 
perative is, that conduct shall be according to law, for the law’s 
own sake, no matter if misery result. But misery will not, 
cannot result to him who obeys law for its intrinsic excellence. 
To him blessedness is a gift. Hence one cannot be worthy of 
blessedness. It cannot be earned. Approbation, the highest 
act of the reason, he can deserve; and having deserved, de- 
mand ; and it cannot be withheld. Then bliss will inevitably 
follow; and that cannot be withheld. 

The objection will arise, that man does not possess God’s 
endowments, and therefore cannot obey. To this it is replied, 
Man, however infantile, is formed “in the image of God.” 
He therefore possesses “ the law written in his heart.” And 
only to the extent that he sees the law, and sees the obligation, 
is he bound. Light and obligation measure each other. Hence 
every man is to himself the subordinate ground, as God is the 
final ground, of obligation. Except a man could annihilate 
himself, he could not rid himself of this, or of the conscious- 
ness of it. 
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Article V.—FREEDOM OF WILL :—EDWARDS AND 
WHEDON.* 


In reviewing a controversial book, the critic must pass judg- 
ment on at least two books, instead of one. If that book be 
written on the Will, and since the time of Edwards, he may 
be sure that Edwards’ “ Careful and Strict Enquiry” will be 
one of the two books that demand his attention. We were not 
surprised therefore on taking up Dr. Whedon’s treatise to find 
in the “Index of Authors mentioned,” the following: “ Ed- 
wards, Elder, passim.” An examination of the work justifies 
the reference. The work is not indeed a mere review of Ed- 
wards, it is a thorough discussion of the whole subject; but as 
the author finds the champion of Calvinistic philosophy every- 
where in his path, he everywhere assails him boldly, and as he 
confidently believes, successfully. His apparent confidence re- 
minds us of the remark often made, that although Edwards 
has been answered many times, somehow he will not stay an- 
swered. Indeed the great number of answers is regarded by 
some as evidence of the soundness of Edwards’ arguments ; 
but how would such reasoning apply to Hume? Are the nu- 
merous answers to Hume, testimonies to the soundness of Ais 
arguments? Does not Error as well as Truth have its strong- 
holds, which must be often assaulted before they are carried ? 
For our own part,.we did not take up Dr. Whedon’s book with 
the feeling that its very existence was presumptive evidence 
against its worth. 





* A careful and strict enquiry into the modern prevailing notions of that 
Freedom of Will, which is supposed to be essential to moral agency, virtue and 
vice, reward and punishment, praise and blame. Rom. ix. 16. It is not of him 
that willeth.” [Written at Stockbridge, Mass., 1753.] 

“The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of human Responsibility and Divine Gov- 
ernment, elucidated and maintained in its issue with the Necessitarian theories 
of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and other leading advocates. By 
D. D. Whedon, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1864. 
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We do not propose to go over the whole ground of contro- 
versy between Edwards and Whedon, for that might require a 
book larger than both of theirs. We shall select a few points 
which seem to be fundamental, and endeavor to ascertain 
whether on those points Whedon has so answered Edwards 
that he will “stay answered.” If we do no more than show 
that there is opportunity for another answer, we shall have ac- 
complished something. Let us first compare the two authors 
in respect to their 


§ 1. Derirrions or Taz WiLL. 


Edwards says the Will is “ Zhat by which the mind chooses 
anything.” P.1,8.1. Wethink this definition is liable to objec- 
tion, but are surprised at the particular objection which Dr. 
Whedon raises. He claims that it is no definition at all, “no 
more than saying that the Will is the power to will.” p. 15. 
He would have the word “ choose” defined ; but why does it 
need defining, except to gratify a metaphysical daintiness that 
is not satisfied with common sense? A word is really defined 
if an equivalent is given which is more familiar. Now choose 
is a more familiar word than wi//, when the latter is used 
otherwise than as an auxiliary. The word will, as an inde- 
pendent verb, is rarely used in common life, while the word 
choose is very commonly used. The point of Edwards’ defini- 
tion is, that the Will is the power of doing that which men com- 
monly express by the word choose. The definition is a refer- 
ence in logical form to the testimony of consciousness, without 
the vain attempt to analyze a primary operation of the mind. 
Our only objection to it is that the word choose is not so com- 
prehensive in its meaning as the word will, for which it stands. 

Let us now examine Whedon’s substitute. “ Will is the 
power of the soul by which it is the conscious author of an in- 
tentional act.” p. 15. If this language has its érdinary mean- 
ing, then, according to it, the Will is the power of the soul by 
which it fulfills its intention, is the conscious author of an in- 


tended act. In other words, it is the power by which the soul 
does as it pleases. Now it would be very strange if a “ free- 
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domist ” should Aefine the Will itself to be just what Edwards 
defines freedom to be, especially when sthe same “ freedomist ” 
declares (p. 30), that Edwards’ freedom is “located out of and 
subsequent to volition ; a freedom of the post-volitional opera- 
tions.” Of course Dr. Whedon would reject this conclusion, 
but the only way to avoid it is to give the word “ intentional ” 
an unusual signification. ‘“ Intentional ” in ordinary language 
means that which is actually intended in a particular case, but 
in Dr. Whedon’s language it evidently means that which is 
potentially intended, which therefore does not confine the voli- 
tion, but only accompanies it, or is a part of it. This enables 
us to understand the careful indefiniteness of his definition of 
volition—*“ that act of the mind which it performs with inten- 
tion.” p. 15. Thus understood, his definition of Will begs the 
great question of the book. We do not suppose that Dr. 
Whedon intended this, but the word “intentional ” seems to 
have slipped by him without waiting for the feat which he 
performed upon, “ voluntary” and “ cause,” cleaving them asun- 
der and leaving only a meagre share for his ‘‘necessitarian ” 
friends. 

But this definition, in a more open manner, attempts to fore- 
close discussion on the possibility of wnconscious action or in- 
clination of Will. This explains the use of the terms “ con- 
scious author” and “intentional.” The Will can do nothing 
except what is done with the consciousness of some definite 
end or intention in view. Who does not see that this is one 
of the points of controversy between eminent Calvinistic and 
Arminian writers, involving the whole theory of the fall of 
man? If the word “ conscious” were the only one in the de- 
finition pointing in this direction, we might suppose the author 
to refer to that low degree of consciousness which pertains to 
every mental act. In that case it would be simply superfluous. 
But the word “ intentional ” coupled with it fixes its meaning, 
and makes it refer to that high degree of consciousness belong- 
ing to deliberation. 

Again, this definition fails to distinguish between doing and 
willing. Willing according to Dr. Whedon is doing an inten- 
tional act. What then is the difference between “I will do” 

VOL, XXIV. 19 ® 
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and “Ido”? According to Edwards “I will do” means “I 
choose to do.” According to Whedon it means “I do with 
intention.” Then we say that if one studies the first Proposi- 
tion of Euclid with an intention, that study is volition, for it is 
an act of mind. It seems to us that Dr. Whedon’s definition 
while it conveys a tolerably correct general impression, for we 
all know beforehand pretty well what the Will is, yet consid 
ered as an exact statement fails utterly to note the distin- 
guishing mark of Will, which is its directing function. 
Whoever shall best interpret the simple formula “I will do,” 
distinguishing it on the one hand from “I do,” and on the 
other from “ I desire to do,” will, it seems to us, give the best 
definition of Will. There may be difficulty in determining 
in what cases the formula is applicable, which is the same as 
a difficulty in determining the sphere of the Will, but this 
need not embarrass us in conceiving of the power to say “I 
will,” in any sphere. When we say “I will do,” at a distance 
from the action contemplated, we call our state of mind a 
purpose, design, determination, or resolution ; but when the 
mind says “I will do,” in view of a present object of action, 
then we call it volition. If the volition be successful, then 
the action is complete, yet the volition and the action willed 
are not one and the same, for common language and common 
sense recognize a differencé always between “I do” and “1 
will do.” It is the difference between the power of acting, 
and the power of pirrctinG our own actions, which is Wit. 


§ 2. Dernrrions or Freepom. 


Edwards, says “The plain and obvious meaning of the 
words Freedom and Liberty, in common speech, is The power, 
opportunity, or advantage that any one has, to do as he pleases.” 
P.1,8.5. To this Dr. Whedon objects that such freedom 
“ belongs not to the Will” and is “ located out of and subsequent 
to volition ; a freedom of the post-volitional operations. p. 30. 
It is plain that Edwards supposed that his freedom belonged 
to the Will, for he says (Appendix) “ Nothing that I maintain 
supposes that men are at all hindered by any fatal necessity 
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from doing, and even willing and choosing as they please, 
with full freedom.” The idea plainly is that both external ac- 
tions and subordinate volitions have precisely the same kind of 
freedom. Yet in this simple and consistent view Dr. Whedon 
discovers two separate and irreconcilable theories of freedom, 
and accuses Edwards (p. 34) of changing from the one to the 
other ! Does not the author believe in subordinate volitions ? 
His book asserts their existence. Does he imagine that Ed- 
wards did not believe in them? “Choosing as he pleases” is 
simply putting forth swhordinate volitions in accordance with 
the antecedent pleasure, or standard purpose, just as a man 
performs external actions in accordance with the same pleasure. 
It seems about as hard for Arminians to understand Edwards’ 
freedom, as it is for some Calvinists to understand the “ power 
of contrary choice.” Are not both inexcusable ? 

But Dr. Whedon insists that the power of doing as we 
please is no freedom of Will, even if it belongs to the Will. 
But why? “Freedom is exemption.” Nowif a man may 
* doas he pleases, then he is ezempt from all insuperable hin- 
drances, and is so far free. In external action he iso¢ always 
so exempt; therefore he is not always free in external 
action. But in internal action he ¢s always thus exempt. 
A man inwardly can always do as he pleases. Nothing 
can possibly intervene to break the connection between 
a leading purpose and its subordinate volitions. This cer- 
tainly looks like freedom. It is exemption from every impedi- 
ment. On the other hand, not only maya man do as he 
pleases inwardly, but he must, for how can a man who is ex- 
empt from every impediment, do as he does not please? What 
is this then? Freedom or necessity? Whedon says it is ne- 
cessity. It is both. An agent acting freely both may and 
must do as he pleases. This is Edwards’ freedom in a nut- 
shell. 

Indeed Dr. Whedon admits that this is a “freedom fo,” but 
since it is not a “freedom from” the same thing, he calls 
it “mechanical freedom” only. But the difference between 
this “ mechanical ” and “ volitional ” freedom is one of extent 
merely, for the latter includes the former. There is, in truth, 
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but one kind of freedom, that is, freedom from something. 
From what? Edwards says from impediments in the way of 
doing as we please. His freedom then is genuine, though 
limited. 

But Dr. Whedon says it is not “responsible freedom.” p. 36. 
Yet it is a freedom essential to all responsibility for particular 
acts. The judge asks whether the prisoner acted without con- 
straint, whether he did as he pleased. If so, he is held respon- 
sible. In such cases this freedom is a necessary link in con- 
necting particular acts with the general purpose. Men are 
tried, condemned, and hanged for their executive volitions on 
the ground that these volitions express truly, free from divert- 
ing influences, their leading design. 

Are we satisfied then with such a limited internal freedom ? 
By no means. It is mere freedom from insubordination 
in the Will. The great and fatal objection to Edwards’ free- 
dom is that it is not co-extensive with responsibility.. A man 
is responsible not only for particular acts, because he does them 
as he pleases, but for pleasing to do as he does. We wanta 
freedom that shall reach as far as responsibility does. Does 
Dr. Whedon give us this? Here is his definition. 

“We should define it as the power or immunity to put 
Sorth, in the same circumstances, either of several volitions.” 
p. 25. <A careless reader might suppose this to mean that we 
have power to put forth either one that we please of several 
volitions; but this is Edwardean freedom. The phrase “ in 
the same circumstances ” is designed to exclude the notion that 
what we please has anything to do in determining which one 
of the volitions we shall put forth. There must be no “ ¢f we 
please” about the matter, for that would give one of these 
“several volitions” an unfair advantage and thus destroy our 
freedom. The “circumstances” which must be the same in- 
clude everything internal and external that.in common lan- 
guage is said to influence the choice; and this sameness of cir- 
cumstances extends to the instant of choice, terminating only 
in the actual volition. The actual choice is not due to any 
change in circumstances, but solely to the power of the Will. 
The motives to each of the volitions may differ much in their 
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power over the feelings, but they must have no difference 
whatever in their power or no-power over the Will. Inclina- 
tions and habits must all stand aloof or there can be no free- 
‘dom. In other words this freedom requires an absolute equi- 
librium of Will until the choice actually commences. 

Now it would strike a common mind, we think, that in this 
view freedom and action are incompatible. We know that men 
are often puzzled to know how to decide, and they explain their 
difficulty by saying that things are so evenly balanced in their 
minds that they cannot choose. It seems that their only 
trouble is that they are so very free. This is strange. If 
men were perfectly free always, they would surely be in a mis- 
erable condition. They would be justified in praying that 
however free they might be subjectively, they might at least be 
“objectively unfree,” in order to get along comfortably in life. 
Being satiated with a “freedom from” they might well long 
for a little ** freedom to.” 

But we will grant for argument’s sake that the mind can act 
according to this rule of freedom, the will being thus divorced 
from the feelings and judgment. We have still to say, 
1. That this freedom is limited. There must be “ several” 
volitions possible, but ¢wo will be enough for the full exercise 
of this freedom. What is the difference between that horrible 
Edwardean necessity and this freedom? Why, in the one case 
you are shut up to one possible volition, and in the other you 
are shut up to two possible volitions! Dr. Whedon cannot 
reply that of these two, the one must be the opposite of the 
other, for we mean to give him the benefit of his improve- 
ments upon the now old fashioned “ contrary choice.” These 
matters must now be judged by the high standard of “ alter- 
native choice.” These two volitions may be so nearly alike 
that the mind can with difficulty tell the difference, and they 
must be so nearly balanced that the wi//, though not the feel- 
ings or judgment, will be in perfect equipoise respecting them 
. up to the “‘ initial instant of choice.” 

2. Let us now look towards the other extremity of this 
numerical freedom. Suppose these “several volitions ” should 
be exceedingly numerous, say 200, all standing on a par be- 
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fore the Will. There must be power to put forth either one. 
If one says that there cannot be so many before the mind at 
once, we answer that Dr. Whedon is careful not to limit the 
number, and we are unable without his help to do it. But 
does not common sense say that a freedom which requires an 
agent to traverse an indefinitely vast field of possible volitions, 
before he can assure himself of his freedom, is an utterly im- 
practicable thing for a finite being ¢ 

8. This requires two or more objects of volition to be pres- 
ent to the mind at the same instant. But suppose there be 
but one, cannot the mind exercise freedom? Moreover it 
seems to us that two or more alternatives cannot be within 
reach of the will at the same instant. The words “ either,” 
“or,” imply a passing of the alternatives before the mind, 
and the adoption of either is an instantaneous act of Will 
in presence of that one object of volition. 

4. This theory makes some choice necessary. The Will has 
“power to put forth either of several volitions,” but no power 
to remain without volition, for it is one of the author’s posi- 
tions that non-action is impossible, (p. 139), whenever free 
action is possible. The will must put forth one of tne two or 
more volitions. This enthrones necessary action in the very 
citadel of freedom. It is no answer to say that Edwards does 
the same, for we are not defending Edwards on this point, 
and Dr. Whedon certainly should not be anxious to keep 
company with him. 

5. This theory is wholly unknown -to consciousness. Con. 
sciousnesss knows nothing about “several volitions ” standing 
together at the last moment of deliberation as candidates 
for the ‘adoption of the Will. It seems to us that we are 
conscious of just this, that weZcan put forth a certain contem- 
plated volition or not. Consciousnesss stops with this simple 
negative, leaving our freedom to lie not between two or more 
choices, but between a particular choice and non-choice. This 
testimony of consciousness may be reinforced by this consider- 
ation ; there must be non-volition before and after every voli- 
tion ; therefore non-volition or quiescence is the intermediate 
alternative between any two supposable volitions. Thus, 
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strictly speaking, the alternatives are never “Iwill” and “I 
will not,” but “I will” and “TI not will.” 


§ 3. Repry to rue “ CavsationaL” ArGuMENT or Epwarps. 


This argument of Edwards may be thus expressed in his 
own language: “Every act of the Will has some cause, and 
consequently has a necessary connection with its cause, and 
so is necessary.” P.2, 8. 10. This is held to be equally 
evident, “let the cause be what it will,” (S..13); yet the two 
causal influences mentioned, besides the general activity of the 
soul, are “ previous inclination,” and “ motive.” This argu- 
ment issimple and clear. Dr. Whedon thinks that the cause of 
freedom demands an auswer to it. And what is his answer? 
He affirms that there are two kinds of efficient causes, a 
“unipotent cause,” and a “ pluripotent or alternative cause.” 
The former is found in physical causation, and the latter in 
“volitional ” causation. This strikes us as a most remarkable 
distinction. “ Hair-splitting,”’ which is a common term to 
designate drawing over-nice distinctions, altogether fails to 
express this attempted bisection of one of the metaphysical 
atoms. It is much as if a man, when confronted with the 
proposition that “ two straight lines cannot enclose a space,” 
should say “ Ah! but there are two kinds of straight lines, 
uni-directed straight lines, and pluri-directed straight lines, 
and while the former cannot enclose a space, the latter can 
easily do so.” This being settled it would be easy to charge 
his opponents with asswming that there is but one kind of 
straight line, thus making themselves ridiculous with a “ par- 
alogism.” 

But let us candidly, and if need be, patiently, follow out 
this “ alternative cause.” What is it? It is a cause “ capable 
of putting forth either of several effects,” (p. 84), i. e., at the 
same time, all the circumstances being unchanged. The Will 
itself is such a “complete cause.” It cannot for an instant be 
confined to “one solely possible” effect without losing its 
freedom. This does not mean simply that the Wil’, when it 
has the power of doing both of two things at the same time, 
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may at that same time do either one. It has the power of 
doing either one when it has not the power of doing both 
together. Thus if a man be urged to look towards the north 
and towards the south, and if the motives for doing either be 
exactly balanced, as far as the Will is concerned, the faculty 
of alternative causation enables him to do the one or the other 
without embarrassment, therein exercising his freedom. 

Now in all this Dr. Whedon seems to us to confound a causal 
agent with a causal principle. On page 86 he speaks of a 
“single causality,or causal agent,” as if he considered them the 
same thing. No one doubts that a causal agent may have “a 
sum of power by different exertions of which it can produce dif- 
ferent acts,” (p. 86); but in that case the agent contains several 
causal principles, each adequate to its own effect. There is 
no need of alternative causality here. TheSunis a causal agent 
producing both light and heat, but will any one say that the 
causal principle of light is the same with that of heat? If the 
Sun were a single causal principle, then the maxim of causa- 
tion would be overthrown which limits a cause to its own effect. 

It seems to us that Edwards considers the soul, in putting 
forth particular volitions, as a single causal principle, producing 
effects in the one line marked out for it by “ previous inclina- 
tion ” and “motive.” Does Dr. Whedon agree with Edwards 
in regarding the soul as a unit of cause? If not, then his 
answer has no application to Edwards’ argument. While 
Edwards is speaking of a causal principle, whether in the soul 
or out of it, he is speaking of a “sum ” of causal principles in 
the soul. Moreover if the soul in volition is a “ sum” of causal 
principles—a quiver of many arrows,—does it have a different 
causal principle for each volition? When a man decides to 
make a voyage around the world, or to pick up a pin, is there a 
separate causal principle inherent in the soul for either deci- 
sion /—a separate potency for “ voyaging ” volitions, and “ pin- 
picking ” volitions ? 

But if, as seems probable, Dr. Whedon regards the will as a 
unit in causation, then the decision turns on the nature of 
causality ; and who can wonder that Edwards did not attempt 
to prove that a cause, i. e., a causal principle, is adequate to 
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only one effect? No first principle is more truly self-evident 
than that. It makes no difference whether we are speaking of 
material substances or the powers of the soul, the idea of 
cause and effect is utterly subverted by supposing a cause with- 
out an effect truly and solely its own. Is it not an imposition 
upon our intelligence to attempt to foist upon philosophy this 
“cause,” which is simply the cause of something or other ? 

But Dr. Whedon thinks that the maxim that “every cause 
is unipotent,” is not self-evident, for the following reason : 
“Let us suppose the existence of individuals, two or more in 
number, so precisely alike in all the qualities of character, as 
that in a given set of circumstances, they are each a reduplica- 
tion or repetition of precisely a similar volitional experiment. 
If there be in them the power of alternative choice, there is no 
proof from the nature of the case that each will put forth pre- 
cisely the same volition.” p. 85. The reader will hardly be- 
lieve that we have quoted correctly, for it seems incredible that 
so able an author could reason so. For what is the evidence 
here brought forward? Why, ¢f these two or more individ- 
uals “have the power of alternative choice,” then the voli- 
tional experiment” shows that they may possibly exercise 
that power! An astonishing statement, especially when we 
consider that it is aimed at a maxim, on which the author says, 
“If it be taken for granted, the whole discussion is foreclosed 
before it starts.” p. 85. This, then, is all that Dr. Whedon 
ean do to disturb the foundation of Edwards’ argument. 

The real foundation of Dr. Whedon’s book (for we may let 
go all this “ alternativity ” as a mere nothing) is this principle, 
that so far as anything is caused to act, it is not free, If, 
then, the will be caused to put forth any particular volition, so 
far it is not free. Causation, compulsion, “ fascination,” and 
securing certainty, are all one with the author in being equally 
fatal to freedom. Securing a free act is an absurdity. p. 227. 
We think it is not absurd. Men do it every day in their inter- 
course with each other. Every instance of successful persua- 
sion is securing a free act. Where, then, is freedom? We 
admit that if Edwards’ definition is correct, the only freedom 
consistent with causation is freedom from interruption to the 
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law of cause and effect, in certain lines of its operation. But 
Edwards’ argument from cause is not wedded to his definition 
of freedom. If the views expressed in the preceding section 
are correct, freedom lies in the possibility of non-action, it be- 
ing understood that this possibility is not confined to the in- 
stant of any particular volition, but that it belongs to the 
agent in his whole history up to that instant. Action, then, 
though not itself freedom, is full and sufficient evidence of 
freedom. You cannot compel action of Will, for “I will” is 
incompatible with “I am compelled;” but you can secure, 
make certain, the action of Will, for “I will” is no¢ incompati 
ble with “ It is certain that I will.” 


§ 4. Rerty to raz Psycnotogica, Argument or Epwarps. 


Edwards’ argument from the nature of the soul is distinct 
from the argument from cause, though intermixed with it. 
Whether the soul is free or a mere machine; whether there is 
such a thing in the universe as motive, or such a thing in the 
soul as inclination or not, the argument from cause passes on to 
its sure and steady conclusion equally well. The argument 
from the nature of the soul is substantially this. The soul, in 
willing, can act only in one determinate way, which way is de- 
termined by motive and previous inclination. ‘“ Every act of 
the will whatsoever is excited by some motive, which is mani- 
fest, because if the mind in willing after the manner it does 
is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no end 
which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing; it aims at 
nothing and seeks nothing.” “Now if volition sometimes 
does not follow the motive which is strongest, or has most pre- 
vious tendency or advantage, all things considered, to induce 
or excite it, but follows the weakest, or that which, as it 
stands previously in the mind’s view, has least tendency to in- 
duce it, herein the will apparently acts wholly without mo- 
tive.” P. 2,8. 10. 

This is a clear and fair argument. How does Dr. Whedon 
answer it? In the first place he claims that motive being 
only a “ condition ” of action “ enables but does not secure the 
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result.” p. 70. This is a very intelligible position and some- 
what formidable, but unfortunately, the author is precluded 
from occupying it, for he holds that non-action of the will is 
impossible in the presence of motives. p. 139. Motives then 
do secure aresult. Is that result in accordance with the 
stronger or weaker motive, or is the result independent of the 
character of the motives? If the former, then he agrees with 
Edwards; if the latter, then the soul chooses without motive, 
for if the result is wholly independent of the character 
of the motives, it is independent of the motives them- 
selves. Who can call that a motive which is a mere void 
receptacle of action as space is of matter? But we need not 
insist on this, for the author’s main position, though assumed 
with some misgivings, is that the mind can choose without 
motive. He says, “It may be conceded that motive is a usual 
antezedent to volition, but the strict universality of the antece- 
dency may be doubted.” p. 71. Again, in regard to the affir- 
mation, that “there can be no volition without motive,” he 
says, ‘‘ The whole of this treatise is our entire reply.” p. 190. 
In looking through “ the whole of this treatise” to find how 
there can be a volition without a motive we meet with this 
explanation of one case of “no motive.” “ Where there is no 
value, and so no motive on either side, it is a balance of zeros. 
Yet from the very definition of free Will, that it is the power of 
choosing either of several ways, as well as from the fact that 
non-action is impossible, and a choice between the zeros is ne- 
cessary, . . . this selection of either one actually made 
would be a choice without a motive.” p. 139. That is to say, 
if the will has alternative power, then it can choose without 
motive, but the very question is, as Will such power? Is 
such a begging of the question any answer to Edwards’ argu- 
ment quoted above, that if the will is excited by no motive, 
“then it has no end which it proposes to itself,” and therefore 
cannot act? And yet this is called a “rational solution,” for 
the reason, we suppose, that it is consistent with the author’s 
definitions ; but rational solutions depend on first principles of 
reason, not on disputed definitions, and Dr. Whedon need not 
be reminded that “ the reality of this freedom ” is just what he 
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proposes to “ establish,” not take for granted, in his book. 
p. 83. 

We have ulso an experimental solution, and we honor the 
distinguished author for being willing to write the homely 
paragraph in which it isrecorded. We want definite and deci- 
sive appeals to consciousness, and here we have one. The fol- 
lowing is aspecimen. “I close both eyes, and can open one 
of them without motive for either.” p.191. After read- 
ing this we ourselves tried the experiment, but failed of the 
author’s success. To determine whether this was all owing to 
a “necessitarian ” education, we would like to ask the original 
experimenter this question: In performing this experiment, 
do you, after closing both eyes, deliberately make up your 
mind which eye you will first open, or do you open the one 
or the other hastily ? If it is essential to the success of your 
experiment that it be done hastily, then the experiment de- 
feats its own end, for it covers up instead of revealing the 
verdict of consciousness. Moreover the experiment if hastily 
performed may lead to the opening of one eye rather than the 
other, from a train of causes outside of the Will, for a hasty 
volition though not motiveless might refer only to opening the 
eyes in general, and thus the opening of either eye might de- 
pend upon some physical peculiarity of that eye, or on long 
habit. In such a case’'the marksman would be likely to open 
his right eye. But we need not try to prove that a designedly 
hasty experiment is, for the purposes of the argument, just no 
experiment. 

Let us then examine the experiment as performed deliber- 
ately. The mind first raises the question, Which eye shall I 
open? If there be no obvious motive present, the mind waits. 
Why does it wait? It is seeking for a motive. It is asking, 
Why should I open one eye rather than the other. But delay 
at length becomes embarrassing. There being no important 
motives to be found, the mind looks among trivial ones. Per- 
haps the motivity, at last yielded to, may be some association 
connected with right or left, in which case the decision would 
be expressed in the words, “I will open my right eye,” or 
“left,” as the association might determine. Or the motive 
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may be derived from the particular position of the experi- 
menter, or a hundred other trivial things. One thing is cer- 
tain, in every case of deliberation the mind seeks a motive. 
If no motives, either important or trivial, are discovered, the 
experiment is either dropped, (which is indeed a successful is 
sue against the author), or the mind, to avoid failure in the 
experiment, is Jed into Aasty volition, which we have discussed 
above. Therefore, while we admit that the minuteneéss of the 
action by no means diminishes the importance as a test experi- 
ment,” (p. 190), we claim that any such experiment prop- 
erly conducted is fatal to the theory of “ motiveless ” choice. 

But let us look a little more at “alternative will” in the 
light of motives. “ An alternative Will and a contingent 
motive influence are correlatives.” p. 135. Now if there is 
no such thing as “alternative will,” as we think we have shown, 
then it has no correlative, but even if we suppose both to exist, 
what sort of action will arise from them? To the question 
“Why does the Will choose in this way ?” Dr. Whedon re- 
plies, It can choose either way, which is certainly an “ alter- 
native” answer, or, which is the same thing, no answer at all. 
Let us state the matter in such a way as to make this clear 
beyond mistake. Here is the problem, with Dr. Whedon’s 
solution. 

Given, 1. The time of choice. 

2. Every “circumstance,” including “several objects 
of volition.” 

3. No law of restriction within these objects, num- 
bering, say, 20. 

4. The act itself of volition. 

Required, The resultant volition. 

Answer, Some one and any one of the 20 volitions ! 

If this be a true account of volition then “ necessitarians ” 
will say, and everybody else ought to, that the Will is Law- 
Less. Yet Dr. Whedon thinks not, because the “area” of 
this lawlessness is circumscribed. “ The scope of freedom is 
circumscribed within an outer boundary of impassable Law.” 
p- 112. But law is not mere limitation. If matter were limited 
to either attracting other matter or doing something else, would 
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that be the law of attraction, or the law of anything? The 
Will, as Whedon explains it, is lawless, because when acting 
under the strictest possible conditions of action it acts varia- 
bly; in other words, because the Will, a¢ different times, 
acting under precisely the same conditions of action, is not 
restricted to the same issue. A more complete definition of a 
lawless power could not be given. 

The true answer to the question, “ Why does the Will 
choose in this way,” it being granted that it acts at all, is, we 
think, this: Because for any one instant there is but one of 
any number of alternative choices before the mind. It is this 
one, or nothing, and freedom consisis in there being no com- 
pulsion to this. Of all the possible objects-of volition, which 
are in endless succession offered to the soul, it either chooses, 
or not chooses each one. The mere act of Will determines 
the particular choice. This brings the generic to the specific. 
For quiescence no law is needed, none is admissible ; but for 
action we must have law. The great law of the Will’s action 
is, that it chooses the one simple or complex object of volition 
before the mind. Whether it acts at all, has been considered 
under the argument from causation. 

Under this theory the problem of particular choices stands 
thus : 

Given, 1. The time of choice. 

2. Every circumstance, including the one object of 
volition. 
8. Law of restriction to the present object, if any. 
4, The act itself of volition, which last element de- 
termines the choice under (2). 

Now, if non-action is impossible, as Whedon maintains,— 
holding that “the refusing act or nolition is as true a volition,” 
(p. 88,) as any other,—then any adequate freedom is im- 
possible ; but, as already said, we hold it to be the testimony of 
consciousness, that the soul has power to will, or remain 
absolutely without willing. Even the circumstances that 
secure a volition secure it as a free volition, there being 
an unused power of not willing. This is not the power of 
“contrary choice,” much less the power of alternative helter- 
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skelter choice; it is the power of choice, with the possi- 
bility of non-choice. Indeed the expression “power of 
choice” implies an intrinsic possibility of non-choice ; other- 
wise it would mean a tendency to choice, as water has a ten- 
dency to run down hill. If we should imagine a stream of 
water to possess Will, or the power of directing its own mo- 
tion, it would not be essential to its freedom that it be able to 
run up hill, and sideways, as well as down hill. It would be 
sufficient if it had the power,in any circumstances whatever, of 
not running at all. To make this theory plain, whether it be 
true or false, we add a word on the problem quoted by Dr. 
Whedon from Hamilton, “On the supposition that the sum of 
influences to volition A is equal to 12, and the sum of counter 
volition B is equal to 8, can we conceive that the determina- 
tion of volition A should not be necessary?” Comparison, we 
suggest, is not essential to volition though it is often preliminary 
to it. Aand Bstand each on their own merits. The mind atthe 
last moment does not balance 12 against 8. Its process is “ 12 
or 0,” and “8 or 0.” In the absence of 12, whether moment- 
ary or permanent, it is liable to take 8, but is not compelled to 
take either. Its freedom lies not in its ability to make 8 out- 
weigh 12, but in exemption from compulsion to either ; and the 
securing power of motives lies in their adaptation to induce 
the action of a quiescent though not always unbiassed Will. 
Have not people compared the Will long enough to a pair 
of balances. If they will have balances at all we propose, as a 
better illustration, the “spring balance ” which needs but one 
weight, and that is the object weighed. 


_ We do not intend to discuss Dr. Whedon’s reply to Ed- 
wards’ Theological and Scriptural argument. We wish to 
leave the subject on the basis of mental science, for think what 
we may of the fact, a man’s mental science largely determines 
his interpretation of Scripture and Theology. What but the 
pressure of a false mental science would lead one to translate 
Acts xiii. 48, “ As many as were predisposed to eternal life 
believed?” What else could lead one to rest in a theory of 
prayer, that makes us, when we pray for the conversion of a 
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sinner, ask God that he may have the same “ probational ad- 
vantages ” that he could not help having, without the prayer, 
if God is just? What else could sanction the following as a 
full statement of all that was done to redeem the human na- 
ture of Jesus: “ We hold that from the infinity of all possible 
human souls, omniscience selected that one which in the crisis 
of the case, it foresaw would stand, though free to fall.” p. 382. 


We are thankful to Dr. Whedon for his book. It would 
have been better, we think, if a Glossary had been appended 
containing unusual words, from “ Alteriety” down through 
the alphabet; or, if the term Glossary were disliked, it might 
be called The Freedomistic Pocket Dictionary, and be bound 
separately. Still as the book stands, we are thankful for it. 
It is an honest and earnest protest against the narrow freedom 
of Edwards, and though it fails most strikingly to overthrow 
its antagonist, yet it contains most acute and suggestive dis- 
cussions of subordinate points. It will be a means of progress 
in mental science. We do not envy any one that is satis- 
fied with Edwards’ treatise, and we wonder that that great 
mind, with its rare combination of metaphysical subtlety and 


plain common sense, should have imagined that it had reached 
the end of progress in the science of mental freedom, and should 
have written such words as these: “ If any imagine they desire 
higher, and that they conceive of a higher and greater liberty 
than this, they are deceived, and delude themselves with con- 
fused ambiguous words instead of ideas.” 
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Articte VI—THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRIST’S KING- 
DOM BY WAR. 


“Tuere was war in heaven.” Even the high and holy 
place of God’s immediate presence was not secure from the 
audacity of sin. The Scriptures teach, that far back in the 
history of the moral universe—probably before the earth was 
fitted for the abode of man—there was an apostasy among 
the angels; that a leading spirit, who is known as Satan, the 
Devil, the Dragon, the Prince of the Power of the Air, con- 
spiring with other angels, revolted against the authority of 
Jehovah, and made war upon the angels who were true to 
their allegiance. The overthrow of this rebellion was referred 
to by Christ, when he said, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven ;’* and Jude records it in these words, “ The an- 
gels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habit- 
ation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day.”+ 

But Satan, expelled from heaven, is represented as having 
for a season a range of power upon the earth; and here, act- 
ing through men systems and institutions, and also by in- 
fluences too subtle to be embodied in visible forms, he 
works for the subversion of God’s authority, and maintains a 
kingdom of evil against the kingdom of light and holiness. 
And inasmuch as spiritual beings, while invisible to human 
view, must be localized somewhere, Satan is represented as in 
the air, “the prince of the power of the air,” having his seat 
in the regions that surround the earth; where are gathered 
about him spiritual wickednesses in high places, the hosts or 
confraternities of dark and evil spirits in the aerial spaces, “the 
supraterrestrial but sub-celestial region ” lying between earth 
and heaven.t 

It is taught, moreover, in the Scriptures, that good angels 
are set to watch and to counteract Satan and his forces of evil, 





* Luke x. 18. + Jude, verse 6. ¢ Ellicott on Eph. ii. 2. 
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and that prominent among these is Michael, the archangel. 
The first conflict between good and evil is pictorially described 
as a war in heaven between opposing legions of angels : 
“Michael and his angels fought against the dragon; and the 
dragon fonght and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was 
their place found any more in heaven.”* This conflict was 
both a reality and a symbol. For every struggle between 
good and evil in this world, more especially every collision be- 
tween organized forms of good and evil, is a reproduction of that 
old warfare of spirits; and every victory over the forces of wick- 
edness in this world is a new triumph over Satan in the spirit- 
world, and a new demonstration of the kingdom and power of 
Christ, ‘‘ who was manifested that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.” 

Wars among men are not always the collisions of sheer 
human wickedness; not always the merc test of strength and 
prowess between contending natiops or opposing parties in 
the State; not always the determination of temporal and 
earthly interests by the sword. There are times when armies 
are moved by unseen forces mightier than Q¥#emselves; when, 
though the theater of war is upon the land and the sea, the 
seat of war is “in the air,” and the shock of arms is but the 
echo of a collision that shakes not the earth only, but also 
heaven. In the drama of the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
which John beheld in vision, war is an agency for the destruc- 
tion of powers and governments, of systems and institutions of 
iniquity, that oppose or obstruct the advance of that moral 
kingdom which Christ established for a perpetual and univer- 
sal dominion in the world. And He himself is represented as 
marshaling the armies of heaven to smite the nations that re- 
sist His authority. ‘I saw heaven opened, and behold, a 
white horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faithful 
and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and make war. 
His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head were many 
crowns, and he had a name written that no man knew, but he 
himself. And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood ; 
and his name is called, The Word of God.”+ 





* Rey. xii, 7-11. See also Jude, verse 9. + Rev. xix. 11. 
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Every great crisis at which the moral principles that Chris- 
tianity has set in order in this world come into collision with 
organized forces of evil in society or in the State, is a new 
judgment upon the Prince of this world by the Son of God. 
Every new triumph of righteousness is a casting out of Satan 
from his intrenchments; and hence we may conceive of the 
wars that array the principles of Right and of Humanity 
against systems and powers of evil as but a renewal within 
our sphere of that old conflict between Michael and the Dragon, 
from which comes forth a new manifestation of “ the kingdom 
of our God, and the power of his Christ.” In such conflicts it 
is more than true that war is overruled for good by Him who 
“maketh the wrath of man to praise him;” it is more than 
true that incidental benefits are derived from a tremendous 
calamity and evil. The war, necessitated by the encroachments, 
the demands, or the attitude of the powers of evil, becomes the 
direct way to good—the only way by which the audacity of 
evil can be checked and the maintenance of the Right assured. 
Then the Prince of Peace himself girds the sword upon his 
thigh, and “in righteousness doth judge and make war ;” then 
every victory over the hosts of wickedness is a palpable ad- 
vance of the “kingdom of God and the power of his Christ * 
toward the universal dominion of the world. 

When Philip II. of Spain attempted to force the Inquisition 
upon his provinces of the Netherlands, and to exterminate the 
Protestant faith by the bloody and perfidious measures of the 
Duke of Alva —the most atrocious character of modern his- 
tory—the salvation of Protestantism, not for Holland only but 
for Germany and even for England, and the establishing of reli- 
gious liberty as a principle for mankind, demanded an appeal 
to arms. The Prince of Orange, who threw himself against 
that hideous combination of political and ecclesiastical cruelties, 
was not only the savior of his country from a foreign tyranny, 
but the savior of Christianity for his country and for Europe. 
When “ by almost superhuman exertions,” William the Silent 
had raised and equipped at his own expense an army of 
thirty thousand men, he threw down the wager of battle in the 
name of a pure and a free Christianity. ‘“ Cheerfully in- 
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clined,” he said, “to wager our life and all our worldly wealth 
upon the cause, we summon all loyal subjects of the Nether- 
lands to come and help us. Let them take to heart the utter- 
most need of the country, the danger of perpetual slavery for 
themselves and their children, aud of the entire overthrow of 
evangelical religion.” Himself a Catholic by birth and train- 
ing, and a Prince of ancient race and imperial blood, he yet 
revolted at the outrages perpetrated in the name of the crown 
and of religion. Beginning with the simple defense of Pro- 
testants in their rights as fellow-subjects, he grew to be the 
champion of religious toleration and of a free and spiritual 
Christianity. As Motley says of him: “ The religious Reform- 
ers became his brethren, whether in France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, or England. Yet his mind had taken a higher 
flight than that of the most eminent reformers. His goal was 
not a new doctrine, but religious liberty. In an age when to 
think was a crime, and-when bigotry and a persecuting spirit 
characterized Romanists and Lutherans, Calvinists and Zwin- 
glians, he had dared to announce freedom of conscience as the 
great object for which noble natures should strive.”* Placing 
himself in the hands of the Almighty, he won for the Nether- 
lands, and by example he won for mankind, the freedom of 
religious faith and worship. The success of the Netherlands 
in this conflict for spiritual independence encouraged the 
reformers who were striking for religious liberty in England. 
Holland became the refuge of the persecuted Puritans; and 
from her free atmosphere came forth that band of Pilgrims 
who brought to these shores a pure and free Christianity. 
The wars of the Netherlands at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were manifestly the order of Divine Providence for saving 
the Reformation and extending “the kingdom of God.” 

The war that in the next century desolated Germany, 
through all those anxious and bloody years, from 1618 to 1648, 
gave the final blow to the military ascendency of the Papacy 
in Europe. The usurpations and persecutions by which the 
Emperor Ferdinand sought to maintain the supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church disclosed a purpose “to effect the en- 





* Netherlands, Vol. II., p. 244. 
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tire extermination of Protestantism in Germany.” The brave 
and generous King of Sweden threw himself into the struggle 
solely that he might rescue the Reformed Faith from a danger 
so imminent ; on this plea he rallied to his standard the hesitat- 
ing Protestant princes of Germany ; combined their counsels 
and their forces, and led them to signal and inspiring victories; 
and though after his fall at Liitzen, the conflict raged long and 
terribly and with varying fortunes, yet the sword that Gustavus 
Adolphus unsheathed was the “sword of the Lord” for the 
deliverance of his people, and achieved for the Evangelical 
Faith in Germany a position of freedom and of security that 
made the work of the Reformers “ legally impregnable.” The 
thirty-years’ war was a new struggle between Michael and ‘the 
Dragon ; and out of it there came “salvation and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God and the power of his Christ.” 

The civil war of Cromwell, though followed by a reaction in 
the interest of civil and religious absolutism, was a mortal blow 
to the powers of darkness that had thought to force back Eng- 
land into the arms of the Papacy. The logical sequence of 
that war, in the Revolution of 1688, was the final overthrow 
in England of that Spiritual Despotism which for almost a 
century had endeavored to suppress free inquiry and free wor- 
ship by the faggot and the gibbet; it was the enlargement of 
free and spiritual Christianity through the emancipation of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. And thus the great law repeats itself 
that wars for Right have their beginning in heaven, and ‘their 
end in the kingdom of God. 

Without further reference to historical illustrations of this 
fact, we may read in the war which the people of the United 
States have been called to wage, primarily for the defense of 
constitutional government and for the unity of the nation, the 
signs of another conflict of the powers of Light and Truth with 
the powers of Darkness and Evil. Beginning the war upon 
political grounds, we have been compelled to advance it to 
moral grounds. Beginning the war with a policy, on the 
part of rulers and generals, that looked to the conservation of 
slavery as well as of the Union, both rulers and generals, and 
soldiers and people, have been taught that the Union can be 
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preserved only through the destruction of slavery. Begin- 
ning the war as a measure of self-defense forced upon us by 
the wicked deeds of others, we are compelled to carry it on 
for the deliverance of the enslaved, and for the advancement 
of righteousness. We could not have it otherwise if we would. 
We have no choice in the matter and have had none from the 
first. It was slavery that prompted the Rebellion; it was 
slavery that was to profit by the war; it was the slave-power 
that would arise upon the ruins of the Constitutional Union 
and Liberty; and to save these we were compelled to smite 
the smiter and to destroy the destroyer. Slavery had so far 
triumphed over the politics of the country, over the commerce 
of the country, over the literature and even over the religion 
of the country, that only a war which should exterminate its 
roots from the soil could check its growing supremacy. The 
war was rendered a necessity by the alarming encroachments 
of that huge organic iniquity that lifted itself against all the 
forces and aims ‘of modern civilization. 

But while for us it was a necessity of our national existence, 
how manifest has it become that it was also an ordinance of 
Almighty God for the destruction of a strong hold of Satan 
from which nothing else could have cast him out. We to 
whom these blasts of war seem so terrible, are only in the edge 
of that whirlwind of contending powers where Michael and his 
angels fight with the dragon and his angels, till that old 
serpeht which deceiveth the whole world shall be cast down 
and trodden under foot in the last hateful seat of his dominion. 
And, from this conflict of arms representing and reproducing 
that conflict of spiritual powers, there shall come forth new 
strength and enlargement for the kingdom of God. Once 
more, in the sight of all nations, is the Prince of this world 
judged, that the Son of Man may be glorified. Not simply 
by the overruling Providence of God after the war, nor in 
the way of incidental benefits snatched from a necessary evil, 
but as the direct and patent result of the war itself, and as the 
manifest design of God in and through the war, the kingdom 
of Christ shall be strengthened and enlarged in this land and 
among all nations. 
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The field for untrammeled evangelism in this country will 
be greatly enlarged by means of the war. In all the region 
where slavery ruled, the gospel existed rather by sufferance 
than with authority. It was under bonds to keep peace with 
the great controlling iniquity of society and of the State. 
Neither by speech to their fellowmen, nor in prayer to Al- 
mighty God, could its ministers express a just abhorrence of 
that iniquity or suggest its abolition. Social and Jegal restric- 
tions curtailed the influence of Christianity and impaired its 
purity. The very word of God was bound. In many States 
it was forbidden by law, in others by « no less tyrannical public 
opinion was it forbidden to teach the toiling millions of the 
South to read. And while the teaching of the slaves was pro- 
hibited, the teaching of the poor whites was purposely neg- 
lected, so that there are millions in the South more ignorant 
than the slaves—whose susceptible natures have imbibed 
knowledge from contact with their masters, whose yearning 
for freedom has quickened their intelligence, and whose simple 
believing spirit has led them to God without book or preacher— 
millions of whites there are more cursed by slavery than its 
immediate victims. Of three hundred rebel prisoners confined 
at Alton, Ill., only one in twelve could read; of two hundred 
and eighty in the Gratiot st. prison, St. Louis, only one in seven- 
teen; of hundreds of white refugees at Cairo, only one in ten, 
over twelve years of age, could read ; among three hundred ref- 
ugees, mostly women and children, gathered in asingle barrack 
at Nashville, not one in twenty, over twelve years of age, was 
able to read. These statistics are derived from actual count 
by trustworthy agents of the American Union Commission. 
They furnish a fair average of the intellectual condition of the 
“poor white trash.” To very many of these the Bible has 
been a sealed book. The missionary, the evangelist, the col- 
porteur, have not been suffered to teach its blessed words in 
all their fulness and freedom; the Sabbath school teacher has 
been restricted to oral instruction—and that with a prescribed 
limitation of topics—and every agency of evangelism has been 
watched with jealousy and kept under bonds. The pulpit has 
been hampered by the presence of slave-masters ; the discipline 
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of the church has been hindered by their threats. Nowhere 
in all that region has the word of God had free course that it 
might be glorified. 

But the war will open that vast territory to an untrammeled 
evangelism. With the overthrow of slavery, every legal, and 
for the most part every social, restriction upon the work of 
the gospel will be removed. It will no longer be an offense 
at the South to read God’s word; it will no longer be an 
offense to declare that God “ hath made of one blood all na- 
tions,” and that “there is no respect of persons with Him ;” 
it will no longer be an offense to insist that marriage shall be 
held sacred ; that labor shall be fairly compensated ; that speech 
and conscience shall be free. The South will become what 
the West has been, as a field of evangelical labor. 

Already the States of Maryland and Missouri are open to 
this new light of freedom and regenerating Christianity. In 
Baltimore, where a Torrey aud a Garrison were imprisoned for 
abetting the escape of slaves, the verdict has gone forth that 
slavery shall be no more. In St. Louis, where peaceable men 
have been mobbed for advocating universal freedom, a min- 
ister can now say to applauding multitudes: “ Let us build our 
society: anew with the eternal ideas of Right as our agents and 
standard. Let us do this for the sake of Peace. We want 
Peace not so much with rebels, but Peace with Humanity, 
with Christianity, with the genius of Liberty and Law; with 
the immortal forces of the human soul, with the civilization of 
Christendom and the Spirit of the Age ; and with the govern- 
ment of God.”* 

The war has acquainted us with the social condition and the 
moral wants of the masses at the South, which were concealed 
in a great measure behind the bastions of slavery. And surely 
never before was disclosed to the compassionate gaze of Chris- 
tianity a more pitiable spectacle than those non-descript spe- 
cimens of our common humanity which even oppressed ne- 
groes have been wont to despise as “poor trash.” Here are 





* Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., in his admirable address, entitled Palingenesy, or 
National Regeneration. 
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millions at our very doors to be raised from the lowest depths 
of ignorance and barbarism. 

And this revelation of ignorance and wretchedness has 
awakened in good men a yearning for a better order of 
things. We mean in good men at the South ;—true patriots 
and sincere Christians, though heretofore intimidated, or 
blinded, or perverted by slavery. Such men in Tennessee, in 
Missouri, in Louisiana, and already in Georgia, begin to per- 
ceive and to confess that all their hope as patriots and Chris- 
tians, for the regeneration of Southern society, lies in the en- 
franchisement of knowledge and of the gospel, and in the ad- 
mission of that free civilization which has so favored the once 
hated North. 

The very calamities of war, that have sent adrift thousands 
of homeless creatures, are preparing our access to the poor and 
the degraded of the South, through the intercourse of sympa- 
thy and charity. We who would have carried to the South a 
free gospel, free schools and a free press, have been shut out, 
lest we should inspire the masses with a love of liberty. Now 
those masses are beginning to know us as their friends and 
benefactors. The black race know this; the poor whites are 
learning it. Cast upon us for food and shelter and clothing, 
they find us ready to minister to their relief without question- 
ing their antecedents. This is as wise as it is Christian. Ifthe 
fathers, in their ignorance and blindness, have been fighting 
in the rebel ranks, we will make patriots of the sons, by teach- 
ing them the blessings of freedom. When the Prince of 
Orange found himself the victorious head of the Protestant 
armies of the Netherlands, instead of visiting upon the Catho- 
lie population the cruelties of Alva, and avenging the 20,000 
Protestants whom that wretch had murdered in cold blood, 
William declared his utter repugnance to the persecution of 
Catholics. He wrote to his most confidential agent : “ Should 
we obtain power over any city or cities, let the communities 
of papists be as much respected and protected as possible. 
Let them be overcome, not by violence, but with gentle-mind- 
edness and virtuous treatment.” In like manner, when we 
have conquered the rebel forces, and have visited condign 
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punishment upon their leaders, we can afford to be magnani- 
mous toward the ignorant masses of the South, because we are 
strong and free. Kindness will open new avenues for the truth. 
Simultaneously with this enlargement of the field, the war 
has developed and cultivated in the nation a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy and of liberality, which will prepare it for this new 
work of evangelism at home, and for a wider range of evan- 
gelistic efforts abroad. Before the war, the passion of the 
nation was for material aggrandizement, and the passion of 
the people for acquisition with a view to luxurious expendi- 
ture. We were never a niggardly people. Yankee thrift 
and economy were not niggardly, for these qualities had refer- 
ence to substantial comfort and enjoyment in the future upon 
the savings of present industry. With all our passion for accu- 
mulating, we were not a nation of hoarders. We spent freely, 
and had a growing tendency toward fast-living. Nor were we 
wanting in public spirit or in philanthropy, as the times went, 
for we built schools and colleges, and hospitals and alms- 
houses ; we had our associations for the poor, our homes for 
orphans, our religious charities of every name. We were 
really a nation of spendthrifts, and our countrymen abroad 
had a reputation for indifference to money, and for a certain 
dashism, that made our wealth seem fabulous. But the whole 
tendency of national life was toward materialism and luxury. 
We had not learned the difference between “big” and “ great.” 
We measured our greatness by the census. We fed dur pride 
with statistics of population, of corn, of railroads, of mines, and 
manufactures.- And worshiping material success as a people, 
we carried into our household life and into our social inter- 
course a prominent regard for material interests, until “ the 
Almighty Dollar” became the symbol of our national spirit 
and aims. We had yet to learn the truth of Carlyle’s biting 
satire, thatto be worthy of the respect of mankind and the title 
of a model nation, we must cease to brag of cotton, corn, and 
bacon, and must bring forth great human souls, great thoughts, 
great and noble things that men could loyally admire. 
Already has the war begun to work this needed change in 
our national habits and aims. Though in some quarters the 
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spendthrift tendency has been accelerated, yet even “ shoddy- 
ism” has its mission as a reformer of social extravagance, by 
caricaturing it through an association with whatever is coarse, 
and ignorant, and vulgar. Material show is no longer the 
standard of social position. 

But setting aside the vulgar style of some who have been 
made suddenly rich by the war, there is apparent a marked 
change in our national estimate of money and its uses. The 
war has opened to us moral and philanthropic objects for the 
expenditure of money, upon a scale so vast, that all personal, 
social, and national vanities are belittled in the comparison. 
We are fixing ourselves upon everything that we possess, as a 
tribute to a grand moral idea—that of nationality, and of a 
unified government as its representative. We are giving 
without cessation or stint to all patriotic and philanthropic 
interests. and necessities created by the war. And these de- 
mands, so immense, so constant, so imperative, have revolu- 
tionized our habits in the use of money, and elevated our tone 
and scale of giving. 

In 1863, it was computed that the State and personal con- 
tributions for bounties to soldiers, and relief to their families, 
had reached the enormous sum of two hundred millions of 
dollars; while the contributions to the soldiers through the 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions and the various religious 
societies, reached twenty-five millions of dollars. These sums 
have been largely advanced upon during the year 1864. And 
the constant drain has not exhausted the supply. What a 
marvelous outpouring of popular sympathy and generosity 
was the Thanksgiving Dinner for the soldiers! “It was not 
so much our getting it as your thinking of it,” said a brave 
fellow who failed to receive his portion. The “thinking” of 
such things, the application of our inventive genius to new 
methods of philanthropy, is a result of that great and terrible 
stimulus which the war has brought to all our powers. And 
while the direct demands of the war have drawn thus largely 
upon the purse of the nation, the spirit of liberality thus 
evoked by patriotism and by sympathy has extended itself to ° 
all objects of public utility and of Christian beneficence, Mil- 
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lions have been given to pay off church debts; and millions 
more to endow colleges and theological seminaries. How vast 
a gain is this to the cause of Christ in the future of this nation! 
The war has taught us how to entrench and fortify the insti- 
tutions of peace. 

And the marvel is that these immense home charities have not 
trenched upon the work of evangelization abroad. The Amer- 
ican Board was never more highly prospered. The American 
Bible Society, while giving Bibles and Testaments to the army 
by tens of thousands, is yet able to provide for stereotyping the 
scriptures for the millions that speak the Arabic language. 

This new zeal of benevolent action will survive “the war. 
The principles that have stirred it will remain. The’ satisfac- 
tion it has brought will abide. The sympathies it has devel- 
oped will outlive the occasion. Andits fruits will be garnered 
by the next generation. For it is a marked feature of this 
national philanthropy, that children have been trained by it to 
feel that the worth of money is to be measured by what it 
accomplishes for the relief of suffering and the diffusion of 
good. 

The moral effect of the war for the furtherance of Chris- 
tianity is no less significant than are its philanthropic results. 
The overthrow of slavery which the war has now accomplish- 
ed takes from our foreign missionaries a reproach that had hin- 
dered their evangelical labor, and takes from the nation a 
reproach that had crippled its moral influence. The passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise—both measures that defied the moral sentiment 
of Christendom, by adopting and endorsing as a national con- 
cern the odious system which befure had crouched under 
the shadow of State laws—those two atrocious violations of 
honor, faith, justice, and humanity, were felt by every Ameri- 
can missionary as a stigma upon his good name, as a blight 
upon his work among the pagans. Why seek to civilize Af-, 
rica, when we were brutalizing ourselves by imbruting her 
sons upon our soil? Why seek to convert the Turk from 4 
system of domestic servitude and of concubinage that were 
decency and mercy in comparison with American slavery! 
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Missionaries in Turkey, in India, in the islands of the Pacific, 
sent home their earnest and pathetic remonstrances against 
the wrong we were doing them by our apologies for slavery 
through the pulpit and the press, and by our political legisla- 
tion on its behalf. The saintly and now sainted Stoddard 
wrote from Oroomiah : 


“We dare not tell these Nestorians that such an institution exists in free, 
happy America, If we should, they would not fail to charge us, as Mar Yohannan 
did, when visiting America, with the grossest inconsistency. ‘You come 
here,’ I seem to hear them say, ‘tolabor for our social and moral elevation, It is 
well. We thank you for your labors of love. May God reward you for all your 
self-denials! But, while feeling compassion for us, why do you harden your hearts 
against whole millions, who languish in your own land in unrighteous bondage? 
You give us the Bible. Why do you deny it to the slave? You multiply 
schools among us; why do you forbid the African to learn to read? You feel 
indignation at our Moslem oppressors; why are you unwilling to disturb even 
with a whisper, the American slaveholder? You tell us of the sanctity of mar- 
riage ; why do you endure a system which, hardly less than Mohammedanism, 
tends to concubinage? You hold up before us the family relation as of the most 
sacred and delightful character ; how then can you sanction the violent sundering 
of these ties, and the scattering of father, mother, brother, sister, son, and daughter, 
to the winds of heaven? You assure us that man is not a brute, that he is made in 
the image of God, that he is to live forever ; why then do you, in America, buy 
and sell men, and reduce them nearly to the level of the horse or the ox? Is 
this consistency? Is this Christianity? Is this the land of freedom; this the 
land of philanthropy, of pure and devoted piety, of which you boast!’”* 


And again he wrote : 


“The circumstances and views of every missionary must make him an anti- 
slavery man, and I do not believe that there is one of the missionaries of our 
Board but feels as I do on this general subject. Many of them I know are aston- 
ished at the apathy of American Christians, and especially American ministers, 
in regard to it, and have not words to express their sorrow when such an institu- 
tion is apologized for and stoutly defended in Northern pulpits. For my own 
part, I fear that we shall not see the cause of missions making rapid progress 
until the American churches are ready to take a higher stand on this and every 
other subject, and become far more bold, enterprising, humble, self-denying.”+ 


Now, all this is changed. The American missionary has no 
more cause to blush for his country or to extenuate her sins. 
At every missionary station it is known that we are fighting 
not for conquest, nor for territory, nor for military fame, but 





* Memoir, pp. 372-373: + Memoir, p. 360. 
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for great principles of social and political justice, affecting the 
welfare of all mankind. It is known that we have declared 
freedom for the slave, and have resolved to incorporate a per- 
petual prohibition of slavery in the fundamental charter of the 
nation. Converts in Syria and in India have sent us their 
gifts .of sympathy and of aid for our soldiers, and their assur- 
ance of prayer for our cause. 

How will the moral influence of America for the well-being 
of mankind be augmented by the triumph of the national 
arms in the extinction of slavery! Heretofore, when our free 
Institutions have been vaunted by the friends of liberty abroad, 
the bare mention of slavery has provoked the sneer of con- 
tempt at our inconsistency and hypocrisy. But the destruction 
of slavery makes us a power for unqualified and immeasurable 
good. In striking the shackles from the slave we have struck 
them from the nation. Far sooner than he dreamed has Whit- 
tier’s prophecy of emancipation been fulfilled : 

“Tn the sun 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home, 
The justice long delayed is done.” 

The enlightened friends of freedom and humanity abroad 
hail this result as a victory for their cause. Cobden, and 
Bright, and Goldwin Smith, and Gasparin,and Laboulaye, and 
their peers in the nobility of freedom rejoice and give thanks 
that this nation has now rectified itself in the great interest of 
humanity. Henceforth we are a power for good, wherever 
thought can penetrate, wherever history is read. 

There is a still higher range in which the war contributes to 
the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom. 

Since the kingdom of God is founded in spiritual ideas, this 
war, by bringing the nation to the consciousness of God’s 
supremacy, and to the conviction of his truth and justice, has 
established that kingdom in the souls of multitudes who had 
not before regarded it. With the masses of men, the most 
evidential proo¥ of the existence of God is the felt conviction 
of a moral government over the world—of a power above man, 
above nature, above physical laws, that cares for the Right, 
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that rules the world in the interest of righteousness, and is 
pledged against all wickedness. That conviction so fixed in 
the minds of men as to control their lives is the kingdom of 
God established within them; and whatever goes to awaken 
that conviction, or to strengthen it where it exists, is a new 
coming of that kingdom in strength and salvation. 

This war has wrought into the minds of multitudes in the 
Jand the conviction that there are moral causes lying back of 
events in human society, and controlling them; the conviction 
that sooner or later a righteous judgment is administered upon 
nations ; and, as a sequence of these, the conviction that tlfere 
is a personal God, whose kingdom rules over the world. “The 
Lord hath made known his salvation. His righteousness hath 
he openly showed in the sight of the heathen, for he cometh 
to judge the earth ; with righteousness shall he judge the world 
and the people with equity.” 

How grand then the outlook which this war opens for 
“the kingdom of our God and the power of his Christ!” 
We have reached a point in this gigantic struggle, this war 
of the nineteenth century, this conflict of the ages, at which, 
if we cannot see the end, we can feel it. The great upheaval 
and convulsion is over; and the granite foundations are 
laid bare. We know upon what we are standing, and 
we are clearing away the rubbish and debris of the shock and 
are preparing for a new order of things. A healthful breeze 
has swept over the South from the mountains to the sea, 
The sky is still lurid, and the way may yet be dark and 
bloody. But through the smoke of battle we can see the 
kingdom coming. Christ, who has summoned us to this con- 
flict, will not fail of the victory. We have paid the cost, we 
shall receive the benefit. We have made the sacrifice, we shall 
have the reward. We have buried the seed, even the good seed 
of the kingdom, and we shall reap the harvest. Christ has 
not called us to take our sons from their work of prepara- 
tion for the ministry, and to put them into the ranks to die 
in the service of their country, without designing to raise up 
from their graves other and more abundant laborers for His 
harvest. As every day brings us the conscious pang of their 
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loss, let it bring the evergrowing confidence and joy of gain in 
the sacrifice and its fruits, in the kingdom and its glory. The 
word of the Lord comes to us in ail these voices of wailing 
and of war. It is the word of courage and of hope; it is the 
prophecy of redemption ; it is a fire in our bones—that after 
this whirlwind and fire shall have swept by, will be heard the 
“still small voice” of God’s gracious manifestation. Where- 
fore “speak ye comfartably to Jerusalem, and ery unto her 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is par- 
doned; for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all 
her’sins. . . . And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together ; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” 
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Articte VII.—OLD CONNECTICUT 
v8. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


In the first Act of “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” when the 
players assemble to rehearse their parts, in view of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Theseus and Hippolyta, they have the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that they combine among them- 
selves all the talent extant in their line of business. 


“ Quince—Is all our compaay here?” 

“ Bottom—You were best to call them generally, man by man, according to 
the scrip.” 

“ Quince—Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which is thought fit, 
through all Athens, to play in our interlude.” 


Something like this same conceit often gets hold of little 
knots of men, here and there, in our own day. They seem 
full with the idea, that the great interests of literature have 
been especially entrusted to their care and keeping. They 
have within their circle the select few who possess all the 
real learning, poetry, belles lettres culture of the land; and 
they have no occasion to examine the credentials, or pore over 
the manuscripts of any one else. To be without that little 
circle is enough. It is evidence in itself, that the man can 
have done nothing worthy of attention. 

But the world is large, and thought is free, and after a time, 
it often happens, that such men awake from their dream of 
self-complacency to find that what has been going on outside 


their contracted sphere is quite as important as the inside 
performances. 


In the “ Atlantic Monthly,” for February last, appeared an 
Article entitled, “The Pleiades of Connecticut.” The writer 
apparently had much the same opinion of the State of Connec- 
tieut, that the Pharisees of old had of that little corner of 

. their land called Nazareth; and what is more, he had an 

VOL, XXIV. 21 
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equally good reason for his opinion, as the sequel will show. 
We read this Article, and thought how very gratifying it must 
be to the two writers, who have done more than any others to 
establish the fame and reputation of the “ Atlantic ””—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes* and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe—to have the 
little State, in which they both hold a certain life-interest, thus 
held up to public contempt. Mrs. Stowe is a native of Litch- 
field, Connecticut, and Dr. Holmes’ honored father, who so 
Jong and ably filled the pulpit in old Cambridge, was a native 
of Woodstock, Connecticut. 

But this is only the beginning of infelicities. We find in 
this February number, also, the opening part of a new serial 
which bears the title of “ Doctor Johns.” At the time of read- 
ing, we were not aware who was the author (for we had not then 
studied the cover), but had a sense, all the while, of something 
racy and fresh. Throughout the whole perusal we were 
silently asking ourselves, who writes this?—for we have 
watched the Atlantic so long, that though we freely grant its 
general ability, yet it cannot be denied, that by reason of its 
limited range of writers, there is a certain peculiar tone about 
it, which after a while gets to be a little dull and monotonous ; 
and any introduction of fresh talent from the wide outside 
world, is something of an event in its history, and is a great 
relief to its readers. They feel much as children do, who live 
a retired life, when a visitor—some far off uncle or aunt—comes 
to spend a few days in the family. So we hailed “ Doctor 
Johns” with great delight—when lo and behold ! the writer is 
a Connecticut man who appears for the first time, we believe, 
as a contributor in the department of fiction—Donald Grant 
Mitchell—whose father was, an able Congregational . minister 
of the State—himself a graduate of Yale, and still living 
within sight of the College towers. 

“But still we gazed, and still the wonder grew!” It oc- 
curred to us, how complimentary it must be to Rose Terry, 
another Connecticut contributor, the cousin of the hero of 
Fort Fisher, to be told, after’ having furnished some of the 


—— 





* Belonging to Connecticut, moreover, on the “ Brahmin Caste” theory. 
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better poetry of the magazine—“ that the enterprising natives 
(of Connecticut) can turn out any article, on which a profit 
may be made, except poetry. That product you would say’ 
was out of the question.” 

Then, again,«we imagined how Theodore Winthrop (whose 
life went out so heroically in the early days of the war, 
and whom the “ Atlantic” had no aversion to number among 
its contributors) would have felt, had he lived to hear his native 
State, in which his own name is a grand historic name, thus 
made a “ by-word and a hissing.” 

We cannot say that Fitz Hugh Ludlow, who appears as a 
contributor in this same February number, is a native of 
Connecticut. Very likely he is not; though his father was an 
able and earnest minister in New Haven, thirty years ago. 

How much more Connecticut talent may he employed about 
the “ Atlantic” we know not. But we are quite sure that 
what we have already indicated could not well be spared, 
unless the managers should compensate for the loss, by open- 
ing some new and hitherto untried veins. 


If Connecticut stood simply on an equality with other 
States, in the production of eminent men, in almost every de- 
partment of intellectual activity, we should pass this dispara- 
ging criticism of the “ Atlantic” in perfect silence—still re- 
garding it as a piece of impertinence, though not worthy of 
reply. We certainly never would dishonor the spot that gave 
us birth by any argument designed to show that Connecticut 
was equal to other States. But when we know that she is 
clearly and undeniably jirst among the States in this pro- 
ductive energy, we cannot tamely submit to these sneers. 

The chief direct charge against the little Commonwealth 
seems to be that her “ enterprising natives ” can turn out any- 
thing almost, “except poetry.” As we do not propose to 
make the bulk of our reply turn upon this single point, we 
may as well dispose of this matter at once. By the census of 
1860, Massachusetts has 1,231,066 inhabitants; Connecticut 
has 460,147, a little more than one-third. We shall have oc- 
casion, by-and-by, to point out the comparative population of 
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these two States at other periods of our history, but this will 
suffice for our present purpose. Now we do not undertake of 
ourselves to settle the question who are, and who are not, 
poets. We have our own opinion on this subject, but we will 
not intrude it upon our readers. We open “ @riswold’s Poets 
and Poetry of America,” published in 1842. Those, whom he 
thinks worthy of a place in his list number eighty-five. Of 
these, sixteen are natives of Connecticut, twenty-three of Massa- 
chusetts (her proportion would be, to make her equal to Con- 
necticut, from forty to forty-five), and forty-six come from the 
other States. As matters now stand, Connecticut has less than 
a sixtieth part of the population of the country, but in this reck- 
oning she has nearly one-sixth of those whom Griswold thinks 
to be the chief poets of the country. Besides, he has at the 
end of the volume a large number of miscellaneous poems— 
single specimens of other writers, whose origin is sometimes 
traced and sometimes not. All this we have neglected, con- 
fining ourselves to the body of the work, where brief sketches 
are given of each writer. 

We know not what ideas the writer in the “ Atlantic” may 
have about Poets and Poetry, except with reference to the 
“ Pleiades” whom he has criticized, and of these we will at 
this moment say nothing. But if our land so abounds in illus- 
trious poets, that such names as Halleck, Percival, Hillhouse, 
Pierpont, and others, can be set aside, by a brush of the pen, 
as of no account, we do not happen to know who they are, 
or where they live. 

The truth is, very few men in this country have ever made 
poetry a vocation. What they have done has been done in 
the pauses of business. Our predominant work as a nation, 
thus far, has been of a rougher kind. We have been subduing 
the wilderness. Without doubt, in due time, men will arise, 
who, like Tennyson and Wordsworth, will make poetry 
specialty, and by all antecedents, we know of no more likely 
place for these men to be born, than among the rude hills of 
Connecticut. If the author of ‘Marco Bozzaris”—if the 
author of “The Coral Grove ”—had not in them the soul of 
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poetry, we would ask our critic to point out who are poets 
in his estimation. 

Moreover, there is a certain fashion about poetry, as there is 
about bonnets. Many years ago the “ New Englander” ven- 
tured to hold up Tennyson as the foremost poet of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. But at that time there were multitudes 
of well informed and cultivated people, who did not hold with 
this opinion. ‘ He was blind, abstruse, could not be under- 
stood,” they said. But now there is hardly a young lady of 
twenty, in the reading world, who has not found “Enoch 
Arden” beautiful, delightful, splendid, and everything else, 
which the most high-wrought adjectives can express. Yet, great 
as are its merits, it is certainly no more easily understood than 
the poet’s earlier writings, and we cannot but think, that it is 
inferior, in many respects, to some of his other productions. 
The poetry of Richard H. Dana (and as he is a Massachusetts 
man, we can speak of him without suspicion) is, to our mind, 
of a higher order than much which it is just now the fashion 
to praise. 

We have said that our poetry comes for the most part in the 
pauses of business, and there are many single pieces, produced 
here and there, and published first in some local newspaper, 
which have merit above much that is written by our recognized 
poets. In one of the northernmost towns of Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, in a deep valley among the hills, lives a girl, 
occupied in earning her daily bread, who is the author of that 
sweet and beautiful poem, 


“ Over the river, they beckor to me ;” 


which has several times been the rounds of the papers, and 
is laid up, we doubt not, in a multitude of scrap-books, and 
often read with moistened eye. The writer saw her once, in the 
town where she resides,—of a Sabbath evening, in a neigh- 
borhood meeting, held in a district school-house, where she 
bore her part inthe singing. Had she presented herself, in the 
plain and unpretending dress she then wore, at the office of 
the “ Atlantic,” to ask admission in its pages for this poem, 
we cannot say what would have been her chances of success ; 
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but of this we are quite certain, few pieces have ever appeared 
in that magazine which for easy flow, for rythmic power, for 
high poetic fervor and beauty, equal it in merit. 

It is idle for any set of men, or for any State, to attempt 
to monopolize the poetic talent of the land. Because of our 
general culture, the power is here, doubtless, in larger measure, 
than any of us know. But in a multitude of cases, the happy 
leisure, the friendly encouragement, the favoring circumstances 
are wanting, 


And now we have a word tosay about these same “ Pleiades 
of Connecticut.” It seems never to have occurred to the critic 
to inquire where the real poets of America were at that time, 
He has nothing but contempt for these, but it would have 
been a choice piece of information, if he had kindly pointed out 
where the true and genuine poets of this country made their 
home in those days. Perhaps they had gone into retirement 
at Boston. Mather Byles, before the revolutionary war, used, 
now and then, to entertain the inhabitants there, with a very 
clever effusion. But when he could no longer tune his harp 
to the praises of royalty, he hung it on a willow. Who did 
the actual poetry of this American nation, when the Hartford 
wits were trying, but were found only pretenders? Was it in 
New York that the business was done? or was it down in 
Virginia or South Carolina? We pause for a reply. We 
have been somewhat familiar with the region about Boston, 
but we have never heard of the discovery there, of any remark- 
able remains, contemporaneous with this period. 

A little inquiry of this kind might have revealed to the 
mind of the writer the significant fact, that this movement in 
Connecticut was the first earnest aspiration, on these shores, 
for a literature of our own. It was the first vigorous upris- 
ing, after our vassalage to England had ceased, to create 
poetry, which might glow with thoughts of liberty, and be 
called American. The movement originated exactly where, 
by all that had gone before, it was most likely to originate, 
for we shall find, as we go on, that a good many first things 
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in this country have come out of this same little State. And 
the men of this generation, who have nothing to do, but to 
‘laugh at these imperfect beginnings, might as well laugh at 
themselves, that they were ever born. 

We do not regard the poetry which these men thus produced 
as of the very highest order, neither do we regard it as so 
altogether contemptible, am <tself, as our critic would have us. 
It will take rank very well, with what was called poetry, in 
that age, on the other side of the water; and was greatly 
superior to much that was there thought worthy of publication. 
Go into any antiquarian bookstore, and turn over the old 
volumes of verse, that appeared about that time, which once 
found a publisher certainly, and doubtless found readers; and 
if there is anything in the bowels of the earth, more absolutely 
antediluvian, it must be among relics that we have never seen. 
But it is not in respect to their absolute merit, that we honor 
these effusions of Trumbull, Barlow, and the rest. It is for 
the promise they give of something higher and better. It is 
for the earnest protest thus uttered against eternal depend- 
ence upon European thought and culture. It is as the first 
hearty and laborious effort in these free States, to create some- 
thing native, original, which should kindle in the souls of the 
people the love of their new-found freedom, and lead them to 
expect great consequences from it. This is not to be cailed a 
charitable construction. The matter is too great to ask for 
any such construction. It is, in our opinion, the only true 
and honest explanation of the case; and most Americans, who 
love their country and prize their institutions, would as soon 
think of making sport of the mothers who bore them, as to 
turn into public ridicule and contempt, what such men as Joel 
Barlow, John Trumbull, and Timothy Dwight were then and 
there doing. 

Dwight’s “ Conquest of Canaan ” died at a very early death, 
it is true, and was so completely dead at its decease, that no 
danger could have arisen from a hasty interment. But we 
have had several attempts at epic poems in the English lan- 
guage, and we have “ Paradise Lost” alone to show for them. | 
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Dwight* was nineteen years of age when this work was com- 
menced, and twenty-three when it was first published (in 
1785). It was a boyish production. 

But we have one sacred lyric—written by him when his 
powers had become mature—that is not dead, nor likely to be. 
It seems to hold within itself a principle of life and perpetuity, 
as does the kingdom whose praises it sings and whose honors 
it unfolds : 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 
The Church our blessed Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood.” 

Who would not have his name linked to a sacred song like 
that, which shall be sung in God’s House, and among the 
assemblies of his people, from generation to generation, it may 
be “as long as the sun and moon shall endure,” rather than 
be known as the author of any number of poems, such as our 
literary magazines ordinarily publish? And if any one thinks 
it an easy matter to write one of these immortal hymns, let 
him try it. 


And here we leave this part of our subject; for the game has 


been fairly opened, and it will be found to be one at which 
two can play. 

Ever since Sam. Peters wrote his lying History of Connecti- 
cut, it has been the fashion for small wits all over the land to 
retail Acs slanders, until a multitude of people have really 





* His failure may have been, because he did not follow closely enough Pope’s 
satirical “ Receipt to make an Epic Poem.” It is too long to quote in full, but it 
gives rules “ For the Fable,” or Story—* To make an Episode”—“ For the manners,” 
&c,, &c. “For the Machines,” he says: ‘Talk of deities, male and female, as 
many as youcan use; separate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in 
the middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. . 
When you cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or yourself by your 
own wits, seek relief from Heaven, and the gods will do your business very 
readily.” . 

“ For the Deseriptions.—For a Tempest. Take Euris, Zephyr, Auster, and 
Boreas, and cast them together into one verse; add to them a rain, lightning, 
and thunder, (the loudest you can), quantum suffcit. Mix your clouds and bil- 
lows well together until they foam, and thicken your description here and there 
with a quicksand.” 
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come to believe them. The circumstances under which he 
wrote that History are poorly understood by the younger 
readers of this generation, and the story will bear to be briefly 
told. He was a native of the town of Hebron—an Episcopal 
minister officiating sometimes in Hebron, and sometimes in 
Hartford, but a resident in his native place, at a spot about a 
mile north from the center of the town. He was a restless 
tory, thrusting himself in by secret and underhand processes, 
to work mischief among the friends of liberty, wherever he 
could. Cunning as a fox, he concealed his agency. But the 
patriots of Connecticut, in the year 1774, scented him out, 
We will allow Dr. Sprague, in his “ Annals of the Episcopal 
Pulpit,” first to tell what followed : 

“He had to encounter two pretty formidable mobs, and was threatened with a 
third before he could get away. The third mob procured letters and papers of 
various kinds, illustrative of the general tone of his feelings, and published 
them with such reflections and comments as the spirit of the times dictated. 
Thia brought on the second mob, which was far more furious than the first, A 
committee had obtained admission to his house, and found that he had put on 
his official robes for protection; and something having occurred to excite those 
who were without, they broke the doors and windows, and rushing into the house 
seized him violently—tore his gown into strings, and carried him with their 
patriotic staves into the center of the town, where they had prepared for him a 
coat of tar and feathers. The more moderate of them, however, proposed a 
substitute—which was, that he should read a confession which they siiould pre- 
pare for him, and to this he actually submitted—reading it from the horse-block 
in the rear of the meeting-honse. With this offering to their patriotism, they 
dismissed him; but he soon heard that a third mob was gathering in Windham, 
with an avowed purpose to take his life.” 


Upon this he fled to Boston, and soon set sail for England. 

The writer of this Article, in early life, was often in com- 
pany with a man who saw all this with his own eyes, and 
the story has been heard again and again from his lips. 
Gen. Absalom Peters was a native of Hebron, and, if we 
mistake not, a nephew of this Episcopal tory. He died in 1840, 
between eighty and ninety years old. Few men in their old 
age remembered the past so minutely as he, or took more 
pleasure in rehearsing its notable events, when he could find | 
an interested listener. He was standing by, when this second 
mob gathered, and witnessed the whole operation from begin- 
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ning to end. As he used to tell the story, the special 
cause of offense arose from some articles which had been 
anonymously published, in a newspaper or otherwise, in New 
London. They had been traced to their source and hence 
this storm of wrath. The mob came on horseback from the 
neighboring towns. The crowd on the outside became tired 
and impatient at the long delay, while Peters was trying to 
hold a parley with the committee sent in. He was a proud 
man—was accustomed to move in style—rode a magnificent 
horse, and altogether was a presence in that ancient and goodly 
town of Hebron. But when the mob brought him out of his 
house they had provided for him a most sorry looking cob— 
the meanest they could pick up; andso mounted, and attended 
by some two or three hundred excited men on horseback, the 
motley procession moved down to Hebron Green, and there 
took place what has already been described. 

It was with such memories as these hanging about him, that 
he went to England, and in the year 1781, published in Lon- 
don, “ A General History of Connecticut, by a gentleman of 
the Province.” 

Had he been ever so fair and truthful a man, he would have 
been sorely tempted, in such circumstances, to represent things 
not exactly as they were. But he was far enough from being 
truthful and reliable, even in common matters, and when 
his ugly passions were not aroused. Take the following pass- 
age from his history, and, by it, study the general action of his 
mind. He is describing the great river of this same Province 
—the Connecticut : 

“Two hundred miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards only, formed 
by two shelving mountains of solid rock, whose tops intercept the clouds. 
Through this chasm is compelled to pass all the waters, which, in the time of 
flood, bury the northern country. * * * People who can bear the sight, the 
groans, the tremblings, the surly motion of the water, trees, and ice through this 
awful passage, view with astonishment one of the greatest phenomenons (!) in 
nature, Here water is consolidated without frost, by pressure, by swiftness, be- 
tween the pinching sturdy rocks, to such a degree of induration, that an iron 
crow floats smoothly down its current :—here iron, lead, and cork, have one com- 
mon weight :—here steady as time and harder than marble, the stream passes irre- 
sistibly, if not swift as lightning :—the electric fire renda trees in pieces with no 
Greater ease, than does this mighty water. The passage is about four hundred 
yards in length, and of zigzag form, with obtuse corners.” pp. 127-8. 
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The careful historian is supposed to have in view Bellows- 
Falls; and some may be charitable enough to suppose, that this 
spot was so far away in those early days, that it was only 
known by vague rumors and floating traditions. But Dr. 
Wheelock had gone up from Lebanon, Ct., and laid the founda- 
tions of Dartmouth College, several years before this history was 
written. The people of Connecticut were passing up and 
down the river continually, and the character of these Falls 
was as well known then as now. 

It is sufficient, therefore, to say that Peters told no greater 
lies about the people of Connecticut, than he told about her 
chief river; and this is putting the case very mildly, for with 
the people he was mad, exceedingly ; while the river, so far as 
we are aware, had never given him cause of offense. 

Under cover of this notorious example, and following in the 
same track, men have felt at liberty to say what they pleased 
about Connecticut, while the plucky little Commonwealth, 
conscious of what she has done, and what she can do, has 
said within herself, after the old adage, “I will go warm, and 
let fools laugh on.” 


We do not think it can be said, with any propriety, that the 
sons of Connecticut have been overforward in boasting of her 
merits. Indeed, they have rather fallen into the chronic and 
prevailing habit of praising Massachusetts. And what we 
have yet to say would, perhaps, never have been said, but for 
this taunting provocation. As the case stands, we lay down 
the following thesis, which we undertake to defend : 


There is no spot on this continent which has produced so 
many eminent men, literary, intellectual, and practical, in 
proportion to its inhabitants, as the State of Connecticut. 


We have said above, that the sons of Connecticut have not 
been forward to make this boast. And yet gome of the facts 
which go to sustain our proposition have been long known, 
and have been from time to time stated. Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell of Hartford, at the festival of the Normal School in New 
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Britain, in 1851, made what he calls a “ Speech for Connecti- 
cut,” now published in his volume, entitled “ Work and Play.” 
He says— 


“If you enter into the legislative bodies west of us, and ask who are the mem- 
bers, you will find the sons of Connecticut among them in a large proportion of 
numbers, as compared with any other State. In the Convention, for example, 
that revised the Constitution of New York in 1821, it was found that, out of one 
hundred and twenty-six members, thirty-two were natives of Connecticut, not in- 
cluding those who were born of a Connecticut parentage in that State. Of the 
sons of Massachusetts, which, according to the ratio of population, ought to have 
had about seventy, there were only nine. If you add to the thirty-two natives of 
Connecticut, in that body, her descendants born in New York, and those who 
came in through Vermont, New Jersey and other States, it is altogether proba- 
ble, that they would be found to compose a majority of that body; presenting 
the very interesting fact that Connecticut is found sitting there, to make a Con- 
stitution for the great State of New York. I found on inquiry, four or five 
winters ago, that the New York Legislature contained fifteen natives of Connecti- 
cut, while of Massachusetts there were only nine; though according to her ratio 
of population, there should have been about forty. * ° e ° ° 

“If we repair to the Halls of the American Congress, we shall there discover 
what Connecticut is doing on a still larger scale of comparison. The late Hon. 
James Hillhouse, when he was in Congress, ascertained that forty-seven of the 
members, or about one-fifth of the whole number in both Houses, were native- 
born sons of Connecticut. Mr. Calhoun assured one of our Representatives, 
when upon the floor of the House with him, that he had seen the time, when the 
natives of Connecticut, together with all the graduates of Yale College, there 
collected, wanted only five of being a majority of that body. I took some pains 
in the winter, I think of ’48, to ascertain how the composition of the Congress 
stood at that time. There could not, of course, be as many natives among the 
members as in the days of Mr. Hillhouse; but including native citizens and de- 
scendants born out of the State, I found exattly his number, forty-seven. Of the 
New York representation, sixteen, or two-fifths, were sons or descendants in the 
male line, of Connecticut. 

“Saying nothing of descendants born out of the State, there were at that time, 
eighteen native-born sons of-Connecticut in the Congress. According to the 
Blue Book, Massachusetts had seventeen ; when taken in the proportion of num- 
bers she should have had forty-two.” 


G. H. Hollister, Esq., in notes appended to the second 
volume of his “History of Connecticut,” has gathered up 
and preserved many valuable facts upon this subject. Ina 
note on page 609 of the second volume, it is shown that Con- 
necticut has been the birth-place of one-twelfth of all the 
United States Senators—that Litchfield county alone, having 
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only about a five-hundredth part of the population of the 
country, has given birth to thirteen of these Senators. 

Our own inquiry justifies these statements, and we have 
taken pains to extend the examination more widely. “The 
Dictionary of the United States Congress,” by Charles Lan- 
man, late Librarian of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington (of which a new edition has been recently issued, so 
that the whole has been brought down to the present time), 
furnishes‘a most convenient and reliable basis for such inqui- 
ries. In going over that host of names, it is quite likely that 
we may have made some slight mistakes, but none which 
would alter the result materially. If we have made the count 
correctly, there are in this Dictionary three thousand nine 
hundred and twenty names of Senators and Members of the 
House. About one-fifth of these are not traced, and must be 
thrown out, leaving, we will say, three thousand two hundred, 
whose origin is designated. Of these men two hundred and 
fifty-two were born in the State of Connecticut, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-two in Massachusetts. Connecticut has pro- 
duced one-thirteenth (with the variation of a slight fraction) 
of all the members of Congress, so that the estimates made by 
Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Hollister, a few years ago, were doubt- 
less correct at that time. As the country grows larger, and 
spreads out on every side, Connecticut cannot be expected to 
hold so high a ratio to the whole, as she has hitherto done. 

Through the kindness of a friend, we are able to introduce 
at this point a rich and curious little document, for which we 
had made no small search, and had about given up the hope 
of finding it. Our readers may remember that it circulated 
among us a few years ago, and is testimony in point from a 
keen observer : 

“A number of years ago, says a writer in the Democratic Age, happening to 
be in Paris on the 4th of July, with many other Americans, we agreed to cele- 
brate ‘the day’ by a dinner at the Hotel Meurice. There were seventy-two of 
usin all. We had but one guest, This was M. de Tocqueville, who had then 
rendered himself famous by his great work upon Democracy in America. 
During the festivities of the evening, after the cloth had been removed, and 


speechifying had commenced, some gentleman alluded en passant to the fact that 
he was born in Connecticut. 
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“* Connect-de-coot,’ exclaimed Monsieur de Tocqueville, as he suddenly rose with 
the enthusiasm of a Frenchman. ‘Vy messieurs, I vill tell you, vid the permis- 
sion of de presidante of this festival, von very Jleetal story, and then I vill give 
you von grand sentiment, to dat little State you call Connect-de-coot. Von day 
yen I was in de gallery of the House of Representatif, I held one map of the 
Confederation in my hand. Vere was von leetle yellow spot dat dey call Con- 
nect-de-coot, I found by the Constitution, he was entitled to six of his boys to 
represent him on dat floor. But ven I make de acquaintance personelle with de 
member, I find dat more than tirty of the Representatif on dat floor was born in 
Connect-de-coot. And then ven I was in the gallery of the House of the Senat, 
I find de Constitution permit Connect-de-coot to send two of his boys to repre- 
sent him in dat Legislature. But once more ven I make de acquaintance person- 
elle of the Senator, I find nine of de Senator was born in Connect-de-coot. So 
den, gentlemen, I have made my leetle speech; now I vill give you my grand 
sentiment: 

“* Connect-de-coot, the leetle yellow spot dat make de cluck-peddler, de sckool- 
master, and de senator. De first, give you time; the second, tell you what you 
do with him; and de sird make your law and your civilization,'—and then as he 
was resuming his seat amidst roars of laughter, he rose again, and with that pecu- 
liar gesticulation which characterizes all Frenchmen in moments of excitement, 
he shook his finger tremulously over the assembled confreres, and exclaimed to 
the top of his voice, ‘Ah! gentlemen, dat leetle yellow State you call Connect- 
de-coot, is one very great miracle to me,’” 

We have said that Connecticut had two hundred and fifty- 
two, and Massachusetts two hundred and twenty-two of these 
members of Congress. As matters stood when the census of 
1860 was taken, the population of Connecticut was to that of 
Massachusetts as one to two and two-thirds, very nearly, and 
op this basis, to make her equal to Connecticut, in the pro- 
duction of this class of public men, she should have had six 
hundred andeighty-two. But it is just to Massachusetts that 
we should not reckon solely from this stand-point, and we 
will therefore give the population of the two States at other 
periods. In 1698, Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, furnishes 
a list of Churches in the different Colonies, and from this we 
will draw our first item : 

Massachusetts. Connecticut. 
1698, 85 Churches. 35 Churches. 
475,257, including Maine. 
, SIREN 238,141 
wats $78,717, excluding Maine. & 


1820, 528,287 275,202 
1840, 737,699 309,976 


In most of the estimates hereafter to be made, in order that 
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we may be just, we will reckon the population of Connecticut 
as one-half that of Massachusetts. On this basis we should 
have found, enrolled on the books of Congress, the names of 
five hundred and four of the sons of Massachusetts. But we 
find two hundred and twenty-two. 


And now we wish to introduce another class of facts which 
will show asimilar result. Dr. William B. Sprague of Albany, 
in his most rich and valuable volumes, “ Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit,” has brought within easy reach an immense mass 
of materials bearing on this question. He devotes two large 
volumes to the Congregational Pulpit—two to the Presbyte- 
rian—one to the Episcopal—one to the Baptist—and one to the 
Methodist. We have gone through all these volumes and 
drawn out their wnconscious testimony upon the point now be- 
fore us, and this is the result. 

From the whole Congregational field, in this country, reach- 
ing from the landing at Plymouth, down to the living gene- 
ration, though not including it, he has selected three hundred 
and fifty men, whom he deems worthy to stand in his stately 
record. Of these, sixty-two were born in the old world, and 
came to this country in its early years; and they were, in 
truth, a glory and a light in these little Commonwealths. 
After passing these, we reach the men born on our own shores. 
Now, in this matter, Massachusetts had altogether the advan- 
tage for a long time. Her colonies were older and stronger, 
her College was in operation for sixty years before Yale Ool- 
lege was founded, and, as we turn along from man to man, 
through the earlier part of the volumes, Massachusetts actually 
numbers up some forty of these native-born werthies, while as 
yet Connecticut has only four or five. But when the whole 
record is finished, it stands thus: Massachusetts has one hun- 
dred and forty-eight of these men, Counnecticut one hundred 
and two, the rest of New England twenty-three, and fifteen 
were born out of New England and moved hither. Without 
any early advantage, Massachusetts should have had two 
hundred and four. With her early advantage, she had one 
hundred and forty-eight. 
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We turn next to the Presbyterian denomination, which lies 
almost entirely outside the boundaries of New England. As 
a matter of course, a majority of its eminent divines will be 
born within its own fields. Nevertheless, New England has 
always supplied many prominent men for Presbyterian pulpits, 
and this has been more especially true in the years nearest our 
own time, and which do not, to any great extent, come within 
the scope of this survey. The whole number among the 
Presbyterians, deemed worthy of place in this roll of honor, is 
two hundred and fifty-five. Of course there is no distine- 
tion here of Old and New School. The eye of the writer 
sweeps over the land and takes in the whole Presbyterian 
field. Of the two hundred and fifty-five thus enrolled, fifty- 
five were born in the old world, one hundred and forty-seven 
grew up in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, twenty-six 
were natives of Connecticut, twenty-three of Massachusetts, 
and four came from other parts of New England. To make 
her equal, Massachusetts should have fifty-two; she has twenty- 
three.* 

The three other denominations to be noticed are to be found 
over all the land,—and as New England is so small territo- 
rially, when compared with the rest of the country, we shall 
not expect, of course, the large proportion of the eminent 
clergymen of these denominations to be produced within her 
bounds. 

With the Episcopal pulpit the case stands thus. The whole 
number of men on the roll is one hundred and fifty-one. Of 
these forty-five were born in foreign lands, twenty-eight in 
Massachusetts, twenty in Connecticut, four elsewhere in New 
England, and fifty-four in other parts of the country. Massa- 
chusetts is ahead here in point of actual numbers, but she 
should have had forty. 

We give now the statistics of the Methodist pulpit. The 
whole number embraced in the record is one hundred and 
eighty. Of these twenty-three were foreign-born, twelve were 
natives of Connecticut, nine of Massachusetts, eleven of the 





* Three of the historians of the Presbyterian Church are natives of Connecti- 
cut: Dr. Foote, afterwards of Virginia, Dr. Sprague, and Dr. Gillett. 
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rest of New England, and one hundred and twenty-five were 
born in various parts of the country, out of New England. 
The State of Maryland has been eminently fruitful in eminent 
Methodist divines. 

And, finally, we notice the Baptist denomination. Here we 
find one hundred and sixty-eight names. Of these twenty- 
three were from foreign parts, twenty from Connecticut, forty 
from Massachusetts, eighteen from the rest of New England, 
and sixty-seven were born in the United States out of New 
England. 

In this last item alone, Massachusetts stands upon an exact 
equality with Connecticut, according to our basis. The south- 
ern tier of towns, in Massachusetts, bordering upon Rhode Is- 
land, and feeling strongly the influence of Brown University, 
seem to have been especially fruitful in the production of dis- 
tinguished Baptist ministers. 

It should be said, moreover, for the other portions of New 
England, lest they should feel humiliated by this review, that 
these statistics range for the most part over times antecedent 
to the present century, when their institutions were compara- 
tively in their infancy. But this same argument, as between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut simply, as already intimated, 
gives Massachusetts a decided advantage, and yet in the actual 
result she is in a very marked degree inferior. 

We must not, in passing, forget to add, that the learned, el- 
oquent, and widely known author of these volumes—-“ Annals 
of the American Pulpit”—is himself a native of the same little 
State, and drew all his early culture from this fruitful source. 
He was born in the green and pleasant Hop River valley, in 
that part of the town of Andover which anciently belonged to 
Hebron. By good fortune, a few years since, we chanced to 
meet him, amid these scenes of his early home, where his mind 
was acted upon by the thronging memories of the past. 


Having thus embodied the evidence to be derived from this 
survey, we turn to another source of information. We will 
regard the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut as alike 
parent colonies, and Harvard and Yale Colleges as parent in- 

VOL, XXIV. 22 
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stitutions, though Harvard had sixty years the start. In the 
course of time, population spreads out over the rest of New 
England, and institutions of liberal learning spring up here 
and there, in Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Maine, as also in the two parent States. Now we wish to as- 
certain from what impulses these institutions started into life, 
and whence the men were drawn, who held the chief places in 
them. After Harvard and Yale, the next in order was Brown 
University, founded in 1769; and then follow Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1771,— Williams, 1795,— Middlebury, 1802,—University 
of Vermont, 1804,—Bowdoin College, 1806,—Ambherst, 1822, 
—Trinity, 1824,— Wesleyan University, 1831,—and Tufts Col- 
lege, 1853. Norwich University in Vermont,* of recent origin 
we omit, having failed in getting the statistics. 




















+ Names. | Presidents of Where Grad. | Native place. 
Rev. James Manning, D. D. | Brown, Coll. of N.J. State of N. Jersey. 
“  Eleazer Wheelock, D. D.| Dartmouth, Yale, Windhan, Ct. 
Hon, John Wheelock, LL. D. ‘| Dartmouth, Dartmouth, Lebanon, Ct. 
Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D. D. | Brown, Brown, Attleboro’, Mass. 
Ebenezer Fitch, D. D. | Williams, Yale, Norwich, Ct. 


New Haven, Ct. 
| Sturbridge, Mass. 





“ Jeremiah Atwater, D. D. | Middlebury, Yale, 
“ Daniel C. Sanders, D. D.| University of Vt,| Harvard, 








“ Joseph McKeen, D. D. | Bowdoin, Dartmouth, | Londonderry, N. H. 
“ Asa Messer, D. D, Brown, Brown, "| Methuen, Mass. 

“ Jesse sagnien, D.D. | Bowdoin, Dartmouth,| New Ipswich, N,H. 
‘“ Henry Davis, D. D. Middlebury, Yale, | Stonington, Ct. 

“  Zephan’h 8. Moore, D, D.| Amherst, Dartmouth,| Palmer, Mass. 

“ Francis Brown, D. D. Dartmouth, Dartmouth, Chester, N. H. 

“ Samuel Austin, D. D, University of Vt.| Yale, |New Haven, Ct. 

“ Joshua Bates, D. D. Middlebury, Harvard, Hingham, Mass. 

“ William Allen, D. D. Bowdoin, Harvard, | Pittsfield, Mass. 








* Since the above was in type, we have learned the facts respecting this insti- 
tution. Norwich University, chartered in 1884, and going into operation in 1835, 
has had for its Presidents, Capt. Alden Partridge, a native of Norwich, Vt., a 
graduate of West Point—Gen. T. B. Ransom, a native of Woodstock, Vt.—Hen- 
ry 8. Wheaton, Esq., a native of Wrentham, Mass.,a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity—and Rev. Edward Bourns, LL, D., now in _ a native af Ireland, 
and graduate of Dublin University. 

+ We have given our reason for leaving out Harvard ar nd Yale in this table. 
Hervard has had many Presidents, mostly Massachusetts men. The present 
occupant is the twenty-first. The average term of office of her Presidents has 
been a little less than eleven years. Yale has had nine Presidents, with an 
average term of eighteen and one-third years. 
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Names. 


Residents of 


Where Grad. 


Native place. 





Daniel Dana, D. D. 
Jeremiah Chaplain, D. D. 
Edward D. Griffin, D. D. 
Bennet Tyler, D. D. 
Daniel Haskel, A. M. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D. 
Willard Preston, A. M. 
Francis Wayland, D. D. 
Thos. C. Brownell, D. D. 
James Marsh, D. D. 
Nathan Lord, D. D. 
Nath’! S. Wheaton, D. D. 
John Wheeler, D. D. 
Rufus Babcock, D. D. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D. 
Wilbur Fiske, D. D. 
Silas Totten, D. D. 
Nathan Bangs, D. D. 
Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Stephen Olin, D. D. 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D. 
John Williams, D. D, 
Worthingt’n Smith, D. D. 
Dan’! R. Goodwin, D. D. 
Benjamin Labaree, D, D. 
Aug. W. Smith, LL. D. 
David N. Sheldon, D. D. 
Calvin Pease, D. D. 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, D. D. 
Joseph Cummings, D. D. 
Wm, A. Stearns, 
Barnas Sears, D. D. 

Jas, T. Champlin, D. D. 
Joseph Torrey, D. D. 

A. A. Miner, D. D. 

Asa D, Smith, D. D. 
Samuel Elliot, D. D. 





Dartmouth, 
Waterville, 
Williams, 
Dartmouth, 
University of Vt. 
Amherst, 
University of Vt. 
Brown, 

Trinity, 


University of Vt.' 


Dartmouth, 
Trinity, 
University of Vt. 
Waterville, 
Williams, 
Wesleyan U. 
Trinity, 
Wesleyan U. 
Bowdoin, 
Wesleyan U, 
Amherst, 
Trinity, 
University of Vt. 
Trinity, 
Middlebury, 
Wesleyan U, 
Waterville, 
University of Vt. 
Tufts, 

Wesleyan U. 
Amherst, 
Brown, 
Waterville, 
University of Vt. 
Tufts, 
Dartmouth, 
Trinity, 





Dartniouth, 
Brown, 
Yale, 

Yale, 

Yale, 

Yale, 
Brown, 
Union, 
Union, 
Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, 
Yale, 
Dartmouth, 
Brown, 
Williams, 
Brown, 
Union, 


Union, 
Middlebury 
Yale, 
Trinity, 
Williams, 
Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, 
Hamilton, 
Williams, 
U. of Vt. 


Wesl'n U. 
Harvard, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Dartmouth, 


Dartmouth, 
Harvard, 


Ipswich, Mass. 
owley, Mass, 
East Haddam, Ct. 
Woodbury, Ct. 
Preston, Ct. 
Simsbury, Ct. 
Uxbridge, Mass, 
New York City. 
Westport, Mass. 
| Hartfort, Vt. 
Berwick, Me, 
Washington, Ct. 
| Oxford, N. H. 
N. Colebrook, Ct. 
Stockbridge, Mass, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Esperance, N, Y. 
Stratford, Ct, 
W. Newbury, Mass. 
Addison Co., Vt. 
Deerfield, Mass, 
| Deerfield, Mass, 
| St. Albans, Vt. 
Berwick, Me. 
' Charlestown, N. H. 
| State of New York. 
Suffield, Ct. 
Canaan, Ct. 
Halifax, Vt. 
Falmouth, Me. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Sandisfield, Mass. 
Lebanon, Ct. 
Rowley, Mass. 
Lempster, N. H. 
Weston, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 











Has Massachusetts anything to show in this table for her 
double population, and her earlier start in the way of intel- 
lectual culture? - Eighteen of these men are her sons, and 


sixteen are natives of Connecticut. 
a remarkable fact, that twelve of the Massachusetts Presidents 
received their collegiate education out of the State, while only 
two, natives of other States, were educated in Massachusetts, 


and those at Williams College. 


It is to be noticed too as 


Eleven of these New England 


Presidents graduated at Yale—eleven at Dartmouth, @nd five 
at Harvard. One graduated at Trinity, and one at Wesleyan 
University, so that Connecticut has graduated thirteen of them, 
and Massachusetts eight. 
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It is not difficult at all to trace the streams of impulse and 
influence by which, for the most part, these Colleges were 
started into life. The first existence of Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, the University of Vermont, and Williams, are due mainly 
to Connecticut influence. Their early Presidents were derived, 
for the most part, from this source, and their associations were 
with the Connecticut people. The influences that prevailed in 
the early formation of Amherst were mixed—both States con- 
spiring. The first President was a Massachusetts man, but he 
was inducted into office by Noah Webster, who was then living 
for a few years at Amherst, and had exerted a very strong in- 
fluence in locating the College there. 

Out of New England, Connecticut has had many College 
Presidents. She furnished two to Columbia College, Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, D. D., and Rev. William 8. Johnson, D. D.; 
two to the College of New Jersey, Rev. Aaron Burr, D. D., 
and Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D.; four to Hamilton College, 
Rev. Azel Backus, D. D., Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., Rev. 
Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., and Rev. Simeon North, D. D., and 
the present presiding officer, a graduate of Yale, Rev. 8. W. 
Fisher, D. D., is of Connecticut parentage ; one to Union, the 
venerable Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., for sixty-three years 
President, (now in extreme old age, and unable to fulfill the 
duties of his office, which are discharged by the Vice Presi- 
dent, another eminent son of Connecticut, Rev. Laurens P. 
Hickok, D. D.); two to Transylvania College, Pa.,. Rev. 
Horace Holley, D. D., and Rev. Thomas W, Coit, D. D.; one 
to East Tennessee College, Rev. David A. Sherman; two to 
Illinois College, Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D.,* and Rev. Julian 
M. Sturtevant, D. D.; one to Oberlin, Rev. Charles G. Fin- 
ney, D. D.; two to the University of Georgia, Rev. Josiah 
Meigs, D. D., and Hon. Abraham Baldwin; one to West- 
ern Reserve, Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D.; one to Marietta, 





* Dr. Edward Beecher was born on Long Island, where his father began the 
work of the ministry. But as his family were wholly Connecticut in their ori- 
gin, and as he was taken into the State, at so early an age, and received his cul- 
ture there, it seems just to speak of him as we have done. 
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now holding office, Rev. L. Andrews, D. D.; one to Beloit, 
also in office, Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D., and we know not 
how many others. 

Can Massachusetts show a record in this department of in- 
tellectual work, which, according to her population, shall be 
equal to this ? 


And now we wish to introduce some matters which, so far as 
we know, have never been fully developed and spread out be- 
fore the public, but which, when duly considered, will be found 
pregnant with meaning. 

When our fathers came to these shores they brought with 
them, as their most precious treasure, the great doctrines of 
the Word of God, as they had been embodied and set forth by 
that profound and massive thinker, John Calvin, or as Robert 
South, in the bitterness of his hatred against the Puritans, 
used to call him, “their grand mufti at Geneva.” Once upon 
these shores, they were busy in subduing the wilderness, and in 
laying deep and strong the foundations of a new and mighty 
empire of freedom. Their work was all the more heroic and 
sublime that they wrought in faith, without power to know 
the issues of the future. So far as their theology was concern- 
ed, they reposed a quiet and unwavering confidence in those 
forms and standards which they had brought from the old 
world. They went in the strength of the traditions received 
from the fathers, for an hundred years, and there was hardly a 
ripple, so far as the main body of the people was concerned, 
upon the even current of their belief. 

The first man that arose upon these shores to take an inde- 
pendent and original survey of the whole theological field, and 
to evolve a system for himself from the depths of his own 
understanding, in profound submission all the while to the 
authority of God’s word, was Jonathan Edwards of North- 
ampton. With him began what may be called American 
Schuols of Theology. He thought with such energy and 
force that he made others think. He broke the silence of the 
past. He disturbed the inertia of a century. Men-began to 
range themselves on one side or the other, according to their 
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predilections. Many there were that were powerfully attract- 
ed towards this man by the magnetism of his intellect, and 
not less by the magnetism of his great tender and loving 
heart, and they tock pride in calling themselves after his 
name. His influence fell like a creating power upon many 
younger intellects that were growing up aroundhim. Edwards 
was born in 1703. 

We are aware that there are many persons in this genera- 
tion, and especially about the city of Boston, where a peculiar 
style of religious thought has long prevailed, who will say that 
we have here dug up an old and musty name. We have a 
general impression, from some experimental and some hearsay 
evidence, that there may be men, not a few, living and moving 
in that city, who fancy that what they are thinking and doing 
is of vastly greater consequence to mankind than anything 
which Jonathan Edwards ever thought or did. Now we will 
not undertake, at this point, te tell how great we think this 
man was, but we will allow others to speak—men afar off— 
wholly aside from our little circles of prejudice, who can be- 
hold him, with fair and open eye, as we survey Newton, or 
Milton, or Shakespeare. Sir James Mackintosh, looking over 
from England, says of him,* “This remarkable man, the 
metaph ysician of America, was formed among the Calvinists 
of New England, when their stern doctrine retained its rigor- 
ous authority. His power of subtle argument, perhaps un- 
matched, certainly unsurpassed among men, was joined, as in 
some of the ancient mystics, with a character which raised his 
piety to fervor.” 

The Westminster Review (and certainly no one will sus- 
pect this organ of sympathy with Edward’s theology) says of. 
him: “ Before the commencement of this century, America 
had but one great man in philosophy, but that one was illus- 
trious. From the days of Plato there has been no life of more 
simple and imposing grandeur than that of JONATHAN 
EDWARDS.” 

In the middle period of the last century, this man was 4 





* Page 108, Vol. I., London Edition, 3 Vols, 
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living presence in New England, his whole soul engaged upon 
the profoundest themes which can occupy human thought— 
God—Man—Redemption. 

Later than Edwards, by sixteen years, Samuel Hopkins, 
sometime of Newport, R. I, appeared. Naturally an inde- 
pendent thinker, the currents of his thought were nevertheless 
strongly swayed into the channels which his predecessor had 
already cut. But, toa certain degree, he stood apart, and had 
his own opinions, and became the father of that scheme of 
doctrine known as “ Hopkinsian,” which once thrilled and 
stirred New England, and, to some extent, the whole land, but 
_ like other csmse has had its day. 

Thirty years later, Asa Burton came upon the stage. He 
was minister at Thetford, Vt. His mind took a direction in 
opposition to the prevailing ideas of Hopkins; and he became , 
the father of what was then known as the “ Taste Scheme.” 

Burton’s great antagonist was Nathaniel Emmons of Frank- 
lin, Mass., born not far from the same time; an Hopkinsian, 
but with some very marked and important variations from 
Hopkins. He, too, became the father of a school of theology, 
of great weight and importance in its time, and his scheme of 
doctrines, standing in opposition to that of Burton, and com- 
bining in a large degree Hopkinsian elements, was known as 
the “ Exercise Scheme.” 

Later still, and within the memory of the middle-aged men 
of this generation, these same great themes came up again in 
a slightly different form, and one thing leading on to another, 
two men, Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor of New Haven Theclog- 
ical Seminary, and Dr. Bennet Tyler of Portland, Maine, 
came to be the chicf representatives of two schools of New 
England theology, differing not very widely, perhaps, but 
still differing. We might mention, in addition to these, a 
living man, well known to fame, but we forbear. 

These have been the original schools of dogmatic theology 
in this country, among those who hold in general the evan- 
gelical faith. We speak not now of denominational differen- 
ces, technical questions of government, rites and ordinances, 
and the like, but of schools, systems of doctrinal faith not re- 
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ceived from other lands, but growing up on our own shores. 
The whole country, so far as it has had to do with matters of 
this kind, has ranged itself usually around these leaders and 
called itself after their names. Into whatever part of the 
land one may have looked for the last hundred years, among 
men of evangelical faith, if he has found theological discus- 
sion going on at all, it has been circling mainly around these 
men. Their names and their ideas were rising up in perpet- 
ual remembrance. 

And now we come to the point. All these men—the Fa- 
thers of these theological systems—every one of them, were 
natives of the State of Connecticut. They were born there, 
and, with the exception of Dr. Burton, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, were educated there. Jonathan Edwards was a native 
of East Windsor, Samuel Hopkins of Waterbury, Nathaniel 

“Emmons of East Haddam, Asa Burton of Stonington, Nathan- 
iel W. Taylor of New Milford, Bennet Tyler of Woodbury ; 
and that living man, not named, is also Connecticut-born. 

Now let it be understood, that amid all their divergencies of 
thought and diversities of opinion, these men have all held 
to the same substantial doctrines. They were all Calvinists— 
and, what is better, they held fast by the word of God, as their 
supreme authority. The questions which divided them per- 
tained to the extent of man’s freedom of will—whether in him- 
self there was an ability or inability to do the will of Ged— 
the best methods of arriving at the reality, and unfolding the 
character of God, Moral Government, and the like. 

Contemporaneous with these men, and working alongside, 
there were in New England quite a number of individuals, 
who made themselves great names, by the ability, on the one 
side or the other, with which they handled these themes, in 
the pulpit, in discussions, in books. We will select a few that 
we think will be generally acknowledged to be the greatest— 
Joseph Bellamy, John Smalley, Stephen West, Samuel West, 
Azel Backus, Jonathan Edwards (the younger), Timothy 
Dwight, and Lyman Beecher. 

Bellamy was born at Cheshire, Connecticut; Smalley, in 
that part of Lebanon, Connecticut, now known as Columbia ; 
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Stephen West, in Tolland, Connecticut; Samuel West, in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts ; Azel Backus, in that part of 
Norwich, Connecticut, now known as Franklin; Edwards (the 
younger), in Northampton, Massachusetts, whither his father 
had removed; Dwight, in Northampton also, but he went to 
Connecticut at the age of twelve, and remained there through 
his life; and Beecher was born in New Haven, Connecticut. 
We have not chosen these particular men because so many 
of them happened to be born in this State, but we have 
honestly taken those who, in the general judgment of theolo- 
gians, will probably be regarded as the ablest, among those 
who illustrated and defended by their writings these different 
schools of theology. We might extend the list much farther, 
and bring into view a great multitude of men of lesser reputa- 
tion, and Connecticut would not suffer at all in comparison 
with Massachusetts, if we were to do so. 

Of these last named men, constituting the second list, 
Edwards was educated at the college of New Jersey, and 
Samuel West at Harvard—all the rest at Yale. 

Meanwhile there arose a man, born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and educated at Harvard College, of rare graces of character, 
of high literary culture, who drew after him a portion of the 
Massachusetts churches, already lapsing from the faith of the 
fathers, and became the head of a school of theology, of ano- 
ther and very different kind. The Congregational churches 
of Boston, then existing, went over almost in a body to 
this new faith, and so that city has ever since been a kind 
of Mecca of this new religious order. This sect of “liberal” 
Christians wished also to have it understood that they came 
in regular apostolical succession from Plymouth Rock and the 
May Flower. They garnished the tombs of the fathers,— 
claimed a kind of special ownership in all the rich memories 
and traditions of the past,—preserved the antique architecture 
of the early church buildings with something like superstitious 
fidelity ; and in many ways showed themselves jealous of all 
attempts to count them out, in the regular line of pilgrim de- 
scent. They, too, were Puritans, only with a modification. 
But that was a modification indeed. A system of Chris- 
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tianity,—a gospel scheme,—with the atonement, the one 
grand feature of it, left out, was certainly a curiosity among 
the descendants of the Puritans! 

Now it is a very comfortable sensation, no doubt, for men 
to walk abroad, and salute each other in the “synagogues and 
at the corners of the streets ” and congratulate each other on 
belonging to the advance guard of Christian light and knowl- 
edge—a little discouraging perhaps sometimes, when the torch- 
bearers one after another drop away, and their places are not 
supplied. But was it not said to the primitive band of disci- 
ples, “ Fear not, little flock,” &c. ? 

That system of theology never took hold in Connecticut.* 
Cuttings have, from time to time, been carried from the parent 
tree, and grafted on to that rugged stock. But the wirters are 
too cold, or the soil and air are not propitious. Certain it is, 
none of these scions have ever been made to thrive. Is 
it because that system of “liberal ” theology which finds its 
central home in Boston is something so deep and profound, so 
high and refined, that the Connecticut mind cannot attain unto 
it? There has certainly been some thinking done in this little 
State on theological subjects, as our record has shown. No, 
it is because the churches which had first produced such men 
as Edwards and Hopkins, and had then been reacted upon by 
their influence, could not accept such a system. They saw at 
a glance, that regarded either as a digest of the Word of God 
or as embodying the totality of the teachings of Nature, it was 
too superficial to merit acceptance. They saw, that the men 
who figured in it as leaders had never sounded the depths 
of theological thought, as Edwards and Bellamy, Hopkins and 
Dwight had done. It was as though a man should come 
before us now, with a scientific treatise, in which he should 
claim to have embodied all the agencies by which the earth 
is molded and fashioned, and should yet have left out those 
strong internal forces, by which mountain-ranges are uplifted— 





* The little Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, Conn., still lives, as we hear, in 
some feeble way, and we are not aware that there is any other church of this 
order at present existing in Connecticut. 
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islands raised out of the abyss—cities swallowed up—and wide 
continents made to heave and tremble. 

It remains to be seen whether, in the long history of Chris- 
tianity, this movement in New England, commencing with 
something like an organized form about the beginning of this 
century, will hold any other relation to the whole, than that 
of some eddy, formed in a bend of the Mississippi, where one 
who takes a local survey finds the stream apparently setting 
backward, while only a little way off the mighty current is 
sweeping on, with irresistible force, to the ocean. 

Now we would not, by this, be understood as implying, that 
all the people of Connecticut are rooted and grounded, after 
this manner, in the old Puritan faith. There are men enough 
in the little State, who hate evangelical religion as badly as it 
ean be hated anywhere. But they do not think it necessary 
to lean one upon another and form themselves into a “ twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society,” to do the business. They 
stand, every man on his own foundation, and hate with terrific 
energy. They use profane language sometimes in the deliv- 
erance of their opinions, and their only great inconsistency 


is, as a witty New England divine once remarked, “ they will 
swear orthodox oaths.” It has always been found exceed- 
ingly difficult to set people swearing on a Universalist or any 
feeble platform of doctrine. 


In the year 1808, the foundations of Andover Theological 
Seminary were laid. It was the first Institution of the kind 
in the country. Men of large hearts and liberal hands had 
supplied funds for its ample endowment, and the best talent 
that could be found among the Churches was wanted in its 
Board of Instruction. Let us see who constituted’that Board 
of instruction for the first twenty years, or a little more, of 
this Seminary’s existence. 

Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, D. D., was a native of Rowley, 
Mass., Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., was a native of Princeton, 
Mass., Rev. Moses Stuart was born in Wilton, Ct., Rev. Ed- 
ward D, Griffin, D. D., in East Haddam, Ct., Rev. Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D., in Cornwall, Ct., Rev. James Murdock in West- 
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brook, Ot., Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D.,-was born in Hollis, 
N. H., but educated at Yale, and at the time of his call to 
Andover was pastor of the Church in Norfolk, Ct., and Rev. 
Edward Robinson, D. D., was born in Southington, Ct.* 

If it were easily done, we would give the facts in this con- 
nection, concerning the Connecticut men who have borne a 
principal part in the instruction at the Auburn, Lane, and 
Union Theological Seminaries. These institutions are in the 
Presbyterian world, and would naturally have many men of 
Presbyterian birth and education in-their Boards of Instruc- 
tion. But their strength has been also largely derived from 
New England, and Connecticut has furnished far more than 
her share, but we cannot, without much trouble, give the exact 
facts. 


In the preliminary meeting, held in the Tabernacle, New 
York, last November, preparatory to the Congregational 
Council, to be held in Boston next June, there were present as 
delegates, or as honorary members invited to sit, fifty-four indi- 
viduals from all the States reaching from Maine to Minnesota. 
Connecticut was represented in the body by four delegates. 
But in casting a glance over the members, thus assembled, we 
were made aware at once, that the position held by Connecti- 
cut was just the same as we have found it elsewhere, just the 








* The American Quarterly Register abounds in statistics bearing upon the sev- 
eral points now before us. In Vol. VIII,, p. 219, is a table prepared by Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, of Hudson, Ohio, showing the origin of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers in eight or nine of the northern counties of Ohio, from 
the settlement of the country up to the year 1835. If we have made the count 
correctly, there are among them, natives of Connecticut, one hundred and fifty- 
eight—of Massachusetts, seventy-nine. But lest any should say that this is ow- 
ing to the predominance of a Connecticut population in that part of the country, 
we come nearer home. In the different volumes of the Quarterly Register there 
are tables showing the same thing for Connecticut and Massachusetts. We find 
that up to about the same time, 1835 (a little variation must be allowed accord- 
ing to the volumes in which the tables appear), Connecticut had furnished to Mas- 
sachusetts two hundred and sixty-seven Congregational ministers, and though the 
list of the Connecticut ministers (in Vol. IV.) is not so perfect in tracing out the 
native-place of the different individuals mentioned, it is entirely safe to say that 
Massachusetts (including the early times when Connecticut had no college) has 
never furnished to Connecticut one-third part of that number. 
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same as De Tocqueville found it in the Congress of the United 
States. Without making search, we recognized sixteen of them 
as Connecticut-born men. Illinois was ably represented by three 
delegates, all of whom took a prominent part in the discussions 
and deliberations. One of them was born in Warren, one 
in Bolton, and one in Lebanon. We have not sought to trace 
out those whom we did not easily recognize as natives of the 
State; and how many we might add to the number we cannot 
Bay. 


Among the great pulpit orators of the country, there are not 
many who take rank alongside of Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, Rev. Horace Bushnell, and Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


But perhaps by this time some one may be prepared to say, 
“We concede the general ability of Connecticut in theological 
matters, but how about other things”? Be it remembered, 
that our opening statistics, which were as remarkable as any 
we have brought forward, were not about theological matters 
at all; and other items which will come out in the remaining 
part of this Article will pertain also to other things. It mat- 


ters little how, or in refereace to what points (with one excep- 
tion hereafter to be mentioned), Connecticut be tried, you find 
the same unvarying result. 

For example; the Appletons, after completing their great 
Oyclopaedia, commenced to publish annual supplementary vol- 
umes. Three of these volumes have already been issued, for 
1861, 2, and.3. In each of these we find an obituary list of 
eminent men, American and Foreign. For the first year, the 
list is comparatively brief. For 1862 and 3 it is much fuller. 
Nothing can be fairer and better, for the purposes of such a 
comparison as we are making, than this; for on such a wide 
field of survey, there can be no suspicion of fraud or partiality, 
and the eminence, for which these men have a place in the rec- 
ord, is not theological alone, but of every conceivable kind. 
These statistics of course belong mainly to the present century, 
and it is therefore fair and just, that we should hold Massachu- 
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setts responsible for the production of men, according to pres- 
ent population. The ratio has not varied greatly for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and that of Connecticut is to Mas- 
sachusetts about as 1 to 24. 

Of those who find a place in this obituary list for 1861, 
fourteen were natives of Connecticut, and by the ratio Massa- 
chusetts should have thirty-eight. She has eight. In 1862, 
twenty are natives of Connecticut, and by the ratio Massa- 
chusetts should have fifty-three. She has twenty-one. In 
1863, seventeen are natives of Connecticut, and by the ratio 
Massachusetts should have forty-four. She has twenty-six. 
Among the Connecticut names, we will mention a few drawn 
from entirely another kind of life than the theological. 

In the great struggle now agitating the land we have no 
desire tou make any invidious comparison. All these northern 
States have suffered so much and done so well, that we take 
far greater pleasure in commendation, than in criticism. But 
we may be allowed simply to notice a few names of the dead, 
which belong to Connecticut and which appear in these obitu- 
aries—Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, a native of Ashford, for whom 
the whole land mourned—Commander James H. Ward, of the 
Potomac flotilla, a native of Hartford—Theodore Winthrop, 
already mentioned in another connection, a native of New 
Haven—Gen. Joseph K. F. Mansfield, a native of New Haven, 
who “ fell mortally wounded, while cheering on his troops in 
a brilliant charge” at the battle of Antietam—Maj. General 
John Sedgwick, “one of the most gallant and accomplished 
leaders of the national arms,” a native of Cornwall—Admiral 
Andrew H. Foote, a native of Cheshire, than whom the country 
has had few better, braver, nobler men on her roll of service. 
Her living heroes we will not attempt to name. 

In the matter of popular and effective fire-arms, it may be 
interesting to notice the fact that Colt’s revolver, which has 
now for some years had a kind of world-wide celebrity, is the 
invention of a native of Hartford, Connecticut, whose name 
also appears in these obituary lists. The Spencer repeating- 
rifle, which is manufactured in Boston, in Chickering’s piano- 
forte building, and which has become one of the most popular 
weapons among our soldiers, both in the form of carbine for 
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cavalry use, and in the form of the infantry rifle, is the inven- 
tion of a native of Manchester, Connecticut. We need not 
set forth its merits, for every reader of the newspapers for the 
past two years, knows how often this rifle has been publicly 
commended, by letter writers and in official despatches. The 
Ames gun, also, which bids fair to make a revolution in the 
views of artillerists respecting the use of wrought iron in the 
manufacture of guns of large calibre, is the invention of another 
Connecticut man. , 

Hardly any one, however, will dispute the activity of the 
natives of Connecticut, in the matter of inventions. She has 
figured too long and too prominently in the Patent office re- 
ports to leave any doubt on that pdint. The author of the 
“ Pleiades” seems to concede that she can turn out anything 
in that line that will pay. A gentleman from Boston in- 
formed us, that, not long ago, a live Connecticut Yankee ap- 
peared in that city, to sell a remarkable rat-trap of his inven- 
tion. It had this rare qualification, that when the first rat 
went in, he found himself quietly stored away, and by the 
same sign, the trap was set again for the next comer, and so 
on, for ought we know, ad infinitum. All we have to say is, 
that the State which has given to the country so many of its 
valuable inventions has a right, in its leisure moments, to 
amuse itself in the construction of double-action and perpetual 
motion rat-traps ! 

But some one may ask, has there not been a fearful amount 
of copperheadism in Connecticut? Remember what is said in 
the first chapter of Job. ‘“ Now there was a day (the eighth 
day of last November, if you please) when the Sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came 
also among them.” Read this and be quiet! And let us ask in 
turn, whether, in spite of all this copperheadism, any one has 
heard that Connecticut has not been among the foremost 
States, in furnishing her brave regiments for the war. We 
have an impression that a year ago she took rank, in this 
respect, among the three or four first, and though we know 
not exactly how the case stands to-day, we will venture the 
* guess” that she is as fully up to the mark as Massachusetts— 
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the admired of all admirers.* Her Governor, a native of the 
same goodly town of Lebanon,+ where Governor Trumbull, of 
revolutionary memory, was born and lived, has not had occa- 
sion to do the nnique service which he (Gov. T.) rendered; but 
during the whole continuance of the war, no Governor has been 
more untiring in efforts for the advancement of the national 
cause—in the State and out of it—or has manifested more true 
patriotism. The name of Wiitram A. Buoxinenam is one which 
every loyal citizen throughout the country delights to honor. 





* Since writing the above we have obtained the following table, compiled some 
little time since, showing how the case stood then, with the several States. The 
Western States of course bear off the palm, as a much larger proportion of their 
population is of young men, liable to do military duty ; but Connecticut is some 
way in advance of Massachusetts. 

The great army of freedom, now fighting for the integrity of the Union, is 
contributed by the several States as follows, showing the per centage of soldiers 
to the population of the several States. 

States. No. Proportion to Population. 

CaTTIEMER,. ccc cccre cccces 4,688, 1 to 82 inhabitants. 
Connecticut,..........+-+-- 14,636, 1“ 81 
Delaware, 40 
Illinois, 20 
22 
38 
17 
41 


— 


20,768, 
15,007, 


41 
26 
42 
88 
81 
54 
85 
25 
26 
24 
36 
125 
61 
22 
+ The town of Lebanon has been very remarkable in the production of emi- 
nent men. A purely farming town, with sparse population, it has furnished, in 8 
hundred years, sixty-nine College graduates and five State Governors, 


Michigan, 29,331, 
Minnesota, ...........+.--- 4,160, 
Missouri,............+.:++- 81,486, 

10,379, 


110,880, 


Pennsylvania, «+ -113,959, 
Rhode Island,.............. 7,183, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


_— 
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It is, on the whole, a little remarkable, that so many of the 
notabilities, past and present, in and around Boston, have been 
either Connecticut-born men, or men whose fathers were born 
in Connecticut. The drift of population from the State has 
never, of course, been eastward. In the city of New York,* 
you may pick up her sons by thousands. No unimportant 





* The following communication, to the New Haven Journal and Courier, May 
30th, is from an intelligent merchant of the city of New York, who has resided 
there the past thirty years, He has devoted much time to collecting valuable 
ptatistics in regard to the progress and prosperity of the New England States. 
As the writer was not born in Connecticut, and has never resided there, his 
statements may be regarded as impartial, and are certainly flattering to our 
State pride. 


“‘New York, May 20th, 1863. 

“ Messrs. Eprrors:—There seems to prevail an almost universal impression 
that Massachusetts, having the largest population of any of the New England 
States, also ranks first in wealth and all the other elements of prosperity. This 
act seems to have been tacitly conceded ; and even in Connecticut, the modesty 
of her citizens has prevented her from comparing her position with her sister New 
England States. 

“You will not, I trust, consider me obtrusive in communicating the relative 
condition of Massachusetts and Connecticut, as obtained from the most reliable 
official sources, clearly establishing the following facts : 

“ Massachusetts, at the commencement of the present rebellion, had a State 
debt of several millions, At that time Connecticut was not only free from debt, 
but had a large fund well invested for educational purposes. 

“The aggregate wealth of Massachusetts, as shown by the last official return, 
divided, ‘ per capita’ among her population, was $53v, In Connecticut, the offi- 
cial tables show, ‘ per capita,’ $980. * * * 

“Connecticut has furnished a greater number of troops. in proportion to her 
population, than Massachusetts, to aid the government in putting down the rebel- 
lion, It has given the army and navy many of their most efficient officers— 
among them Mansfield, the lamented Lyon, and Admiral Foote. 

* * “The writer of this Article has been an attentive observer of business 
men in this city for more than a quarter of a century, and is quite confident that. 
among the successful merchants who came here from New England, and have 
achieved great success, a large proportion claim Connecticut as their native 
State, Stephen Whitney, a native of New Haven County, left the largest es- 
tate, with only one exception, ever settled at the surrogate’s office in this city, 
The names of Anson G. Phelps, Pelatiah Perit, E. D. Morgan, 8. B. Chittenden, 
David Leavitt, R. J. McCurdy, Henry Young, John J. Phelps, Isaac N. Phelps, 
David Hoadley, the Howlands, the Griswolds, the Alsops, and many others, have 
teflected honor on the State which gave them birth.” * * * 


VOL, XXIV. 23 
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share of the talent, business energy, and, we may add, Christian 
character and worth, of that great metropolis, has been drawn 
from the little Commonwealth, near at hand. But Boston lies 
_ aside, and out of the track of her emigration. 

And yet Boston has now, and has had, the use of more Con- 
necticut mind, than perhaps she herself knows. If one of 
her intelligent citizens were asked to name her three ablest law- 
yers within the present century (not including the living), he 
would probably select Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and 
Jeremiah Mason—the first a native of New Hampshire, and 
educated at Dartmouth ; the second a native of Massachusetts, 
but educated at Dartmouth’; the third a native of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, and educated at Yale. Of the last, the Article in 
Appleton’s Oyclopedia says: “Mr. Mason was known to the 
public almost entirely as a lawyer; few men in our country of 
such commanding powers have confined themselves so exclu- 
sively to their profession. Asa lawyer he had no superior and 
few equals among his contemporaries. He may have been 
excelled by such men as Chief Justice Parsons, Judge Strong, 
or Mr. Webster, in some particular faculty or power; but in 
the aggregation of accomplishments and gifts which make up 
the finished lawyer, he stood unrivaled and supreme upon the 
soil of New England.”* 

If the same intelligent citizen were asked to point out the 
man who has stood highest—who has been preéminently the 
man of mark, in connection with the Boston newspaper press— 
he would probably name Joseph T. Buckingham, a native of 
Windham, Ot., whose family was reduced so low by the patri- 
otic expenditures of his father in the revolution, that during 
the early childhood of Joseph they were actually, for one 
winter, upon the town for support. But out of this depression 
he rose grandly, and made a name of which the Athenian 
city is proud. 

In the closing years of the last century, two men, natives of 
the town of Woodstock, Ct., and classmates at Yale, gradua- 





* In a certain law case, in which Mr. Mason was employed, the client on the 
other side whispered to his lawyer, that Mr. Mason looked dull and half-asleep. 
“If he is asleep,” said the lawyer in reply, “ you'd better not wake him up!” 
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ting in 1783, came to Massachusetts and settled in the min- 
istry—the one at Charlestown, the other at Old Cambridge. 
These were both men of mark in their generation—among the 
foremost divines of the Commonwealth—active in every good 
work, and not unknown far abroad in the world of letters. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes’ “ Annals of America,” in two volumes, 
“immediately established for its author a high reputation for 
care and accuracy, and has ever since maintained its place as a 
leading authority in American history.” Dr. Jedediah Morse, 
-on the other hand, is known as the father of American Geog- 
raphy. He prepared the first work of this kind ever publish- 
ed in America, and afterwards enlarged his original plan into 
geographies and gazetteers, which became volumes of great 
use and authority. He was among the most active originators 
and co-workers in the founding of Andover Seminary. Such 
was his reputation abroad, that while yet a young man he re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from the University of Edinburgh. 

Each of these men left a son, who, in different ways, has 
taken up, perpetuated, and, in a sense, exceeded the fame of 
his father—Oliver Wendell Holmes, a graduate of Harvard, 
and 8. F. B. Morse, a graduate of Yale, and the inventor of 
the Electric Telegraph.* ' 

Jared Sparks, LL. D., one of the Presidents of Harvard, 
who fills a most honorable place among -that choice band of 
historians of whom Massachusetts has just reason to be proud, 
is a native of Willington, Ct. 

Seth Cheney, now deceased, but so well known in Boston, a 
few years ago, for his most exact and finished crayon like- 
nesses—and John Cheney, his brother, sometimes resident in 
Boston, and sometimes in New York, whose fine-cut steel 
engravings, a few years ago, adorned our choicest “ Annuals,” 
were natives of Manchester, Ct. 





* It would be an exceedingly interesting branch of our general subject, if we 
Were to search out, on the broad field of the country, the eminent men whose 
fathers or mothers, or both, were born in Connecticut, Dr, Bushnell, in the ex- 
tract already quoted, has given us some hints wherete this examination would 
lead. Gen. Sherman and his brother, the Senator, are sons of a man who emi- 
grated from Fairfield County. Ellsworth, the young hero, who fell so early in the 
war; and Morris, who went down in the Cumberland, were also of Connecticut 


parentage. 
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One of the most graceful and finished pulpit orators of the 
day—for some time preacher at the neighboring university, 
and whose genius and eloquence have helped to adorn the city 
and to build the university—Dr. F. D. Huntington, was of 
Connecticut parentage. His father was a native of Lebanon. 

One of the accomplished Secretaries of the Missionary House 
in Pemberton Square, who holds preéminently the “pen of the 
ready writer,”—the efficient Secretary of the Congregational 
Library Association in Chauncey street, known alike East and 
West—that Secretary of the Massachusetts Bible Society, fa- 
miliar in more of the Christian homes of that State perhaps than 
any other living man, and known always and everywhere for 
his bright mind and loving heart—two of the Secretaries of 
the Boston Tract Society at 28 Cornhill—the Secretary of the 
Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, whose fertile fancy wrought 
out the picture called the “ Black Valley Railroad,” and made 
the moral so plain, that when a man, a little under the weather, 
first looked at it, he said:—“ Yes! I see that joke straight 
through to the devil ”—the assistant Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, as active as any one else 
certainly in looking after the welfare of Common Schools, 
throughout the Commonwealth—are all natives of Connecticut. 

Since Park St. Church was formed in the early part of the 
present century, it has aimed to keep itself supplied with an 
earnest and able ministry. It has had as pastors, Rev. Edward 
Dorr Griffin, Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, Rev. Edward Beecher, 
Rev. Joel H. Linsley, Rev. Silas Aiken, and Rev. Andrew L. 
Stone. The three first, and the ast, not least, came ‘from 
Connecticut. 

The head name, at the Transcript Office, belongs to the same 
State; and in the Courts, Judge Putnam is a native of Hart- 
ford, and Judge Wright of Lebanon, Ct. 

Lorenzo Sabine, Esq., the author of that scholarly and learn- 
ed work, “The American Loyalists,” and now for some years 
the able and highly valued Secretary of the Boston Board of 
Trade, is also of Connecticut parentage. His father was a na 


tive of Tolland. 
At the Festival of the “Connecticut Association,” held in 
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Boston, Jan. 14th, 1857, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in a 
most finished and graceful speech, said this of himself—* It 
would be unnatural for me to forget the ties which bind me to 
this Assoc’ tion. It would be ungrateful in me, were I not to 
remember that if not a son of Connecticut, I am at least an 
own grandson. There in the good old town of New London 
* * * my own father was born and his father before him ; 
and with the rise and progress of the ancient and honored 
Commonwealth of Connecticut, the family stock of which I 
am a humble branch has been closely associated, for good re- 
port or for evil report, during a considerable part of more than 
two centuries.” 

*“ And what shall we more say, for the time would fail us to 
tell,” of Lyman Beecher, John Pierpont, of Hollis Street mem- 
ory, and many other names from the same Connecticut stock, 
that have lent their talent and influence to make Boston what 
she is. 

It must not be denied that Boston has had at least the 
art powerfully to attract to herself’ men of genius; and this in 
itself is no small endowment. The lady or gentleman in the 
salons of Paris, or in some “ Holland House” in London, who 
can make an attractive center for the great students of Sciencc 
Literature, and Art, and put them into pleasant relations with 
each other, does, in some good degree, the work of genius itself. 
It is by this power and art that Boston has drawn to herself, 
often from afar, men of the choicest learning, culture, and skill. 

In this connection, we are reminded of the opening Article 
in this same February number of the “ Atlantic ” which is en- 
titled “Our first great Painter and his Works.” Now we 
demur a little at a certain assumption in this title. Is it wise 
to put a man on such a high and unique pedestal, that nobody 
ean go before him, and hardly anybody can follow after? Is 
it worth while to take such high ground, that, by and by, some- 
body may sorrowfully have to write another Article on the 
same individual, and entitle it “Our Jast great Painter and 
his Works”? We should not, of course, in such a connection, 
wish to press the claims of John Trumbull of Connecticut, 
though his name ranks high among our Painters. We should 
hardly dare, standing on such holy ground, to suggest 
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the name of an eminent living artist, Frederic E. Church, a 
native of Hartford, Ct. But must we ignore such a national 
name as that of Benjamin West, and make our first great 
painter Washington Allston? We have no wish to detract, in 
one iota, from his well-merited fame; but the world seems to 
be large enough for him and others too. If however the critic 
is right, and Allston properly stands where he is placed, then 
it appears (and this did not happen to be mentioned in the Ar- 
ticle) that our first great Painter is a native of Charleston, 
S.C. He came North to be educated, just as John C. Calhoun* 
came; from the same State, and not very far from the same 
time. The one went to Harvard, the other to Yale. After 
his education was completed, Calhoun went back to “fire the 
Southern heart,” and Allston remained, with his genial and lov- 
ing nature, and high artistic talent, to make the Northern can- 
vas glow with the touches of his genius. 


We intimated, some way back, that there was one exception 
to be made in favor of Massachusetts, and it is a marked and 





* Calhoun learned some valuable lessons from his northern education, but his 
eyes were not open to see all that Cassius M. Clay saw during his life in Connecti- 
cut. The following is the testimony which he gives upon this point: 

“In the same year (1830) I went on to Yale Oollege, in a Free State. I was 
not blind, and therefore saw a people living there luxuriously, on a soil which 
here would have been deemed the high road to famine and the alms-house. A 
city of ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants rose up in the morning, passed through 
all the busy strife of the day, and lay down again at night in quiet and security, 
and not a single police officer was anywhere to be seen. There were more than 
five hundred young men congregated from all climes, of various habits and tem- 
peraments, in the quick blood of youth and all-conquering passion, and there 
was not found, in all the city, so far as the public were aware, a single woman 80 
fallen as to demand a less price for her love than honorable marriage. A gray- 
haired Judge of seventy and more, in a life-time of service, had pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon but five criminals in the whole State, and three of these were 
brought down to ruin by intemperance, I had been taught to regard Connecti- 
cut as a land of wooden nutmegs and leather pumpkin seeds; yet there was 4 
land of sterility without paupers, and a people where no man could be found, 
who could not write his name, and read his laws and his Bible. These were 
strange things; but far more strange, passing strange, will it be, Kentuckians, if 
you do not come to the same conclusions to which I was compelled—that liberty, 
religion, and education, were the cause of all these things, and the true foundation 
of individual happiness and national glory.” 
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most honorable exception. In the department of History, the 
old Bay State stands far in advance of any other. Such men 
as Prescott, Sparks, Bancroft, Motley, Palfrey, Ticknor, Hil- 
dreth, and we might include others, have done honor to the 
American name in this great and important branch of study, 
Circumstances have favored them, and they have had the gen- 
ius and force of character to turn the favoring circumstances to 
account, 


We have perhaps done enough now in the way of statistics. 
But one or two hints or foreshadowings have been made in 
the course of the Article, about which something further 
should be said. We intimated that a-good many jirst things, 
in this country, started in Connecticut. We will briefly glance 
at some of them. The first earnest and systematic movement, 
so far as we are aware, to introduce the study of the physical 
sciences, as a part of our course of liberal education, originated 
at Yale, under the Presidency of Dr. Dwight. Professor Sii- 
liman, who, in a highly honored old age, has just passed 
away from among us, went to Europe on this mission, and 
braught back seeds, which, planted on these shores, have pro- 
duced a plentiful harvest. In furtherance of this great move- 
ment, the Journal of Science bearing his name, was originated, 
which, if we mistake not, leads all similar works in this country. 

The first Law School in the United States was that famous 
institution planted in Litchfield. Hollister, in his “ History of 
Connecticut,’’* says of it—‘*The revolutionary war was hardly 
over, when the Hon. Tapping Reeve, one ci the judges of the 
Superior Court, opened a law school in this village. Its fame 
soon spread over tle whole Union. Judge Reeve was the sole 
teacher of this school from the time when he institated it in 
1784 down to 1798, when he associated with him as joint in- 
structor, James Gould, Esq. These two gentlemen continued 
together in this capacity until the year 1820, when Judge Gould 
took the superintendence of it, and delivered lectures to the 
students, being aided in the recitation-room by the Hon. J. W. 





* Page 597, Vol, II. 
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Huntington. Judge Gould discontinued his lectures in 1833, 
at which time there had been educated at the Litchfield Law 
School one thousand and twenty-four lawyers from every part | 
of the United States.” 

The first series of elementary school books ever prepared and 
published in this country came from the hand of Dr. Noah 
Webster, in 1783, and we have already mentioned the fact that 
the first school geographies ever published this side the water 
were from the pen of Dr. Morse. 

The first conception of an American Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language was among some of the learned men of Connecti- 
cut, and the first execution of that thought was by Dr. Web- 
ster, whose earliest dictionary was published in 1806. 

We know of no men who may more properly be regarded as 
pioneers in the great field of Biblical learning in this country 
than Moses Stuart and Dr. Edward Robinson. Dr. Robinson 
gave the closing years of his life to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and has but just passed away from among the living. 
But few men have done greater honor to American scholarship. 

It is believed, moreover, that the first suggestion of the es- 
sential features of that Federal Constitution, under which we 
have lived so long, and which is in such broad contrast to the 
old system of confederation, with its element of State-rights 
weakness, was made in Connecticut. At any rate we have the 
testimony of an eminent man that it was largely through the 
agency of Connecticut that this Federal Constitution was ever 
borne forward from its first inception into actual existence and 
force. John ©. Calhoun gave the following as his opinion, in 
the Senate of the United States, in 1847. Dr. Bushnell has 
embodied more of the speech in his essay. We quote, at sec- 
ond hand, from him, but take only the following sentences :— 


“It is owing mainly to the States of Connecticut and New Jersey that we have 
a ‘ Federal’ instead of a ‘ National’ government. ° bad * Who are the 
men of these States to whom we are indebted for this admirable government? I 
will name them—their names ought to be engraven on brass, and live forever. 
They were Chief Justice Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, and Judge Patterson, of 
New Jersey. The other States farther south were blind—they did not see the 
future. But to the coolness and sagacity of these three men, aided by a few oth- 
ers nut so prominent, we owe the present Constitution.” 
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Mr. Webster, in his great argument entitled “‘ The Consti- 
tution not acompact,” had his eye on the services which Con- 
necticut had rendered in this connection, when he said in 
passing—* that State, so small in territory, but so distinguished 
for learning and talent, Connecticut, had sent to the General 
Convention, among other members, Samuel Johnson and Oli- 
ver Ellsworth.” 

The “ Connecticut Missionary Society,” for carrying the gos- 
pel to the destitute parts of our own country—the parent of 
our noble American Home Missionary Society, originated in 
1798. The “ Massachusetts Missionary Society,” stimulated, 
no doubt, by this example, came into existence in 1799. The 
“Connecticut Evangelical Magazine,” a monthly periodical, 
devoted mainly to religious and missionary matters, though in- 
cluding literary topics—(the first publication, so far as we 
know, of this general kind, in New England)—began in 1800, 
Three years later, the “ Massachusetts Missionary Magazine,” 
asimilar work, was commenced. 

In tracing the origin of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions—an organization which has now be- 
come world-wide in its beneficent reach, it is a favorite method 
to follow the stream backward, to that fountain of feeling and 
heroic consecration, which had been opened in the heart of 
Samuel J. Mills, a native of Torringford, Ct., at the time a 
student in Williams College. Whether this be regarded as a 
philosophical solution or not, no one will question the very 
prominent part which Connecticut early took in the enterprise, 
both by her counsel, by her money, and by the noble hearted 
young men whom she furnished as missionaries. The simple 
facts, touching the organization of the Board, are these :— At 
the meeting of the General Association at Bradford, in June, 
1810, four young men, Adoniram Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel 
J. Mills, and Samuel Newell, (of whom Mills was the leadirg 
spirit), presented a memorial, and appeared themselves before 
that body, asking for some organization, upon whic h they and 
others might lean, while they gave themselves to the missionary 
work in other lands. With hesitancy and doubt, as was nat- 
ural in the circumstances, the organization was made, and Gov. 
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Treadwell of Connecticut, a native of Farmington, was made 
President. The first meeting of the body, after the organiza- 
tion, was at Farmington, Ot. ; the second at Worcester, Mass. ; 
and the third, which was really the first after the charter had 
been obtained, was at Hartford, Ct. Though the first forma- 
tion took place in Massachusetts, everything indicates that in 
its early days the Society had a natural home in Connecticut.* 

Common schools cannot be said to have had their origin in 
Connecticut, and yet there is abundant evidence to show that 
the system was early made far more perfect there than any- 
where else; and this is one of the main causes of the results 
embodied in this Article. In these later years it is to be con- 
ceded that Massachusetts, in this respect, is in advance of 
Connecticut, though the latter is now coming up. - But 
she was not in advance in the last century nor in the early part 
of the present. Rev. John Pierce, D. D., of Brookline, in his 
election sermon in 1849, (and none will dispute the accuracy 
of his memory), says :—‘“ When I entered Harvard University, 
in July, 1789, sixty years ago next July, boys only were taught 
in the public schools in Boston.” In the closing years of the 
last century, in Connecticut, and in the early years of this—in 
those little municipalities—the school districts—the idea that 
any child, male or female, able to attend school, was habitually 
neglecting the privilege, and growing up in ignorance, would 
have caused a Committee on Public Safety to be appointed. 
Judge Daggett, in his lectures to the students of the senior 
class in Yale College, used to relate both his own experience 
and that of other eminent lawyers on this point. In a life- 
long acquaintance with the courts, at the bar, and on the bench, 





* The General Association of Connecticut is nearly one hundred years older 
than that of Massachusetts. We quote a few words from Dr. Calvin Chapin’s 
history of this matter, as published in the Quarterly Register for 1889: 

“On the 13th of May, 1708, the General Assembly (Legislature) enacted— * 
* * ‘That it be expedient, that all the Associations in this Colony, do meet in 
& General Association, by their respective delegates—one or more, out of each 
Association—once a year, the first meeting to be at Hartford.” 

Thus originated the “General Association of Connecticut.” The correspond- 
ing body in Massachusetts was organized in 1802. 
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he had never found but two, (we think that was the number), 
native-born citizens of Connecticut who could not read and 
write. And in such a life, especially in connection with crimi- 
nal cases, he must have come in contact with many of the very 
lowest classes of the people. 

We have touched here one cause of the intellectual supe- 
riority of the people of Connecticut. This Dr. Bushnell 
makes to be the chief cause. We regard it as of great 
importance, but we think it should be joined to another, and 
that the two, working together, explain the phenomenon. 
It need not be claimed that the original stock in Connecticut 
was any better than in Massachusetts. It was the same in all 
essential particulars. The other cause, just referred to, was 
that virtual independence of the mother country, which really 
existed in Connecticut, through all her colonial history. She 
was never under tutors and governors, as Massachusetts was. 
She never was accustomed to look away to England, and to 
wait until she heard what word would come from over the water, 
before deciding to do this or that. Her charter gave her the 
right of appointing her own governors, and of managing her 
own affairs, and she clung with death-like tenacity to her 
charter. We cannot better set forth the condition of the State 
in this respect, than by an extract from the remarks of George 
M. Browne, Esq., of Boston, a native of Connecticut, made in 
his address as presiding officer at the Connecticut Festival, in 
1857 : 


“Under the Charter, as under the Constitution which it succeeded, the free- 
men of the colony elected their own governors and made their own laws. With 
the exception of the brief usurpation of Andros, under James II., no royal gover- 
nor ever held the chief magistracy in Connecticut, no royal assent was ever ne- 
cessary to the validity of their laws. So completely did the charter embody the 
great principles of self-government; so entirely were the people their owa 
rulers under it, that at the time of our Revolution no change whatever was ne- 
cessary in their fundamental law. They lived on under the charter; and the 
Greatest change made was to strike out the words from the commissions of 
justices of the peace and other officers, so that instead of appearing to be ‘His 
Majesty's justices of the peace,’ they became simply ‘ justices of the peace,'—and 
to abolish the oath of allegiance.” 

Dr. Bushnell refers freely to all this, but it does not seem to 


us that he has made enough of it, as one of the great primary 
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causes, which has worked out these remarkableresults. Here was 
a people living under all the impulse and play of freedom, even 
though nominally in subjection to a foreign power. It is one 
of the sublimest testimonies to the value of freedom, and to 
universal education at the sametime. Itshows what the mil- 
lions in this land may yet do, and may by-and-by become, 
if they can only be fairly and honestly put under such a 
training. 

There have been some stirring scenes in Connecticut history, 
in connection with this matter of their charter, and right of 
self-government. It was in the year 1687, that Sir Edmund 
Andros, having a few months before arrived from England, 
and landed in Boston, at length made ready to go with a 
royal commission to Connecticut, and demand, in the name of 
the king, that its charter should be given up. Attended by 
several members of his council, and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen, (probably of Boston), and with a body-guard of sixty 
soldiers, he entered Hartford in state. A meeting was called, 
in which Gov. Treat, and other officers of the colonial govern- 
ment, and many of the chief citizens, were present. Andros 
demanded the charter, and set forth his reasons at length. 
Gov. Treat replied. The meeting was prolonged late into the 
night. At length there was an appearance of yielding. The 
charter was brought in, and laid upon the table, as if to be 
surrendered. Hollister, in his History of Connecticut, pictures 
the scene graphically.* “It was then that the first lesson 
was given to a creature of the British crown, teaching him 
how wide is the difference between an English populace and 
a body of American freemen. In an instant the lights were 
extinguished and the room was wrapped in total darkness. 
Still not a.word was spoken, not a threat was breathed. The 
silence that pervaded the place was profound as the darkness. 
The candles were quietly relighted, but, strange to tell, the 
charter had disappeared.” 

It is safe to say of Andros, what Coleridge says of his An- 
cient Mariner: 





Vol. L, p. 815. 
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‘He went like one that hath been stunn’d, 
And is of sense forlorn, 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.” 

For almost a hundred years after this, the Connecticut people 
were left alone, to enjoy their liberties, so that when the revo- 
lutionary war broke out, there they stood, with their own 
chosen governor, Jonathan Trumbull, ready to do battle in 
earnest for the cause of liberty, which the rest of the States 
had need of far more than themselves. The Governors of other 
States were creatures of the crown (except perhaps in Rhode 
Island), but the Connecticut Governor was Washington’s 
“ Brother Jonathan,” all through the war. 


A little while ago a Congregational minister, who had been 
born we believe in Massachusetts—certainly had been settled 
in the ministry there,—removed to Connecticut and is now the 
pastor of a church in the State. Meeting him soon after his re- 
moval, we asked him how he liked the Connecticut people. 
“ They are curious folks,” said he, “ every man seems to stand on 
his own foundation, and be able to do his thinking for himself.” 
In our apprehensivn ‘he hit the case exactly. From the causes 
already named, there is no State where there is so much of 
what we may call an hereditary individuality. We freely 
confess that this element is somewhat in excess, so far as the 
most genial and pleasant state of society is concerned. There 
is a better and healthier public spirit in Massachusetts than in 
Connecticut. But when it comes to the raising up of men, 
who are able to stand alone, and to strike out boldly for their 
objects, there is no population on this continent like it ! 


And now we have defended our thesis, and we leave the de- 
cision of the case to our readers. 

But we submit, that if the managers of the “ Atlantic Month- 
ly ” had had a wider knowledge of men and things—if they 
had been more up to the mark, for their business—they would 
not have allowed an Article that had about it so many infelicj 
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_ ties, and so little of the comme wd faut, to have appeared in 
their pages. 

We wait yet in faith, notwithstanding all the disappoint- 
ments of the past, for a great American Magazine. The sun 
never looked upon a land in which literary culture so abounds 
as in this, and we wait for some prophet’s hand to strike the 
rock, that the waters may flow forth abundantly. 

And as we close this Article, and in view of this survey, we 
think it fair to ask the question, whether Massachusetts has 
any just occasion for that self-complacency with which in these 
latter days she is accustomed to regard herself. In Congress, 
and out of Congress, she stands somewhat in the attitude of 
Joseph in the midst of his brethren; and, without the divine 
warrant which he had, is virtually saying to all around her— 
“For behold we were binding sheaves in the field, and lo, my 
sheaf arose and stood upright ; and behold your sheaves stood 
round about, and made obeisance to my sheaf.” Neither for 
her revolutionary services—for the talent which she has fur- 
nished to the chief councils of the nation—for the men raised 
up for noble and intellectual work in every part of the coun- 
try—for the general prevalence of literary culture among her 
people—for the power to originate and carry forward enterpri- 
ses looking to the well being of the wide land—for none of 
these things has she any occasion to give herself airs, or claim 
preéminence over the neighboring State of Connecticut. We 
have often wished that a little of that conceit which centers 
about the city of Boston might be abated. Proud as she may 
well be of her position, we think she would stand in a more 
grand and noble attitude, if she had a juster conception of 
what has been and is going on intellectually elsewhere, and 
from what sources she herself derives no small share of her 
strength. 





The Hawaiian Islands. 


Articte VIIL—THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The Hawaiian Islands: their Progress and Condition under 
Missionary Labors. By Rurvs Anprrson, D. D., Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 


Tue Hawaiian people are the youngest-born of nations, and 
the first-born of modern Christian missions. If for no other 
reason they should receive the attention of the civilized world. 
The youngest, the smallest, and weakest of all recognized na- 
tionalities, they have entered the community of nations, to 
impart as well as to receive ; and from present appearances they 
are destined to act by no means the least considerable part in 
coming history. Their geographical position insures their grow- 
ing importance in the commerce of the Pacific. If a line be 
drawn from the terminus of the Panama Railroad to Canton, it 
will be bisected by this group of Islands; and although nearer 
to San Francisco than to any other great port, and by reason 
of this proximity more vitally connected with our country than 
any other, their central position makes them important to the 
whole commercial world, and will probably keep them neutral 
territory between all nations ;—a radius from Honolulu would 
sweep a circle through Central America, the Russian dominions, 
Japan, and Australia. These considerations sufficiently deter- 
mine the material value of these Islands. But the moral relations 
we bear to the Islanders are for us the chief bond of interest ; 
and will be forever. They have not had many fathers, as Paul 
said to the Corinthians, but we of the Church of God in Amer- 
ica have begotten them. The race owes its existence, to-day, 
to the parental nurture and protection of our missionaries ; and 
what is more, their Christianization, and nationalization,—for 
we must have a new word, where we have a new thing. No 
history is better known to American Christians, and none dear- 
er. From the time when Obookiah was found sitting on the 
steps of one of the College buildings in New Haven, weeping 
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that the treasures of knowledge were open to others, but not, 
to him; and one bearing the name of Dwight found him, and 
brought him savingly to Christ ; from the time when a compa- 
ny of our sons and daughters, a select and consecrated band of 
missionaries, left our communion and our shores, until this ro- 
mantic, yet sober, and Christian history has ultimated in the 
severing of the tie which bound the Hawaiian people to us— 
and the mission-field has become a Christian country—home 
missions have supplanted foreign missions—and the dark spot 
has become a radiating center from which the newly evangel- 
ized-missionaries have gone to preach the Gospel to the Micro- 
nesian “regions beyond:” from first to last, the Sandwich 
Islands mission has been the theme of prayer and praise in our 
Christian assemblies, and from the modern apostleship has 
grown up a love as truly apostolic, and we have said with the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, “ ye are in our hearts to die and 
live with you.” The generation that are now in the midst of 
life’s intensest activities obtained their earliest and most sacred 
inspirations from the ventures, trials, and successes of this mis- 
sion ; and among the generation, now going off the stage, are 
the men and the women who made these sacrifices, and won 
this victory. After all this, and with the world-wide notoriety 
of all this, will it be believed that the claims of American 
Christians to these Islands are called in question, their right 
disputed to the confidence and affections of these children of 
their spiritual loins, and even the whole work of God in those 
Islands, in connection with our missions, called a failure ? 
And by whom? We could bear it, as we have borne it, at the 
hands of men, who leaving civilized life for the license and ob- 
scurity of savage life, opposed and vilified the missionaries be- 
cause missionary influence interfered with their traffic and their 
pleasures. Such opposition, in all ages, has been an unwilling 
witness to the church of God. We could bear it, as we have 
borne it, from men, bearing even the Christian name, but be- 
longing to the Roman Church, from which Protestants have 
no recognition to expect, and to whose missions in turn they 
give none. But that men bearing the name of Englishmen, 
and professing allegiance to the English Church, although, 
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thank God! repudiating her name, that such men, carrying 
with them such commitments on the part of other men, should 
intervene, was, to say the least, not anticipated, and now that 
it has taken place, it forces upon us, and in common with us, 
upon the whole Christian world, questions we would gladly 
avoid, but have no fear to entertain. 

Before presenting the facts of this most extraordinary inter- 
vention, its apologies and consequences, let us recur to the ev- 
idences that have accumulated upon us of the unexampled suc- 
cess of the Hawaiian missions. As if to meet the unusual 
test, the Providence of God has afforded unlooked-for testimo- 
nials, proofs have so abounded in all departments of inquiry, 
political, commercial, literary, and religious, that the support- 
ers of this mission might even be indifferent in what court, or 
by what jury their work was investigated. The American 
missionaries reached Hawaii just forty-five years ago; they 
found the inhabitants savages, naked, and wretched ; and well 
would it have been if this were all. The picture is dark enough 
if we confine our attention to the condition of these islanders 
in the degradation and cruel idolatries which for unrecorded 
centuries had made these beautiful islands habitations of eru- 
elty. The picture of dark lands and dark hearts, in heathenism 
primeval and unabridged, is sad and sickening enough; but 
this, we are bound to say, is not half. To contemplate this, and 
say nothing more, would be to throw a vail over the worst mis- 
eries and deepest shame of these unfortunate people. For forty 
years and more before the establishment of our mission at the 
Islands, or for about the same length of time that these people 
have now been under missionary influence, they had been in con- 
tact with sailors and adventurers from all parts of the Chris- 
tian world, and had derived from them the vices and diseases 
which a stronger race always have imparted, in the first in- ° 
stance, to the weaker. It was a great work to redeem savages 
to Christianity and civilization ; it was a far more difficult and 
discouraging work to redeem a barbarous people, who knew 
nothing of civilization but its vicious indulgencies, and noth- 
ing of Christianity but its profanity and bolder impiety. And 
as the missionaries found this people in a deeper depth of sin 
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and misery than they could have reached unassisted, so they 
had to combat not only the native depravity of the human 
heart, but emissaries, who derived from civilization chiefly 
the knowledge of evil and the skill to work it, and who 
with diabolical malice and ingenuity exerted themselves to the 
utmost to retain possegsion of the poor victims of their pleas- 
ures and their gains. It was a sad sight enough to see the ves- 
sels of Christian nations, merchant and national, ply from 
island to island, “ full-freighted” with native women; but it 
was a burning shame, and well calculated to raise the indigna- 
tion of every honorable mind, that when the semi-chris- 
tianized natives began to understand the sanctities of life, and 
organize themselves into families, European guns should have 
compelled the traftic to which, as idolaters, they had consented, 
but from which, as Christians, they were striving to free them- 
selves. In estimating the work and success of our missiona- 
ries, it must never be forgotten that they began with a race, 
already half-exterminated, and the remainder deeply tainted by 
diseases they had not the stamina to resist, and by vices that 
had eaten away the little conscience that had survived idola- 
try. When Cook visited the Islands in 1778, he estimated the 
population at 400,000; when our missionaries landed, more 
than half had disappeared. With the progress of the Gospel 
in those islands, the ratio of this decrease has steadily dimin- 
ished, until now the equilibrium is almost if not quite restored. 
This fact is strangely overlooked. Not a few Christians, warm 
friends of missions, have talked of this depopulation, as if 
somehow Christianity were responsible for it. The truth is 
well-established by incontestible statistics that civilization tends 
to longevity, and to the health of children, and by consequence 
to the increase of population. But for the Christianity intro- 
duced by the missionaries, and the civilization attendant, the 
Hawaiians would be already, like the Dodo, an extinct race. 
We call the attention of English Christians to what is trans- 
piring within their own dominions. The //obart-town Mercury, 
published on the island of Tasmania, or, as it is better known 
with us, Van Dieman’s Land, says that the last man, belonging 
to the aborigines of that land, made his appearance lately at a 
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ball, held in the Government House! The English Govern- 
ment have been sending to that island,—large, beautiful, and 
productive, about four times as large as the whole Hawaiian 
group,—their convicts, the worst population of their own 
Island, but not their missionaries, and the consequence is that 
the native population, originally numerous, quiet, and inoffen- 
sive in disposition, devoted to agricultural pursuits and hunt- 
ing, have actually perished from off the face of the earth ; and 
this under the government of a Christian people, whose State- 
Church, as interpreted by the section that has invaded the 
Sandwich Islands, claims to be the only true Church of Christ 
upon the earth, as against the Roman Catholic on the one 
hand and the Protestant on the other! We will not ask’ our 
English brethren, Protestant and Christian, for we know that 
they repudiate the invasion as we do, but we will ask the 
very men, who have presumed to pronounce our mission to the 
Hawaiian Islands a faclure, if, as members of the Church of 
England, it would not have been more becoming and more 
Christian to have imitated the apostle’s example, “‘ who strove 
to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named, lest he 
should build upon another man’s foundation ” ? 

It is something, then, something at least as against those Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics, who, ignoring our Christian work, have in- 
terfered by sehding a mission to override and supplant it, that 
we, in all human probability, have saved that people from ab- 
solute extinction. We certainly do not “ boast in another man’s 
line of things made ready to our hand.” 

Dr. Anderson’s book, on “the progress and condition of the 
Hawaiian Islands under missionarry labors,” is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the cause of missions and Christianity throughout 
the world. No better witness could be summoned, no fuller 
testimony asked for. Distinguished for the ability and now for 
the length of his services in connection with the Board; offi- 
cially connected with it, and conducting its correspondence, 
for a period scarcely less than that which covers the entire 
history of the mission to the Sandwich Islands; he was de- 
puted to visit them, to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
Christianity established there, and take the necessary steps to 
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make the mission a self-governing branch of the Catholic 
Chureh of Christ. He was eminently successful, as subsequent 
events have more fully illustrated, in the special objects of his 
visit, and the publication of his book will subserve ends still 
more important than those originally proposed. The past is 
secure; the record is not only made up in Heaven, but on 
Earth. Whatever the future may have in store for that inter- 
esting people ; though the population still dwindle, and even- 
tually disappear, though the Islands eventually pass into the 
possession of foreigners ; one great and glorious fact is forever 
put beyond question—the Gospel has triumphed and a nation 
has been Christianized. The churches supporting the Ameri 
can’ Board, not less than the venerable Secretary himself, are 
to be congratulated, that he has survived to perform this con- 
summating and sealing service. No man living, probably, 
has seen so much of missionary life, and been so well qualified 
to judge of the success of missions, having three times visited 
the stations of the Board in Western Asia, and once those of 
India, making “a dozen ocean transits,” and now adding to 
these “ fourteen thousand miles” of voyage in what might be 
termed a jubilee visit to the regenerated Isles of the Pacific. 
The candor of Dr. Anderson, his judicial severity in the in- 
vestigation and weighing of evidence, are as conspicuons as his 
wide experience and intelligence. He arrived at Honolulu, 
the 27th of February, 1864, and spent four months in making 
a tour of the islands, Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, and Kauai. Did 
our limits admit of it, we would gladly sketch the flying visits 
of the Secretary from island to island, amid scenes of nature as 
novel to our continental experiences as those of another world, 
and amid moral transformations which carry us back through 
the Christian centuries, and vivify for us those apostolic jour- 
neys through Asia Minor, which lay not more truly amid the 
work of God. He found it a land of churches and schools, of 
Bibles and Sabbaths. The first building that greeted his eye, 
most fitly, wag the large stone church at Honolulu, its walls 
and tower built of massive rocks of coral ; and so throughout 
the island, the best structures were meeting-houses, and over 
those plains and hill-sides, where lately rose the savage yell 
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of naked warriors, now floats the sweet music of the “ church- 
going bell.” And the outward aspect of things is even less 
changed than the inward and moral. Those islands are even 
more Christianized than they are civilized; and missionary 
history .ias been long and varied enough to show that Chris- 
tianity must precede civilization. True progress, as in the indi- 
vidual, so in communities, must begin inwardly, the transfor- 
mation is from within outwards. There are few things that we 
have read with more pleasure than Dr. Anderson’s account of 
his horseback rides over the voleanic uplands of Hawaii, and 
few experiences seem to us more enviable. He tells us it was 
no pleasure excursion to make sixty miles on horseback in a 
day and a half, although the young lady at his side professed 
to enjoy it; but we apprehend that the recollections of those 
hard journeys, between such termini as those mission fields 
presented, are now among the most treasured of his long 
and eventful life, and will be among the last to feel the effac- 
ing touch of time. We quote the testimony of Dr. Bond, 
who for more than twenty years had been stationed at the 
northern extremity of the island, because, says Dr. Anderson, 
‘he had written more freely and more disparagingly than any 
others, with regard to the morals of the church members, and 
yet he bore the strongest testimony to the piety of his people. 
“He has as much certainty of meeting many of his church- 
members in heaven, as he can have of anything, and believes 
that as large a portion of his church give evidence of 
piety—the proper allowance being made—as is usual in our 
churches at home.” Dr. Anderson has done wisely, both in his 
book and in his conversations with the missionaries, to call 
attention to the moral condition of the Corinthian Church, 
as exhibited by the letters of St. Paul. He quotes the his- 
toric picture given by Conybeare and Howson in their schol- 
arly work upon the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, and shows 
that the besetting sin of the Hawaiians, no more than that of 
the Corinthians, forbids their experience of the grace of God. 
“T called Mr. Bond’s attention to the Corinthian Church, as it 
is spoken of by the Apostle Paul in his Epistles, and he had 
no doubt there were fewer evils, and of less magnitude, in his 
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own church, than there would seem to have been in that 
noted church of the apostolic age. He said there had been 
great progress in the morals of the church during the twenty- 
two years of his residence in Kohala, and a still greater pro- 
gress in intelligence. The people are poor, but they take as 
many as eighty-five copies of the ‘ Kuakoa,’—a semi-religious 
newspaper in the native language, published by Mr. Whitney 
at Honolulu,—though paying two dollars a year for it in ad- 
vance.” Mr. Lyons, of a neighboring station on the same 
island, affords similar testimony, and says, “ we should judge 
his people by their fruits.” Among these fruits he mentioned 
the building of thirteen meeting-houses and furnishing them 
with bells, at an expense of almost twenty thousand dollars; 
the greater part of the native families own the New Testa- 
ment, and are able to read it, and many the whole Bible; 
more than a hundred of the “Kuakoa ,” mentioned above, are 
taken in his district. But we will take space to make two 
quotations, coming not from missionaries, but from the natives 
themselves. It was at a public meeting of the natives held 
in the district of Mr. Lyons, that Timotéa, a senior deacon, 
delivered an address of his own composition, of which the 
following is vouched for as an accurate translation : 


“The church-members of the highlands of Waimea, the old men, the aged 
women, the strong men, the youth and children, tender, through me, their salu- 
tation to you, the Secretary, your companion and daughter. Great indeed is 
our joy to see you, to welcome you to our land. You have been sent by the 
learned Missionary Society of great America, as its delegate to see the works of 
the Gospel heralds you havesent to us. We, the ancient men of Kaméhaméha’s 
time, were once idolaters, murderers, guilty of infanticide, polygamy, and con- 
stantly quarreling one with another. On the death of Kaméhaméha, the king- 
dom devolved on his son Liholiho, He abolished idolatry, broke the tabus; 
men and women for the first time ate together, and the temples and gods were 
burned to ashes. Still we lived on in poverty and darkness, and in social wor- 
ship of idols, and were without the knowledge of the living and true God. Men, 
women, and children, were promiscuously devoted to the most sordid pleasure, 
heathenish dances and revelries day and night. Mr. Bingham and company, came 
to these islands to proclaim the blessed gospel to us who knew not God, nor had 
heard of the death of Jesus, the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. It was you, the 
Missionary Society you represent, that loved us, and sent the good missionaries 
to our dark land. ‘he king and his premier allowed the missionaries to dwell 
with us; to introduce a new order of things; to teach us first the twelve letters 
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of the alphabet; then spelling, then reading and writing. During the forty-three 
years the missionaries have resided on the Islands, much seed has been sown, 
much labor performed, and wonderful have been the results. We were once 
dark, buried in darkness, sunk to the lowest depths of ignorance; roaming 
about the fields and woods like wild beasts ; without clothing; our naked bodies 
most shamefully exposed and blackened by the sun; without books, without 
Bibles, without Christianity ;—plunging into the darkness of hell. Now we are 
clothed like civilized beings; we are Christianized; we are gathered into 
churches; we are intelligent; we are supplied with books, Bibles and Hymn- 
books ; and are living for God and for heaven, And this through the labors of 
the missionaries you have sent us. Our joy is inexpressible in seeing you; and 
we beg you to carry back to your associates, to the Missionary Society, to all 
the American churches connected with it, the warmest salutations of the churches 
of Waimea and Hamakua.” 


On the Island of Maui, likewise, he was publicly addressed 
by natives; the following, addressed to the Board, was com- 
posed, and placed in his hands by a native lawyer. 

“May it please you, true Christian Fathers: We send by the hand of your 
representatives the greetings of the brethren of the district of Wailuku, in the 
island of Maui, and also of ourselves the committee who write this. We are 
glad to declare to the American Missionary Society the blessings that have come 
upon the Hawaiian Islands from the messengers sent to us, 

“1. God has had mercy on us, and given us his Spirit to believe in the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghost. 
“2. We have learned to read in our own language, to write, and also arith- 


metic. 
“3. There have been enacted, passed, and confirmed a constitution and laws, 


securing peace under a royal administration. 
“4, We have been released from a condition of serfdom, under oppressive and 


robbing masters. 
“5. We have learned to know that it was shameful for men, women, and chil- 


dren to go naked; as was the case with our ancestors down to the time of 


Kaméhaméha II. 
“And we bless God, the Eternal Father, for discovering to us his kind love, 


that we might obtain the blessedness detailed above.” 


The above testimonies are doubly valuable, as declaring the 
success of our missions ; and at the same time, exhibiting the 
gratitude and intelligence of the natives. Civilization has no 
reason to disown the representatives of the nation, that have 
from time to time appeared in our own country and in the 
courts of Europe ; they have behaved with a dignity, evinced 
an intelligence, and pleased by a gentleness of manner, which 
have made them welcome in the best society. Many of them 
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have also adorned Christianity, and the Church will not wil- 
lingly let die the names of some of the early converts, who 
blended the strength with the grace of the Christian charac- 
ter, and are not unworthy to be associated with confessors and 
martyrs in other lands. The Hawaiian mind is usually repre- 
sented as soft and yielding, and scarcely susceptible of the 
heroic; but this is undoubtedly a mistaken conception; the 
first Kaméhaméha, whose strength of character and mili- 
tary genius brought the whole group under his scepter, and 
who may be called the founder of the kingdom, was a remark- 
able man for any age or race; the more that is known of him, 
the more is his manhood honored ; and those who know the 
most of his history unite in calling him the Napoleon of the 
Pacific. He died, however, before our missionaries landed ; 
but his type of character did not die out, it is to be recog- 
nized in the Christian development that has borne the fruits of 
a heroic piety in the annals of that mission. The widow of 
the great Kaméhaméha, Keopuolani, was the first: person bap- 
tized in the islands, and was not less remarkable in the church, 
than her husband was in the State; the daughter of a long 
line of kings, more illustrious of descent than any other 
person on the islands, the wife of a king and the mother of two 
kings succeisively, she bound to herself in strictest filial 
devotion her royal sons,—espoused with the whole force of her 
influence the Christian religion, and by strict injunctions when 
dying, forbade heathen rites of sepulture and mourning, accom- 
plishing as much by her death, as by her life, to weaken the 
hold of idolatry upon the nation. Dr. Charles Stewart, now a 
chaplain in the United States navy, has paid a most feeling and 
eloquent tribute to her character; and Dr. Anderson writes, that 
from his first arrival he had looked forward with interest to a 
visit to her burial place, it having been one of his early mis- 
sionary duties to edit a memorial of her. Did our limits admit 
of it, we should like to speak of Kaahumanu, a character great 
by nature, and greatly good by grace; and of Kapiolani, who 
illustrated the majesty of her faith by ascending the great vol- 
canic mountain of Hawaii, and in the midst of scenes as wild 
and weird, and awfully grand, as the world affords, trampled 
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upon the superstition of her people, and the weakness common 
to our humanity, daring to vengeance the dreaded Deity of 
the Volcano, eating the berries sacred to her worship, throw- 
ing some of them into the heaving and fiery lake, and then 
praising God aloud, returned to her amazed countrymen a 
living witness of the falsehood of idolatry ! 

_ But to sum up the evidence. Dr. Anderson says that no 
foreign traveler ever had better opportunities to judge of our 
Chrs tianity, than he had of the Hawaiian ; he heard all the 
missionaries had to say on the subject during four months; he 
addressed the people by thousands; and declares he had the 
same sort of evidence that he was among a Christian people, 
as when traveling in his own country, The natives have 
built more than a hundred meeting-houses, with but little aid, 
the aggregate cost of which exceeded one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The first native convert, Keopuolani, was 
admitted to the church in 1§23 ; and she has been followed by 
more than fifty thousand, who, in the judgment of charity, 
were Christians, and who have endured, all things considered, 
as well as did the converts of St. Paul’s days, as well as do 
the reputed Christians of most Christian countries. 

If other testimony is demanded than that of the officers and 
Missionaries of the Board, or of its grateful and happy benefi- 
ciaries, we have it in abundant and emphatic expressions. We 
might quote that of John Young, a sailor, who, having landed 
on the Island in 1790, was captured, and identifying him- 
self with the nation, became a confidential adviser of the 
great Kaméhaméha, and whose grand-daughter became Queen, 
as wife of Kaméhaméha IV. He says, with sailor-like frank- 
ness and generosity, “whereas it has been represented by 
many persons, that the labors of missionaries in these islands 
are attended with evil and disadvantage to the people, I here- 
by most cheerfully give my testimony to the contrary. I am 
fully convinced that the good which is accomplished, and 
already effected, is not little. The great and radical change 
already made for the better, in the manners and customs of 
this people, has far surpassed my most sanguine expectations, 
During the forty years that I have resided here, I have known 
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thousands of defenseless human beings cruelly massacred in 
their exterminating wars. I have seen multitudes of my 
fellow-beings offered in sacrifice to their idol-gods. I have 
seen this large island, once filled with inhabitants, dwindle 
down to its present numbers through wars and disease, and 
I am persuaded that nothing but Christianity can preserve 
them from total extinction. I rejoice that true religion is 
taking the place of superstition and idolatry, that good morals 
are superseding the reign of crime, and that a code of Christ- 
ian laws is about to take the place of tyranny and oppression. 
These things are what I have long wished for, but have never 
seen till now. I thank God that in my old age 1 see them, 
and humbly trust I feel them, too.” 

But no testimony can be more explicit and satisfactory, as 
none could be more competent, than Mr. Dana’s, a distinguish- 
ed member of the Boston bar, and a communicant in the 
Episcopal Church. Nothing but its length prevents our 
quoting the whole of his very intelligent and friendly account 
of his visit to those islands in 1860. It would be for substance, 
however, what we have already presented from other sources ; 
and we will content ourselves with his tribute to the honesty 
and good order of the people throughout the interior of the 
country. “It is well known,” he says, “that a man may 
travel alone, with money, through the wildest spots, unarmed. 
Having just come from the mountains of California, I was pre- 
pared with the usual and necessary belt and appendages of that 
region, but was told that these defenses were unheard of in 
Hawaii. I found no hut without its Bible and hymn book in 
the native tongue, and the practice of family prayer and grace 
before meat, though it be over no more than a calabash of poi 
and a few dried fish, and whether at home or in journeys, is as 
common as in New England a century ago.” 

While it is a pleasure to dwell upon these testimonies to the 
signal, we may add, unexampled success of our American mis- 
sion to the Sandwich Islands, it has been, at the same time, an 
irksome task, that we should be compelled thus to defend the 
work of God against assailants bearing the Christian name; 
and we have been continually reminded of the strong expres- 
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sions of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, by which he gave 
utterance to his mingled mortification and indignation, that he 
should be compelled to prove his apostleship, when all the 
signs of an Apostle had been wrought in the field of his mis- 
sion, save that he had not been burdensome, and had not 
boasted of his authority. 

We now proceed to give the facts of that invasion by a 
party in the Church of England, calling themselves ‘the Re- 
formed Catholic Church,” which was officially brought before 
the American Board, at the late Annual Meeting in Worcester, 
and which aroused such deep feeling. It had been preceded 
by another interference, that of Roman Catholics, the facts, 
connected with which, we should have supposed, would not 
have led to this imitation by Reformed Catholics. A French- 
man, by the name of Rives, who seems to have been not much 
worse, and certainly no better, than the class of homeless and 
characterless adventurers to which he belonged, had secreted 
himself on board of the vessel that bore the unfortunate 
Prince Liholiho to England, and thus securing his passage as a 
stow-away, he ended it in Paris by a series of falsehoods, which 
secured from the Pope the appointment of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who failed, however, of obtaining from the native 
government permission to land; but eventually were tolerated, 
along with French brandy, through the persuasions of French 
cannon. 

Such was the occasion, seized upon by the Romish Church, 
to introduce her missions; that, which has been availed of by 
the “* Reformed Catholics,” is as follows: A few families at 
Honolulu were Episcopalians—worthy, excellent people; the 
King also favored liturgical worship; and the desire had been 
frequently expressed that a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
might be obtained to organize a congregation, and act as chap- 
lain to the King. This desire was openly expressed, and in- 
stead of meeting with opposition from the missionaries, had 
their hearty concurrence. Letters were written, both by the 
Secretaries at home, and prominent gentlemen connected 
with the missions at the Islands, to secure a clergyman of evan- 
gelical views, to supply this want, and thus add to the minis- 
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terial and Christian resources of the Hawaiian capital. Rev. 
William Ellis, of London, was written to, by Dr. Armstrong, 
President of the Hawaiian Board of Public Instruction, and 
Hon. R. ©. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his servi- 
ces were requested to obtain a minister, who, while attached to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, should go, not as an apostle 
of High Churchism, but as a Christian minister, disposed to 
recognize and not ignore the work of God in the Islands. At 
the same time Mr. Wyllie wrote to Manly Hopkins, Esq., the 
Hawaiian Consul at London, and Chargé d’ affaires for the 
King. Unfortunately this latter gentleman was attached to 
the extreme ritualistic party in the Church of England, repre- 
sented by the Bishop of Oxford and Dr. Pusey, and putting 
himself in communication with some of the leaders of that 
semi-popish party, he originated a self-constituted Committee 
to establish a Reformed Catholic mission upon the ground oc- 
cupied by the American Protestant missionaries. The request 
of the King for an Episcopal clergyman at Honolulu was seiz- 
ed upun, and made to cover the project of sending an organ- 
ized mission ; and no doubt eventually the consent of the King 
was obtained to this new enterprise, but it was no less a new 
enterprise, never thought of at the islands, but conceived in 
London as an ecclesiastical intervention with the work of the 
American missionaries. So far as the facts are now known, it 
bears all the marks of a conspiracy. The King was made use 
of to further a scheme never thought of originally. The simple 
plan of securing a Christian minister for Episcopalians and the 
royal family at Honolulu, being changed into the monstrous 
scheme of introducing a new and antagonist mission into a 
field belonging, by every right of occupancy, by the investment 
of life and treasure, and by unexampled success, to American 
Protestant missionaries, and introduced, too, as if to aggravate 
the mischief and the wrong, at that most critical and delicate 
period, upon which the history of modern missions has shed no 
light, when the missionary corps was about to be withdrawn 
from the islands, or in willing obedience to natural causes to 
lapse and be substituted by a native ministry. The King, an 
intelligent and fair-minded gentleman, we are quite disposed to 
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believe, was made an unwitting agent in introducing this un- 
happy and disastrous antagonism into his kingdom; and if it 
should prove that he were both more intelligent and more ac- 
tive than we suppose in the part assigned him, the evidence of 
the existence of a conspiracy in London, at once sectarian and 
Jesuitical, would not be impaired. The work was not only 
done by a self-constituted committee, but one that worked in 
secret, and unfortunately succeeded in involving in their 
toils, and making subservient to their ends, such desery- 
edly esteemed prelates as the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London. The proof on this point does not ad- 
mit of question. As soon as information reached this country 
of the intended intervention, Dr. Anderson, in behalf of the 
Board, addressed a letter to Dr. Sumner, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, laying the facts before him, and entreating his 
Grace “to exert an influence with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, to dissuade that venerable institution from 
extending its operations to the Islands of the North Pacific, 
since the effect of such an extension, however well intended, 
would be to embarrass, weaken, and discourage the Christian 
missions of their American brethren, hitherto so signally 
crowned with the divine blessing.” The answer to this appeal 
was such as might have been anticipated from the eminent 
Christian character of the late Archbishop. He seems imme- 
diately to have instituted inquiries, and writing under date of 
Sept. 28, 1860, in answer to the Secretary’s letter of the same 
month, he says he had found it “ quite true, that certain indi- 
viduals had formed themselves into a committee, for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the proposal of the King of Ha- 
waii, and with the ultimate view of establishing a bishop on 
the Polynesian Islands.” He said also that the subject did 
not originate with the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and 
had not indeed been proposed to them ; and he denied, as alto- 
gether untrue, that he, the Archbishop, had encouraged the 
plan, of which, in fact, he had been ignorant, until the Secre- 
tary’s letter arrived. He concludes his letter as follows: “Should 
an attempt be made to connect this object with the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, I shall think it my duty to lay your 
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letter before the persons who chiefly administer its affairs ; and 
T shall be truly sorry if any circumstances shall occur calcula- 
ted to create jealousy between parties who have the same great 
end in view—an object which would be counteracted by col- 
lision, in the same degree as it may be promoted by codpera- 
tion. With high respect for the Society to which you belong, 
and much thankfulness for the work which God has enabled it 
to effect, I remain, &c.” The Bishop of London took the same 
view of the matter, as did his Grace of Canterbury, and a year 
afterwards a London newspaper, of the date of November 14, 
1861, says that he objected so decidedly to the plan of sending 
a bishop, as to come near defeating the measure. The follow- 
ing month, however, Archbishop Sumner, and the Bishop of 
London, united with the Bishop of Oxford, to consecrate the 
Rev. T. N. Staley, D. D., “ Bishop of the United Church of 
England and Ireland in Hawaii!” What influences brought 
about this result, it does not appear; the protesting bishops 
were assured, no doubt, that it was the desire of the King, and 
they either concluded not to look beyond this fact, or they were 
led to think that no encroachment or interference was intend- 
ed. This last, indeed, was publicly professed by Dr. Staley, in 
a sermon preached in London, and subsequently published in 
Honolulu, in which he declares, that he and his presbyters go 
forth not “to proselyte,” and add “ numbers to their commun- 
ion,” not “to ignore and over-ride what has been done by oth- 
ers,” and confessing that “nothing would shake all religious 
belief in the Islands more effectually than to assume an atti- 
tude of hostility to those forms of Christianity with which they 
are now familiar.” How far these professions were sustained - 
by the conduct of the new missionaries, is sufficiently shown 
by the reply sent by one of their number to an invitation, ex- 
tended to them by the Protestant clergy of Honolulu, to at- 
tend a union monthly meeting for prayer. “The bishop,” he 
wrote, “strengthened my own opinion, viz: that it would 
be inconsistent in a clergyman of our church to attend a prayer 
meeting in a place of worship belonging to a denomination of 
Christians, who do not regard episcopacy as of divine appoint- 
ment.” 
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Such, for substance, is the history, sad and sorrowful, dis- 
honoring the common name of Christian, and affording a new 
illustration, which we did not need, of the narrow selfishness 
and bald injustice of sectarianisth. It isnot an uncharitable 
suspicion, it is an enforced conviction, that we owe this inter- 
ference to a conspiracy, originated and thus far energized in 
London, by a few adherents to the “ Anglo-Catholic” party in 
the Church of England, which has made use, for purposes of 
its own, of the Hawaiian King on the one hand, and of Eng- 
lish prelates on the other, It was not believed that either of 
the great Missionary Societies of the Church of England was 
in any measure concerned in the movement. Archbishop 
Sumner, as we have said, assured Dr. Anderson, that neither 
he nor the Propagation Society had ever been approached on 
the subject. Accordingly Dr. Anderson, in his book, acquit- 
ted the Missionary Societies of all responsibility for this breach 
of Christian courtesy; and at the late meeting of the Board, 
the same language was held in the Appeal issued to the Chris- 
tian World against the injustice. It seems, however, that after 
the consecration of Bishop Staley, the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel adopted the mission, and made appropriations for 
its support. This was not known here until last November, 
when the Secretary, in behalf of the Prudential Committee of 
the Board, addressed a letter to the Standing Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
rehearsing the facts, and making an energetic appeal to that 
Association to withdraw aid from Bishop Staley and his as- 
sociates. Dr. Anderson has called the attention of English 
Christians to the labors of the American Board in those islands 
for more than forty years, involving the sending from this 
country of one hundred and fifty laborers, male and female, 
and an expenditure of considerably over one million of dollars ; 
that the number of foreign missionaries needs to be reduced, 
rather than augmented, in order to give proper development to 
the native ministry and to the Protestant island population; 
that two-thirds of the people have been organized as a Protes- 
tant Christian community, and are now altogether self-govern- 
ing, and nearly self-supporting, the Roman Catholics having, to 
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a greater or less extent, an influence over the remaining third ; 
that the present wants of English Episcopal residents would 
be met by a single clergyman residing at Honolulu; and con- 
sequently that the mission of Bishop Staley and his clergy can 
advance only by encroaching upon the results of the long-con- 
tinued labors and vast expenditure of our Missionary Society. 
A similar letter has also been sent to that distinguished Chris- 
tian nobleman, the Earl of Shaftsbury, invoking his interposi- 
tion, as lately in a proposed interference with the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in Madagascar, so in this of Bishop Sta- 
ley, and that of Bishop Gobat with our missions in Western 
Asia. 

What the effect will be of the Appeal, issued by the Board, 
and of those more private representations to the Propagation 
Society and to the Earl of Shaftsbury, remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile the history has been going on, and the legitimate 
effects of this most unwise interference are taking place. Among 
these, curiously enough, is a political agitation, hardly to have 
been expected in those ends of the earth, and yet perhaps the 
most legitimate of all, carrying us back to the times of the 
Stuarts, and reproducing the old antagonism between Puritan 
liberties and kingly prerogatives. The present King, the fifth 
who has borne the name of the Great Kaméhaméha, not liking 
the constitution, given by the third of this name to his subjects, 
and refusing to take the oath to obey it, summoned the Repre- 
sentatives of his people to modify the principles of that instru- 
ment, in the way of enlarging the royal prerogatives, and circum- 
scribing the privileges of the people. It was a new and most 
signal proof, alike of the Christianization and civilization of 
the Hawaiian people, that in the Convention, thus called, they 
stood intelligently and manfully by the rights accorded to them 
by the third Kaméhaméha, whom they honored and loved as 
the father of his people. On all the great principles, familiar 
to us as the constituents of our own Constitution, and conse- 
crated in the eyes of the descendants of the Puritans as the 
chartered rights of our religion, the Hawaiian delegates argued 
consistently, and voted as they argued. As a consequence, 
they resisted successfully all organic changes of the Constita- 
tion, the King and his nobles voting one way, and the people 
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by their representatives another way. The King, baulked by 
the sturdy independence of the Commons, resorted to a coup 
@ état, recalled the Constitution given by his predecessor, 
and, promising to give the people a new one, dismissed the Con- 
vention. It is a most instructive history; no one can mistake 
the sort of religion our missionaries have taught the Hawai- 
ians, and none ean fail to recognize the affinities of that semi- 
popish Church, which in the time of James and Charles pro- 
rogued parliaments, and vainly attempted to substitute for the 
liberties of a Protestant people the absolute doctrines of the 
divine right of kings. 

We have read with pleasure and surprise the Record of the 
Convention, summoned by the king, to revise and amend the 
constitution; the intelligence of the native delegates, as 
evinced by their speeches, would give them a respectable 
standing in our own legislative assemblies, and when it is 
regarded as a development of missionary toil, it becomes ano- 
ther trophy of missionary success, and should intensify the 
protest of the Christian world against the hostile interference 
that has taken place on the pretense of failure. The king, 
too, evinced intelligence and dignity, and, we think, com- 
pares favorably with his brother kings, in English history, 
when contending with their subjects for the enlargement of 
their prerogatives. We take pleasure in conceding, also, that 
the Constitution which he has since given to his peopie, and 
which is the work of his own hands, is creditabie alike to 
his understanding and his moderation; indeed it seems to 
us far less exceptionable in itself, than in the arbitrary 
method by which it was made to supplant its predecessor ; 
for this, as a precedent, is sufficient to unsettle the founda- 
tions of society, and make the accession of every succeeding 
monarch to be accompanied by the fears and agitations of 
revolution. The king, by his intelligence, does our mission- 
aries credit, for he was their pupil; but never has had, we 
understand, any closer connexion with them. 

It will not surprise our readers to be told that this political 
reaction, consequent upon the introduction of the Reformed 
Catholic Church, has been followed by a moral relaxation. 
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Bishop Staley has set himself against the observance of the 
Sabbath, in his opinion most “ mischievously and falsely so 
called,” thus making a breach in this bulwark of morals and 
religion ; and besides this, an attempt has been made to alter 
the stringent laws of the kingdom against the manufacture and 
sale of spirituous liquors. For fourteen years it has been a 
penal offense to sell or give liquor to Hawaiians; and what- 
ever may be true in other countries, it would seem to be 
not only proper among such a people, but necessary that 
the government should resort to absolute prohibition, if it 
would not see the race extinguished in a single generation. 
The love of strong drink in a savage mind, or one in a 
transition state from barbarism, is a fierce and irrepressible 
passion. There is no middle term of moderation ; it is either 
total abstinence, or beastly intoxication. The French, whose 
cannon: forced their brandies upon the native government, 
have been compelled to acknowledge this truth ; they allow- 
ed for years in Tahiti the unrestricted sale of liquors to 
the natives, and after a full and fair trial have been com- 
pelled to adopt the prohibitory policy, by the wretchedness, 
disease, and rapid depopulation they have witnessed as the 
effects of the former course. The Hawaiian Legislature, to 
their honor be it said, have, by a large majority, refused to 
open the floodgates of intemperance upon the waning ranks 
of their countrymen, and have adhered, in spite of all influ- 
ences to the contrary, to the old regime. 

We are strongly encouraged to hope, that great as are the 
trials which are now upon the nation; prematurely as are the 
great questions of Protestantism and polities started among 
them; they may be found equal to the strain brought to bear 
upon their Christianity and free institutions. We have de- 
cided testimony given us, that the introduction of the Romish 
faith has not injured the great body of the people, but 
strengthened their Christian intelligence by the antagonism to 
which they have been summoned. Where Romanism fails to 
secure the power of the State, it has given Protestantism little 
comparative trouble. The great source of anxiety from the 
interference of the Reformed Catholics is that they have the 
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ear of majesty, and make their influence supreme in court, and 
of course among those who aspire to political preferment. 
Among the people their influence has thus far been small; 
they do not attract the natives, failing to detach any from the 
Romanists, and seeming to the native Protestants, in outward 
vestments and showy ritual, too much like the Roman Catholics. 
It is not, therefore, that we dread the new mission ; but whether 
successful, or unsuccessful, the principle is the same, and the 
intervention, whether regarded in its political or in its religious 
relations, is most ungracious. 

These Islands, no doubt, are valuable politically; so valuable 
that the three great powers of France, England, and the United 
States have guaranteed their independence ; but they are not 
so valuable that either one of the three can afford to gain 
them at the cost of honor; it would be a sin, and what nations, 
with Talleyrand, agree to consider still worse, a blunder. We 
owe this intervention to a State-Church; and the Stateism, 
as well as the Churchism, is involved in the movement. By 
what right, we ask, is a “Bishop of the United Church of 
England and Ireland ” established “in the Hawaiian or Sand- 
wich Islands, and all other of the dominions of the king of 
Hawaii?”: we quote the language of the foreign Secretary, 
Earl Russell, in the license by which Bishop Staley was con- 
secrated. It is but a repetition of the affront, offered to, but 
not in form resented by our American colonies, which drew 
together in a united convention the churches of Connecticut 
and those of the Synod of New York and Pennsylvania, and 
which led the way to our revolutionary war. Have the 
English so soon forgotten the sense of wrong and insult, by 
which they were stung, in the appointment of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, the lately deceased Car- 
dinal Wiseman, that they can so soon perpetrate a worse 
offense upon the weak but Christian kingdom of Hawaii? 
We do not wonder that the law officers of the crown hesitated. 
The only decision they had to guide them, was one to the 
effect that no legal impediments existed to the consecration of 
Missionary Bishops for parts beyond her Majesty’s domin- 
ions. It was a long stride to make this apply to a nation, 
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both Ohristian and independent. If the responsibility be 
thrown upon the letter obtained from the Hawaiian king,— 
the answer is obvious and final. Thanks to the influence of 
the American Mission, no State-Church exists in the Sandwich 
Islands ; and by the Constitution, the new not less than the 
old, the king is not possessed of the power to establish or to 
introduce a State-Church. Was it that France was busy else- 
where doing the like thing, and our government was already 
counted out, as forever humbled and broken up by the civil 
war just then beginning; and the British government thought 
it an opportune time to annex these islands through their 
Church to their State? It is only one of the many evidences 
our people have had, since our struggle with domestic traitors 
began, that we must be strong if we would be safe, that we 
have little to expect from English justice, or the ties of con- 
sanguinity, when our adversity opens the way for England’s 
aggrandizement. But we are writing in the brightening days 
of victory, when it is no longer a question whether the rebel- 
lion will be put down, but only how soon. An enterprise 
thought to be hopeful, when the governing classes of Eng- 
land united in the exulting cry, “the great Republic is at 
an end,” will be the first to anticipate its own failure, when 
the Republic shall rise reunited, enfranchised, and so power- 
ful as to have accomplished what seemed to Europe an im. 
possibility. 

But turning from the political aspect of this intervention of 
the State-Church of Great Britain, and confining ourselves to 
its religious aspects, we maintain that it is thoroughly inde- 
fensible on any ground recognized by Protestant Christianity. 
The work of the American Mission on the Sandwich Islands 
has been in no sense a sectarian, or even denominational 
work. No one body of Christians in this country did the 
work, or are entitled to the credit; at least three denomi- 
nations were united in the enterprise, and no one of them 
proposed to transfer their peculiarities, or establish a “ branch” 
of their church in those islands. When it was thought an 
opening existed, and good could be done by the Methodists, 
a Bishop of that Church was invited and urged by the 
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senior Secretary of the Board to send one of their ministers 
to Honolulu; and it was done. When the nucleus for the 
Episcopal Church existed, the same broad and Catholic 
ground was taken alike by the Board and by the missionaries 
at the Islands. In one word, it has been the aim of the Board, 
kept in view from the first, and conscientiously observed to the 
end, to carry to those islands our American Christianity, as 
interpreted by all the great confessions of the Reformation, 
and not less by the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, than by those of the Continent. And at the moment 
when this new and hostile mission landed, steps had already 
been inaugurated to effect the independence of the Hawaiian 
churches, organize them under native pastors, and establish 
healthily the transition processes by which the missionary era 
should lapse into self-government and self-support. Surely 
this was a most inauspicious juncture for a Christian 
Church, the State-Church of a power professedly Protest- 
ant, and the bulwark of the Protestant Faith, to come in, 
ignoring all her sisters of the Reformation, and at the same 
time casting contempt upon the mightiest and most man- 
ifest work of God’s grace, in our age—perhaps, in any age 
of the Christian era! We call upon the true and faithful 
children of the Church of England, who love her standards, 
and honor the memory of her martyrs for the cause of Pro- 
testantism, to join us in protesting against this new Popery, 
as insolent as the old, but destitute alike of its consistency and 
venerableness. As to the Reformed Catholics, if they have 
any lingering regard for Protestantism, or indeed to their own 
future, we would simply ask them to consider, before making 
war upon the system of modern missions, and trampling 
under foot the great principle of courtesy and mutual respect 
which has grown up as a common law between Protestant 
Missions, whether they are able to meet the exigencies of such 
a warfare, alike ignoring and ignored by the whole church of 
God, whether bearing the Protestant or the Catholic name ; 
are they sufficiently assured of their own footing in the Arti- 
cles of their Church, or in the sympathies of English Chris- 
tians, to venture upon a policy, not less insulting than mis- 
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chievous ; have they fulcrum enough upon which to rest this 
destructive leverage; and is there no danger that themselves 
will be ground to powder beneath the upper and lower mill- 
stones? As for ourselves, we are not conscious of being actu- 
ated by any selfish fears; we are less and less fearful even as 
regards our newly converted protegés of the Pacific, and more 
hopeful that in God’s good providence the trials “ which 
have happened unto them will fall out rather for the further- 
ance of the Gospel.” Yet we solemnly protest against this 
interference, whether in the Sandwich Islands, in Madagascar, 
or in Western Asia, as unjust and impolitic, as unreasonable 
and un-christian. The world is wide enough, especially the 
great ocean-world of the Pacific; there are lands enough needing 
missionaries, and unvisited by them, to furnish ample field for 
the men and money, all the zeal and self-sacrifice which all 
Reformed Catholics possess, without interfering with either 
Protestants or Romanists; nay, there is room enough for 
them within the dominions of their own Queen; and we will 
bid them God-speed in preaching the Gospel “ where Christ is 
not named,” we will acknowledge theirs to be “the better 


way,” and theirs preéminently the Christian and Apostolic 
Church, when pioneering their way among heathens, they can 
show fruit larger and fairer, in souls redeemed, education 
popularized, charches built by native contributions, and govern- 
ment moulded by Christian ideas. 
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Articte [IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Hacensacn’s German Ratronarism.*—The lectures of Pro- 
fessor Hagenbach of Basle, upon the History of German Ration- 
alism, are greatly esteemed in Germany as presenting at once a 
comprehensive and interesting portraiture of the men and the in- 
fluences which have been concerned in the development and pro- 
gress of Rationalism, both as causes and effects. How compre- 
hensive the work is, may be gathered from its title, which promises 
to treat of “Theologians, Scholars, Philosophers, and the People.” 
The performance does not belie the promise, for all these topics 
are treated as fully and as profoundly as the limits of the work 
will allow. Not a single great thinker or writer of Germany, 
who deserves to be noticed, is left unconsidered, while the pecu- 
liarities of each are justly appreciated and skillfully portrayed. 
The life of the people, also, in courts and in cottages, in public 
and in private, is well conceived and faithfully painted by this 
always interesting and often most felicitous writer. The work is 
anything but a simple ecclesiastical history, and yet it gives the 
reader no little insight into the proper history of the Church in 
Germany during the period which it covers. It does not profess 
to be a history of German literature, and yet it might serve very 
well as a substitute for a critical history of many of the leading 
modern writers. It does not profess to be a series of biographies, 
and yet its portraitures of the leading men of modern Germany 
are strikingly life-like, and in some cases leave little more that 
might be added. The sketches of Frederick William the First, 
and of Frederick the Great, are each admirable in their kind 
So are those of Lessing and of Herder. 

It may seem to be extravagant praise, but we believe it just to 
say that no such volume has been translated from the German into 
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English which is more valuable as enabling the reader to under- 
stand German thought, German literature, and the German people, 
than this volume of Hagenbach upon German Rationalism. It 
adds not a little to its value that its point of view is thoroughly 
Christian, while yet it is eminently genial and kind, as well as 
thoroughly appreciative of all that is noble and good in the most 
anti-christian writers. The author’s own style is easy and pleasant 
and we are happy to say that the book is translated into readable 
and idiomatic English. We have not compared the translation 
with the original to test its accuracy, but we have the testimony 
of good judges who declare that it reads like an English book, 
and scarcely betrays, by its stiffness or construction, the fact that 
it is a translation. We congratulate the editors and translators 
upon the success with which they have achieved the task of 
translating, and in some cases slightly abridging the original. 


Guizor’s Meprrations on Curistianiry.*—These meditations 
by the veteran French statesman and man of letters will attract 
general attention from their intrinsic merit and interest, as well 
as from the commanding position of the author. Hitherto M. Gui- 
zot has been somewhat reserved in the expression of his religious 
opinions, partly perhaps from the peculiar place which he has oc- 
cupied in the politics of a Roman Catholic kingdom and empire, 
and partly from a high sense of decorum which seemed to require 
that a man of letters should not mix himself with theological con- 
troversies. To whatever cause this reserve should be assigned, it 
has been at last overcome by a sense of the danger to which the 
fundamental truths of Christianity have been exposed by the bold 
attacks of such writers as Scherer and Renan. To meet these on- 
sets, the veteran historian and critic is thoroughly aroused to the 
defense of those truths which are usually called evangelical, by 
means of that free discussion in which as a Protestant he believes 
they have everything to hope for and nothing to fear. He says 
in his preface, “I have passed thirty-five years of my life in strug- 
gling, on a bustling arena, for the establishment of political liber- 
ty and the maintenance of order as established by law. I have 
learned in the labors and trials of this struggle, the real worth of 





* Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and on the Religious Questions 
of the Day. By M. Guizor. Translated frora the French ; under the superinten- 
dence of the author. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1865. 12mo. pp. 356. 
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Christian faith and of Christian liberty... God permits me, in the 
repose of my retreat, to consecrate to their cause what remains to 
me of life and of strength. It is the most salutary favor and the 
greatest honor that I can receive from his goodness.” The pres- 
ent volume consists of the first of four series of Meditations that 
the author proposes to publish in the furtherance of his design. 
It concerns the essence of the Christian religion. The next series 
will treat of its history ; thethird will treat of its actual condition ; 
and the fourth and last of its future prospects. 

The topics treated in this volumeare: I. Natural problems or the 
actual condition and relations of man which furnish the occasion 
for the divine interposition in the Christian system. II. Christian 
Dogmas, viz: Creation, Providence, Original Sin, The Incarnation, 
The Redemption. III. The Supernatural. IV. The limits of Sci- 
ence, V. Revelation. VI. The Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
VII. God according to the Bible. VIII. Jesus Christ according 
to the Gospel. 

These topics are treated by the author not in the rigid manner 
of the theologian, but according to the freeer handling which we 
should expect from the layman and man of letters. He lays hold 
of the salient points under each head which are now most exposed 
to doubt and objection, and presents in opposition those consider- 
ations which in his view are decisive of the truth. We miss the 
ampler information and the sharper discrimination which we should 
expect from the trained theologian, but we are abundantly com- 
pensated for these deficiencies in the absence of all superfluous 
matter, and the more forcible and convincing treatment of the prin- 
cipal points of the argument. It is often very instructive to the 
theologian himself to see his own lines of argument when pre- 
sented by the layman, and divested of the traditionary language 
and the traditionary associations of the schools—to observe how 
little importance he attaches to considerations which theology in- 
vests with transcendent worth, and how high the value with 
which he regards arguments and principles usually passed over as 
of little weight. 

The “ Thoughts on Religion,” by the immortal Pascal, seem to 
have served as the model for these Meditations. We miss the fire 
and fervor and perhaps the genius which distinguish these ex- 
traordinary productions ; but in place of these we find prevail- 
ing good sense, sobriety of judgment, and a thoroughly criti- 
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cal knowledge and discrimination. M. Guizot understands per- 
fectly the reach and the force of the arguments urged by the op- 
ponents of the Gospel. While he does not fail to concede to them 
all they can urge of truth or plausibility, he urges in reply the 
overbearing force of the counter arguments in support of the 
truth of Christianity. The volume is worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its distinguished author, and cannot fail to do important 
service in commending earnest and evangelical Christianity to 
many cultivated men who are inclined to be its despisers. 


Pasrorat Eristixs.*—Under this title we have, from the press 
of Mr. Draper of Andover, a new volume of Bishop Ellicott’s 
commentaries. It is prepared upon the same general principles and 
plan with those which have preceded it, and is, like them, to be 
highly commended. We can only say, that, the more we use 
these commentaries, the more respect do we entertain for the 
author’s ability and learning, and the more confident do we feel, 
that the student who will carefully read them and faithfully follow 
out the line of study which they suggest, will find himself grow- 
ing in the most valuable knowledge of the New Testament. 

In a brief notice like the present, we cannot of course consider, 
with any fullness, the author’s views on individual passages. But 
we observe, that, with most recent critical scholars of any emi- 
nence, he adopts, in 1 Tim. iii. 16, the reading é¢, instead of éeds, 
and that he regards the words from %¢ to the end of the verse as 
probably “ quoted from some well known hymn, or possibly from 
some familiar confession of faith.” The expression, “husband of 
one wife,” in 1 Tim. iii. 2, he understands as referring to “ success- 
ive polygamy,” and as opposed to a second marriage, “after the 
loss of a first wife, however happening,” whether by divorce or by 
death. The reference of this passage to “successive” and not to 
“simultaneous” polygamy is now so commonly admitted, and 
seems to be so clearly required by the necessary interpretation of 
1 Tim. v. 9, that we can hardly doubt that here is the true inter- 
pretation of the passage. The verses immediately preceding this 
one contain the views of the Apostle in respect to the propriety 
of women speaking in the church meetings, and many of our 
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prominent teachers now insist upon the binding force of these 
views, as directions for the Church in all subsequent time—to such 
a degree even, that they would prohibit women from voting in 
such meetings. Would it not be well to consider whether the 
words, which really exclude those who have married a second 
wife, after the death of the first, from the number of properly-quali- 
fied bishops, are not equally binding for all time? Or rather may 
we not feel, as we have abandoned the latter direction, that we 
may at least consider whether we are not, in these distant ages, 
released from the former—whether it must not “be understood,” 
as Dean Alford remarks, that, “in all Jawfid things, regulations, 
even when made by an Apostle, depend on circumstances, and that 
the superstitious observance of the letter in such cases” is unwise 
and sometimes mischievous? But we merely raise this question, 
without desiring to enter upon a discussion of the true position of 
women in the public assemblies of Christians. We are sincerely 
sorry for some women, if they are forbidden by inspiration to 
seek after explanations of the truth, except by.asking their hus- 
bands at home, but we do not wish to propose any views on either 
side of the question, for we are only calling attention to Bishop 
Ellicott’s book. In the passage, 1 Tim. v. 9, and ff., the author 
regards the widows who are spoken of as being a different class 
from those alluded to in the verses next preceding, and as corsti- 
tuting a special order in the Christian community, “ whose duties 
apparently consisted in the exercise of superintendence over, and 
the ministry of counsel and consolation to, the younger women,— 
whose office was, so to say, presbyteral, rather than diaconic.” 
This, as is well known, is the view of a large number of the lead- 
ing commentators of the day, as Alford in England, and Huther, 
Wiesinger, &c., in Germany. The passage can doubtless be ex- 
plained without this supposition. The Bishop’s views upon in- 
spiration may be gathered from his remarks upon the interesting 
verse, 2 Tim. iii. 16 :—‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” &c On the word éeémveverog of this verse he says, “ While 
this pregnant and inclusive epithet yields no support to any arti- 
ficial theories, whether of a ‘ dynamical’ or ‘mechanical’ inspiration, 
it certainly seems distinctly to imply this vital truth, that every 
separate portion of the Holy Book is inspired, and forms a living 
portion of a living and organic whole. While, on the one hand, 
this expression does not exclude such verbal errors, or, possibly 
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such trifling historical inaccuracies as man’s spirit, even in its 
most exalted state, may not be wholly exempt from, and human 
transmission and transcriptions may have increased, it still does cer- 
tainly assure us, on the other, that these writings, as we have them, 
are individually pervaded by God’s Spirit, and warrants our belief 
that they are sag adnbeig [bjceg] Iveiparog cod dyiov, Clem. Rom., 
1, 45, and our assertion of the full inspiration of the Bible.” 

But we are transgressing our proper limits, and, as we only 
desire to call attention to the volume, we leave it, with these few 
quotations, &c., for the examination of our readers. 


Jacosus’ Notes on Genesis.*—One only of the two volumes 
of explanatory notes on the Book of Genesis that Professor 
Jacobus proposes to publish has as yet been given to the public. 
It includes the first seventeen chapters. In typographical appear- 
ance, this volume is not unlike those of Professor Bush on this 
same book, which it is, we suppose, expected to supersede. The 
various questions respecting the inspiration and authorship of the 
Book of Genesis, and the “days of creation,” are discussed in an 
“Introduction” which covers some fifty closely printed pages ; 
and throughout the volume the author had constantly in eye the 
different questions which have been broached by the more modern 


schools of infidelity. 


Lire Lxssons.+—This is a collection of about forty short essays, 
or sermons, on the objects and duties of life. The subjects dis- 
cussed are all of a practical character; such as Family Worship ; 
Governing the Tongue ; The Power of Example; The Responsi- 
bilities of Wealth ; Social Discipline. Such topics as these always 
arrest attention when presented from the pulpit. In this 
volume they are discussed with a freshness and vigor which 
cannot fail to render them attractive to a large class of readers. 
The author is the Rev. Dr. Gillett, of Harlem, New York; and the 
collection is made and given to the public at the request of one 
of his parishioners. 





* Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis.—By MxLaNxcTHoNn 
W. Jacosus, Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary at Alleghany, Pa. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1865. 12mo. 
pp. 804. 

t Life Lessons in the School of Christian Duty. By “The anthor of the Life 
and Times of John Huss.” New York: A. D. Randolph. 1864. 12mo. pp. 407. 
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NEANDER’s PLANTING aND TRAINING OF THE CaurcH.*—In no 
other work are the genius, the learning, and the deep, unaffected 
piety of the illustrious Neander exhibited to better advantage than 
in this History of the Foundation and First Spread of the Gospel. 
It is a work of almost incomparable merit—a history, commentary, 
and theological treatise, all in one. The translation of Ryland, on 
which English readers have heretofore depended, is in flowing, 
readable English, and preserves, in the main, the spirit of the origi- 
nal. But it had two defects. In the first place, the changes and 
additions made by Neander in his last edition are subjoined in an 
appendix, instead of being incorporated in the text. These alter- 
ations are often very important, especially such as relate to the 
antagonistic views and criticisms of Bauer. The second and more 
serious defect of Ryland’s edition is the frequent inaccuracy of 
his renderings. Sometimes he allows himself too much liberty in 
paraphrasing the expressions of the German text, and sometimes 
he mistakes the sense of the original. Both these defects have’ . 
been removed in the edition which lies before us, for which the 
public owe thanks to the skill and diligence of Dr. E. G. Robin- 
son of the Rochester Theological Seminary. We have compared 
the new edition, in various places, both with the text of Neander 
and the translation of Ryland (in Bohn’s Library), and can bear 
testimony to the satisfactory character of the new American edi- 
tion. ; 

It is remarkable that the translations of German theology, which 
are made in England and Scotland, should need so much emenda- 
tion. Olshausen has already had the benefit of an American re- 
vision. Lange is to enjoy the same advantage through the labors 
of Dr. Schaff. A like work is needed for the Scottish translations 
of Hengstenberg, Nitzsch, and many of the other writers who 
have been introduced into Clark’s library. Persons who are well 
qualified to translate from the German language are seldom willing 


* History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apos- 
tles. By Dr. Aveusrus Neanper, Translated from the German by J. E. Rytanp, 
Translation Revised and Corrected, according to the Fourth German edition, by 
E. G. Rosison, D. D., Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary, New 
York: Published by Sheldon & Co, 1865, 
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to submit to the drudgery which is required for full success in this 
kind of work. Hence it is apt to fall into inferior hands. 


Mitman’s History or Tue Jews.*—Milman is a veteran in 
authorship. He has edited Gibbon, to whom he has added a large 
body of marginal annotations. Besides his History of the Jews, 
he has written a History of Christianity in the First Three Cen- 
turies; and a much more copious as well as important work, the 
History of Latin Christianity. Meantime he has not been undis- 
tinguished asa poet. The historical productions of Milman, though 
of unequal merit, are all marked by similar characteristics. In 
his style the influence of Gibbon is clearly discernible. There isa 
constant attempt at vivacity. We feel that the writer keeps up 
the flow of his enthusiasm by an effort. He seems to be haunted 
with the apprehension that he may lapse into dullness. Apart from 
this fault there is little to censure from the rhetorical point of view, 
especially in the work on Latin Christianity. The introductory 
work on the First Three Centuries was often diffuse and was in- 
ferior in most respects to the later work, its companion. Milman 
is a truly learned scholar. He has made full and independent re- 
searches jn the field of study which he has cultivated. In regard 
to some aspects of Church History, his writings in this depart- 
ment are not excelled. His representation of the past has, so to 
speak, more flesh and blood in it than are found in several of the con- 
temporaneous German masters, who are his superiors in philosophi- 
cal depth and in a large appreciation of the vital forces which un- 
derlie the movement of history. Milman seems to take the atti- 
tude of an interested spectator—a literary on-looker—and to des- 
cribe things as they appear from such a position. His works have 
not the living power which belongs to the historian, like Neander, 
who writes from a deep, undisguised sympathy with Christianity, 
and as if the cause of Christianity were his own. An externality, 
sometimes not a little unwelcome, pervades Milman’s whole treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical history. Hence on the subject of the his- 
tory of doctrine, his statements are often vague, and, if not superfi- 
cial, are certainly not deep. And his account of the changing phases 


* The History of the Jews: from the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. 
By Heyry Hart Mriman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Reprinted from the newly 
revised and corrected edition. In three volumes, New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Boston: William Veazie. 1864. 
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of Christian character and life is often unsatisfactory and unedify- 
ing. In his opinions, though a decided supernaturalist, Milman 
has often been charged with being a latitudinarian. Heis a truly 
liberal-minded writer, generous in his judgments, candid, and 
disposed to make concessions even to the assailants of revelation, 
as far as concessions may be required by truth. If his toleration 
seems to be tinctured slightly with indifference, there is still no 
reason to question the sincerity of his attachment to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian system. 

The volumes that lie before us are the revised edition of a his- 
tory that first appeared thirty years ago. If Milman was then 
thought irreverent in styling Abraham an Arab sheikh and in 
questioning the absolute correctness of all the Old Testament 
dates, the turn of events has left him, at least in comparison with 
Colenso and the Oxford Essayists, on the conservative side. An 
extended and entertaining preface, attached to this edition, re- 
views the progress of theological criticism during this long inter- 
val. Milman cannot fall in with many of the conjectures of his 
friend, the late Baron Bunsen, and justly complains that the judg- 
ment of Ewald does not keep pace with his learning. Most read- 
ers will look with curiosity for Milman’s views upon the topics of 
Old Testament criticism, which are now so much debated. No- 
tice is taken of most of the important questions—as the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, the date of Deuteronomy and of Daniel, and 
such difficulties as have been raised by Colenso. The ground taken 
by the different parties is generally indicated. The author himself, 
in some instances, does not withhold an opinion. Thus, he pro- 
nounces for the general credibility of the Pentateuch, while he 
thinks that numerical statements in the Old Testament cannot be 
fully depended on; and he is disposed to accredit a great, if not 
the principal part of the early books to Moses. But the reader 
must not expect to find in these volumes an earnest grappling with 
the questions to which we have adverted. They are handled 
rather by way of allusion, with no aim at thorough and elaborate 
discussion. The work, therefore, will not satisfy the demands of 
the theological scholar. Yet, for him it is agreeable and profitable 
reading ; and for the public generally is adapted, in a very high 
degree, both to interest and to please. 


Merivae’s History or Taz Romans (Vols. V. and VI.)—The 
two additional volumes of the American reprint of Merivale carry 
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the narrative down from the accession of Tiberius to the triumph 
of Titus, after the capture of Jerusalem. We have already ex. 
plained (in a notice of the first volume) the characteristic merits 
of this valuable history. The style is dignified and polished—per- 
haps, too uniformly so to give the highest pleasure. The homely 
vigor of Grote, who never disdains a plain phrase if it is adapted 
to convey his thought, and what Gibbon called “the careless and 
inimitable beauties of Hume,” are more to our liking than the sus- 
tained propriety of Merivale. It is the antipode of the lawless, 
whimsical writing of Carlyle, which cannot be called style, and 
it would be, we conceive, a very agreeable relief from that weary- 
ing farrago. When Napoleon issues his long promised life of the 
great Cesar, we shall be able to compare the French Emperor's 
estimate of his hero with that presented on the scholarly page of 
Merivale. 


Patrrey’s History or New Encianp.*—The third volume of 
Dr. Palfrey’s great work completes the “History of New Eng- 
land during the Stuart dynasty.” In these three volumes the vet- 
eran author has given to the sons of New England, in all the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of our country, and in all other countries, a 
work which cannot cease to be honored till New England itself 
shall be forgotten. Even if the series of volumes should not be 
continued, as we earnestly hope it may be, the work is now no 
more a fragment, but a whole. Nowhere else is the history of our 
Puritan commonwealths, from the beginning to the date of the 
English Revolution, recorded so accurately and at the same time so 
largely ; nowhere more reverently and lovingly, or with more of 
historic sagacity. That the author makes no concealment of his 
New England affections and sympathies detracts nothing from 
the trustworthiness of his narration, while it contributes much to 
all the qualities that charm the reader. 

We are sorry to see Dr. Palfrey expressing himself so doubtfully 
in regard to the further prosecution of his labor in this direction. 
“If my years were fewer,” he says, “I should hope to follow this 
treatise with another on the History of New England under the 





* History of New England. By Joun Gornam Patrrey. Volume III. [Du- 
plicate title.] History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty. By Jouy 
GorwaM Patrrey. In three Volumes, Volume III, Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1864, 8vo, pp. 648, 
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Whig dynasties of Great Britain.” We trust he may yet live, in 
a green old age, to produce out of the treasure of the materials 
which he has already amassed, and with the mastery over those 
materials which he has acquired and which he can transmit to no 
successor, a digested and lucid narrative of the vicissitudes through 
which these commonwealths were carried in the second “ cycle” 
of their colonial existence. 

We cannot refrain from repeating a suggestive passage in his 
present volume. The singular coincidences which it marks show 
us the natural divisions of the great work which he has planned, 
and of which the first part (itself a complete work and not a mere 
fragment of a work unfinished) is now before the public. 


“In the history of New England there are chronological parallelisms not’ un- 
worthy of remark. Some critical events in it were just a century apart, In 
1665, the courtiers tried her temper with Lord Clarendon’s Commission ; in 1765, 
they tried it with Lord George Grenville’s Stamp Act. In 1675 began the attack 
on her freedom, which I have recorded in this volume; in 1775, began the inva- 
sion which led to her independence of Great Britain. But the cycle of New 
England is eighty-six years. In the Spring of 1603 the family of Stuart ascended 
the throne of England. At the end of eighty-six years, Massachusetts having 
been betrayed to her enemies by her most eminent and trusted citizen, Joseph 
Dudley, the people on the nineteenth day of April, 1689, committed their prisoner, 
the deputy of the Stuart King, to the fort in Boston which he had built to over- 
awethem. Another eighty-six years passed, and Massachusetts had been betrayed 
to her enemies by her most eminent and trusted citizen, Thomas Hutchinson, 
when, at Lexington and Concord, on the nineteenth of April, 1775, her farmers 
struck the first blow in the war of independence, Another eighty-six years en- 
sued, and a domination of slaveholders, more odious than that of Stuarts or of 
Guelphs, had been fastened upon her, when, on the nineteenth of April, 1861, 
the streets of Baltimore were stained by the blood of her soldiers on their way to 
uphold liberty and law by the rescue of the National Capital.” 


Giuttetr’s History or THE PresByTERIAN Cuurcu.*—The his- 
torian of John Huss and the Bohemian Reformation has also pub- 
lished a history of American Presbyterianism. His new perform- 
ance, we are sorry to say, will not add much to the reputation 
which he gained so fairly by his first and greater work. This is 
not his fault, for, in the two volumes now before us, he has done 


* History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, By 
E. H. Guterr, Author of “The Life and Times of John Huss.” Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Publication Committee. 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 576, 605, 
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as well perhaps as the nature of his subject and the embarrassment 
of his position would admit. 

The subject inevitably leads the writer into dry and wearisome 
details which refuse to be blended or harmonized into unity. In 
Scotland, the origin of Presbyterianism is identified with the he- 
roic personality of John Knox and with the origin and progress 
of a national revolution. In this country it was the confluence of 
many streams, rising from different and distant fountains, .and 
slowly converging towards a common channel, in which they min- 
gled as reluctantly as the turbid waters of the Missouri mingle 
with the Mississippi. This lack of unity in the subject is an evi- 
dent and serious difficulty in the way of a historian. The annals 
of American Presbyterianism can be compiled, and perhaps no 
man could do that work more faithfully or successfully than Dr. 
Gillett has done it in these volumes; but to convert those annals 
into history,—who is the artist for so difficult a work ? 

Dr. Gillett is also embarrassed by his position—so at least it 
seems to us. His connections and sympathies are with that por- , 
tion of the Presbyterian denomination which was “ exscinded” by 
a passionate and unscrupulous majority in the Generel Assembly 
of 1837; and his book is published by the [New School] Presby- 
terian Publication Committee. But inasmuch as the body with 
which he is ecclesiastically connected has already abandoned al- 
most all the distinctive principles and practices for which it suffer- 
ed the great outrage of excision, and is looking for a reunion 
(after a few years if not just now) with “the other branch” of 
Presbyterianisia, it cannot but be very difficult for him so to 
write the story of that outrage and its antecedents, and so unfold 
its causes, that the history itself, incorporated with the “ denomi- 
national” literature of the New School body, shall not be an 
obstacle to the desired reunion. 

Yet considering the intrinsic difficulties of the subject, and the 
embarrassment of his position in the treatment of it, the author 
has done well. His diligence in collecting and digesting facts, his 
impartiality in the narration, are so evident that the confidence of 
the reader in the historian is a matter of course. We heartily 
commend the work to all readers who desire to know the re 
ligious history of this country, in which the churches of the 
Presbyterian polity have had so important a part, and especially 
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to all who would understand the genius and tendency of a synod- 
ical church-government. 

In this connection, we may note the fact that the Presbyterian 
church in each of its fragments is largely indebted to the eastern 
part of Connecticut and to Yale College for its historians. Dr. 
Gillett, and Dr. William H. Foote of Virginia, who has published 
three volumes of “sketches ” of Presbyterian history in Virginia 
and North Carolina, are both of them natives of Colchester. Dr. 
Sprague, whose Annals of the American Pulpit have done more 
than almost any other work to endorse the heroes of Presbyterian- 
ism with more than a local or denominational celebrity, was born 
in a neighboring parish, and, like the two former, received his 
preparatory education at Bacon Academy in Colchester. 


Miss Martineavu’s History or ENGLAND DURING THE PRESENT 
Century.*—Twenty years hence there will undoubtedly be a 
better history of England, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, than the one before us. But, at present, this is by far 
the best single book, on the events of that period, which is gen- 
erally accessible. The work was commenced by Mr. Charles 
Knight; and one or two other persons have written special chap- 
ters. But by far the greater part of these four volumes was 
prepared by Miss Harriet Martineau. Mr. Knight had in mind, 
originally, simply a history of England “during the Peace ”— 
or from 1815 to the time of his writing. When the work was 
passed over to Miss Martineau, she prefixed an introductory 
volume which gives a view of events in Europe during the first 
fifteen years of the century, and brought the history down to 1846. 
The work was published in England in 1849. Lately, at the re- 
- quest of Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., of Boston, who proposed to 
republish the work in the United States, Miss Martineau has re. 
vised it, and prepared an additional book, in which the narrative is 
brought down still further, to the commencement of the Russian 
war—so that the history, as we now have it, embraces in fact the 
whole period from 1800 to 1854. In politics Miss Martineau is a 
liberal; and on this accouht, as well as on some others which we 
might specify, her work, in its spirit, will be more satisfactory to 





* History of the Peace. Being a History of England from 1816 to 1854. 
With an Introduction. 1800 to 1815. By Hagar Martineau. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1864. Two vols, 12mo. pp. 455-500. Price per vol. $2.60. 
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her American readers than that of Alison, whose aristocratic and 
tory sympathies are made so offensively prominent on every page. 
Only two volumes have appeared as yet, which bring the narra. 
tive down to 1826. The other two volumes may be soon expected. 
If there are any of our countrymen who are sensitive, or have ever 
been sensitive, to English criticism on our affairs, let them read 
these volumes! In fact, we recommend them to the faint- 
hearted, if there are still any such, as a sovereign specific, which 
will soon bring them out from their most desponding moods. 


D’Avusiene’s Tres or Catvin.*—We have, on a former occa- 
sion, spoken of the two first volumes of this very valuable work 
of Merle D’Aubigné. In the first part of the third volume, now 
before us, we have the sad story of the times of hostility to the Re- 
formation in France. The work of reform seemed to be going 
on apace, and all was looking hopeful. But the anger of the king 
was aroused by the unfortunate “ posting of the Placards,” and Cal- 
vin and the Reformers were obliged to take refuge from the coming 
storm by flight. In the second part, the reader is carried back to 
Geneva, and the thread of the story of the introduction of the new 
doctrines into that city is taken up where it was left in the second 
volume. We await with impatience for the fourth volume, which, 
it is promised, will appear speedily. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Dr. Spracun’s ANNALS OF THE AmeRICAN Putrit. Vol. VIIL 
Unrrarians.{—The eighth volume of Dr. Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit, though the last of the series in the order of 
time and enumeration, is by no means the least in its interest and 
importance. The character, the gifts, as well as the ecclesiastical 
and literary position of the clergymen, whose lives are sketched, 
were such as to render it well nigh impossible that any notice of — 
them should be devoid of interest. The advantages were pre- 





* History of the Reformation in Europe iw the time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merrie D’Avsienz, DD. Vol. III. France, Switzerland, Geneva, New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 463. 

¢ Annals of the American Pulpit: or commemorative notices of distinguished 
American Clergymen of the various denominations, from the early settlement 
of the country to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. With 
Historical Introductions, By Wiiu1am B. Srracue, D. D. Vol. VIII. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 578. 
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eminent which Dr. Sprague had at his command to execute these 
sketches in the most satisfactory manner. In early life he was 
brought in direct personal contact with men who were at that time, 
or who afterwards became, conspicuous as Unitarian divines. 
During the early part of his ministry he was, from hig local situa- 
tion as well as by his personal friendships, in the most intimate re- 
lations with the persons who conducted both sides of the contro- 
versy. His historical and literary researches, as well as the ties 
and inclinations of friendship, have brought him into constant 
and close fellowship with the clergymen and scholars of Boston 
and of Harvard. Without compromitting his own opinions or 
standing, he has largely secured the confidence and shared in the 
society of those uf whom he has written, certainly of those who 
could give him the most trustworthy information. 

As the result of his own researches, and of his many cordial 
and confiding co-laborers, he presents to the public this valuable 
volume, which for the variety and interest of its personal por- 
traitures, and the incidental recitations which it makes of the 
phases of religious doctrine held by so many able men for nearly 
a century and a half, may be safely pronounced to be one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made to the ecclesiastical history 
of this country. 

To the thoughtful student the perusal of this volume is fitted to 
awaken the strongest feelings. That men of such acknowledged 
intellectual power, of such superior culture, distinguished by such 
varied moral excellencies, and apparently moved by so honest a 
desire to know the truth, should have failed to accept the fullness 
of the excellency as well as “of the blessing of the Gospel,” is a 
marvel for which the dead theologies of previous generations gan 
furnish a more satisfactory explanation than any other considera- 
tion save one, and that is the superficial religious life, and the low 
religious earnestness of the generations that were there current 
and present when Unitarianism was rising with form and power. 


Avroprocrapuy of Lyman Brecurr.*—The second volume of 
the Autobiography of the late Dr. Beecher extends from 1824 till 
his death in 1863. This part of his life includes his transference 
to Boston in 1826, and his residence and influence in that city; 





* Autobiography, Correspondence, de., of Lyman Beecher, D. D. Edited by 
Cuartes Beecuer, With illustrations. In two volumes, Vo).IL New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 587. Price $2.00, 
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his removal to Cincinnati in 1832, and his labors and conflicts in 
connection with the Lane Seminary; his return to the East in 
1851, his touching decline to blank forgetfulness of every object 
but his friends and his Saviour, till his final awaking to the beatific 
vision. 7 

The interest of this volume is not inferior to that of the first. 
There is less in it of personal incident, and there are fewer per- 
sonal reminiscences ; but the excitement with which the reader is 
held to the matter which it contains is if possible more intense 
than that aroused by the record of the Doctor’s earlier life. The 
work which he attempted in Boston was so bold in its conception, 
and so laborious in its execution ; it was at once so daring and 
yet so triumphant, that the story fascinates us like a tale of knightly 
prowess, or of military courage and sagacity. This was indeed 
the heroic period of Dr. Beecher’s life when in the full force of 
his manly energy he brought to a great and needed work the en- 
thusiasm of his ardent soul and the sagacity of his trained experi- 
ence, and rejoiced in all his labors and conflicts as “a strong man 
to run a race.” 

There was a magnificence also in that courage which led him in 
1832 to leave this field of his conflicts and his victories to go forth 
to the then opening West, full of hope and zeal and solemn ear- 
nestness—that he might there assist in laying “ the foundations of 
many gererations.” The patience with which he endured great 
trials and petty annoyances, the zeal with which he sustained his 
own spirit and fired the courage of thousands at the East and the 
West, the cheerfulness which he manifested under grievous disap 
pointments, the elastic energy with which’ he leaped forward 
to greet fresh labors and to grapple with new antagonists, and, 
above all, the singleness of eye which he ever maintained for the 
honor of his Divine Master and the progress of his kingdom,— 
all these make us question whether we ought to admire or love 
him most. 

In all these public labors and trials there is ever the same buoy- 
ant, cheerful, and affectionate soul—rarely depressed, not often sad, 
never unlovely, which diffused its sunny radiance through his 
large and sometimes boisterous household, and disarmed the fierc- 
est and most savage of the foes who combined to destroy him. 

This volume includes frequent references to the stormy period 
of those theological controversies which some thirty-five years 
ago agitated New England, then convulsed, and at last divided the 
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Presbyterian church. These references could not be avoided in 
the life of one who was so conspicuous in these movements from 
their beginning to their consummation. The character and influ- 
ence of Dr. Beecher could not possibly be understood, without wri- 
ting some portion of the history of these controversies, nor with- 
out introducing the names of the most prominent personages who 
were enlisted in them, giving, to a certain extent, Dr. Beecher’s 
impressions of their position and influence. What the plans and 
aims of these men were is usually made sufficiently apparent by 
their own letters which are incorporated in this volume. The 
most of these speak for themselves, and need little or nothing in 
the way of comment or explanation. We regret that the editor 
has added here and there a random statement which is unsupport- 
ed by any documentary evidence, and seems scarcely to be called 
for. If any persons, however, either within or without New Eng- 
land, should be disposed to take offense at the freedom of Dr. 
Beecher’s own observations upon his antagonists, as they are giv- 
en in published letters or were uttered in private conversation, we 
would respectfully suggest that they might profitably refresh their 
minds by reading the published letters of Dr. J. W. Alexander, of 
New York, to Dr. John Hall, of Trenton, New Jersey, for a most 
orthodox precedent in the matter of writing and publishing per- 
sonal remarks. 

The thoughtful reader of this volume cannot fail to contrast the 
New England of thirty years ago with New England as it is to- 
day. The old controversies with many of their recollections, and 
much of the acrimony which they engendered, have passed away 
never again to be renewed in the form in which they were origi- 
nally conducted. New discussions and controversies have taken 
their place, upon themes which could scarcely have beeh anticipated 
then. The religious life presents itself in changed and novel forms 
of manifestation and development. Great changes have silently 
come over the practical beliefs of the Church in respect to the be- 
ginning, the nature, the evidences, and the sphere of the Christian, 
life. Theological reading and theological culture have taken new 
directions. The topics and the style of preaching have both been 
changed not a little. It would be instructive to ask whether all 
these changes have been for the better. Whatever answer might 
be given to this question, surely no one can hesitate to believe that 
the example of apostolic fervor, of daring enterprise for Christ and 
the Church, and of self-denying labors which the life of Dr. Beech- 
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er records, can never cease to be inspiring to all those who be- 
lieve in a simple, aggressive, and rational Christianity. 


Lirz or Joun M. Pucx.*—We are somewhat tardy in our 
notice of a book which, though it belongs especially and profess- 
edly to the “ denominational literature” of the Baptist churches, 
is worthy of a more catholic circulation than the “ American Bap- 
tist Publication Society” can give it. 

John Mason Peck, born in 1789 in that parish of Litchfield 
which now, as a distinct town, bears the name of Morris, performed, 
in his lifetime of sixty-six years, a work for which his name 
should be remembered and honored, not by the Baptist Churches 
only, but by all the Churches of Christ in our country. With no 
other early advantages than those which the common schools of 
Connecticut afforded at the close of the last century, his intellectual 
development was almost wholly the effect of his religious experi- 
ence. Though born of Congregational parents he was a predesti- 
nated Baptist,—and when he had united with a little church of 
immersed believers who verily thought there could be no baptism 
without a very considerable depth of water, his gift of prayer 
and exhortation made him a preacher. As a preacher he soon be- 
gan to study and to learn, and in the course of years he became a 
man so intelligent, and so widely known and honored for his vari- 
ous usefulness in the interest of education as well as of religion, 
that Harvard College was not ashamed to confer upon him the 
highest academic title in theology. At the age of twenty-six, 
when he had been several years a preacher and a pastor, he caught 
the inspiration of missionary zeal. But from going to the heathen 
in foreign countries he was turned, in the providence of God, into 
a home missionary, the pioneer of all the Baptist movement for 
organized home missions, and (more than any other one man) the 
reformer of the Baptist Churches from their hereditary tendency 
to Antinomianism in theology and in respect to religious activity. 

Dr. Babcock, his biographer, gives us the man as he was. The 
book is worth reading in connection with the life of Dr. Beecher. 
Indeed, Peck himself may be regarded as in a sense one of Beech- 





* Forty Years of Pioneer Life—Memoir of John Mason Peck, D, D. Edited 
from his journals and correspondence. By Rurus Bascocx. Philadelphia: 
Awerican Baptist Publication Society. 12mo. pp. 360. 
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er’s disciples, and all his usefulness as an extension of Beecher’s 
wide-reaching influence for the gospel and kingdom of Christ. 
Dr. Babcock has not recorded the anecdote, but we believe it to 
be a true one, when the Litchfield pastor saw, after one or two 
conversations, that the untaught but zealous young inquirer from 
South Farms could not be set right in regard to the necessity of 
immersion and the relation of children to the Church, he said to 
him, “ Peck, I see you are’bent on being a Baptist preacher; go 
and do all the good you can.” 


Memorr or Atice B. Haven.*—Those who have never read, 
and never expect to read, as we confess is the case with ourselves, 
a line of the writings of the subject of this memoir, will still find, 
in the story of her life, much to attract, instruct, and encourage, 
and much to call out warm sympathy and respect. Mrs. Haven 
must have been conspicuous, in the numerous different circles in 
which she moved, for her many natural and acquired graces of 
mind and heart. Ata very early age she had tested her powers, 
and found that she wielded the pen of a popular writer; and her 
biographer claims for her the honor of having, as a matter of re- 
ligious principle, devoted the talents with which she found herself 
gifted, to the high purpose, not of simply amusing or interesting 
the public, but of inculcating important lessons in life and morals. 
The subjects which she undertook to illustrate were those con- 
nected with tle economies and charities of domestic life. The 
field is one in which no conspicuous laurels are to be won; yet the 
number of authors is few who affect more directly, or more sensi- 
bly, the character, the modes of thought, and the happiness of the 
people, than one who, like Mrs. Haven, gains a welcome admit- 
tance into tens of thousands of families, by means of an at- 
tractive story, and there irftulcates lessons of truth, of honor, and 
of religion; while exposing the hollowness of a life of fashion, the 
danger and folly of neglecting known duties, and the evil of all 
narrow and selfish modes of living. Mrs. Haven was born in 1827 
and died in August, 1863. 





* Cousin Alice: a Memoir of Alice B. Haven. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1865, 16mo. pp. 892. Price $2.00, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Know tur Trutu.*—The advance sheets of a vigorously writ- 
ten little volume, with the title given below, have been placed in 
our hands, and we have had time simply to glance at their con- 
tents. The author is evidently fond of metaphysical studies, and 
has given earnest attention to the writings of the authors named 
upon his title page. That the error which they all teach in com- 
mon deserves earnest criticism we are ready to believe, and that 
the author has exposed that error with at least partial success, we 
have as little doubt. The lovers of philosophical discussion will 
read his pages with interest and profit. 


Eeyrrt’s Prixces.t-—Some one seems to have done his best to 
prevent the circulation of this exceedingly interesting book, by 
allowing it to go out to the world with a very unmeaning and un- 
inviting title. The book, in fact, gives the story of an admirably 
planned and executed missionary tour up the Nile in the winter of 
1860-61, by an American missionary—the Rev. Gulian Lansing— 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Egypt. He went in a boat 
that was purchased by the Mission for the special object of prose- 
cuting this particular work. He gained a great deal of informa- 
tion respecting the actual condition, at the present time, of the 
Koptic Church, and, in fact, of all the people living in the valley 
of the Nile; and tested, by actual experiment, the feasibility of 
missionary labor among them. In his book Mr. Lansing has stu- 
diously avoided all reference to the Egypt of the past; and even 
makes it almost too conspicuous that his concern is only for the 
Egypt of to-day. Yet the reader will be satisfied ; as information 
of the kind here given, so rich and sowaried, is nowhere else to 
be found. 

We have been interested in what Mr. Lansing says of the in- 


* Know the Truth: A Critique on the Hamiltonian Theory of Limitation, in- 
cluding some strictures upon the theories of Rev. Henry L. Mansel and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. By Jesse H. Jones. New York: Published for the author by 
Hurd & Houghton, and Crosby & Noyes. 1865. 12mo. pp. 117. 

+ Egypt's Princes, A Narrative of Missionary Labor in the Valley of the 
Nile. By Rev. Guxtan Lansina, Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Egypt. New York, Carter and Brothers. 1865. 16mo. pp. 426. [New Ha- 
ven. F,.T. Jarman. Price $1.50.] 
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creased attention which is paid, just at this time, in Egypt, to the 
raising of cotton. One of the results of the slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion has been to stimulate its production along the banks of the 
Nile, to an extent altogether unexpected. But there is a great 
want of labor, and, in consequence, there has been a new stimulus 
given to the introduction of slaves. Slavery, to be sure, has been 
for years “against the law of the land,” yet, as a matter of fact, 
slaves have been all along introduced, in greater or less numbers, 
from Nubia and the South, every year. But the condition of these 
slaves is vastly superior to that of those who were formerly in 
bondage in our Southern States. In the first place there is no 
prejudice against them on account of color. Then, the yoke is a 
lighter one in every respect. And, most important of all, there is 
no fugitive slave law. So, if a slave is ill treated, he runs away, 
and his master can far better afford to buy a new one than be at 
the expense of looking him up. A few years ago the price of a 
slave was about $40 ; now it is $100. 

Mr. Lansing says of what travelers love to call “the eternal 
ery of bak-sheesh,” “ Were I called upon to act as umpire in this 
controversy, I would decide that each decipherer of hieroglyphics, 
and admirer of ancient temples, should pay to the poor people who 
disinterred them a bak-sheesh proportionate to his admiration of 
them when uncovered.” 

On pp. 139-155, is a satisfactory refutation of an opinion, quite 
commonly expressed in some quarters, that it is necessary to intro- 
duce our Western civilization among the Mohammedan, nominally 
Christian, and heathen nations, of the East, before seeking to win 
them to such a spiritual religion as ours. Mr. Lansing proves that 
the gospel must go first; and that it is everywhere the most effi- 
cient instrument of an enduring civilization. 


Zu.iv-Lanp.*—This book is devoted to the illustration of 
missionary life and labor among the people of another portion of 
the African continent. Zulu-Land 1s on the southeastern coast, 
and the mission among the Zulu-Kafirs has always been one of 





* Zulu-Land; or Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zaulu-Land, 
South Africa. With Map, and illustrations, largely from original photographs. 
By Lewis Grovr, for fifteen years missionary of the American Board in South 
Africa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 12mo. pp. 851, 
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special interest to American Christians. The missionaries, both 
male and female, who have devoted their lives to labor among 
these ignorant and degraded tribes have manifested an enthusiasm 
in their work, and made an exhibition of constancy and self-denial, 
which has not been surpassed in any other missionary field. Rev- 
Lewis Grout, the author of this book, will long be remembered for 
the good service he did some years ago in his able controversy 
with Dr. Colenso, “ Bishop of Natal,” with regard to the course 
to be pursued with polygamists who become Christian converts. 
Mr. Gront contended, in behalf of the American missionaries, that 
a polygamous convert “should put away all his wives but one, on 
the profession of Christianity.” In other words, he would “refuse 
to baptize a polygamist, or give him the right hand of Christian ree- 
ognition and fellowship, till he shall have reformed his domestic ar- 
rangements.” Bishop Colenso contended, on the other hand, it will 
be remembered, that such a rule as had been adopted by our mis- 
sionaries was “ unwarranted by Scripture, opposed to the practice of 
the Apostles, condemned by common reason, and altogether unjusti- 
fiable.” The whole controversy was afterwards reviewed at length 
in this Quarterly in 1858, Vol. XVI., pp. 407-433 ; also in 1856, 
Vol. XIV., pp. 518-622. Mr. Grout was for fifteen years in the 
service of the American Board among the Zulus. Two or three 
years ago, on account of his health, and that of his family, he was 
obliged to return to the United States ; and he is now settled as a 
Congregational clergyman in Massachusetts. We think it is 
very fortunate that he has been able to find time to prepare so 
thorough and comprehensive, so interesting and instructive a 
work. There is no one point that occurs to us which is not amply 
discussed and illustrated. He has given us, in the following 
order ;—the first experience of a missionary in Africa ;—the early 
history of “Terra Natalis,” or Christmas-Land;—the geograph- 
ical features of Natal ;—the seasons, and climate; the history of 
the first European settlement at the Cape, and the migration of 
the Dutch farmers to Natal ;—the origin and relationship of 
the Zulu-Kafirs, and other Zingian tribes ;—the history of the 
people, and their rulers ;—the customs, habits, views, practices of 
the Zulus;—their language and literature ;—and the history of 
American and European missions among them. And, in addition, 
there are chapters on the geographical features of Natal, its botan- 
ical productions, its beasts, its reptiles, its insects and birds. The 
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book is furnished with a good map, and is illustrated with numer- 
ous wood cuts. We have had the testimony of one who has been a 
resident in Natal that the book in its descriptions has the accuracy 
of a photograph. We know of no more complete and satisfac- 
tory work of the kind that has been published by any one of our 
missionaries. As might be expected in a book prepared by one so 
long absent from his own country there are occasionally faults of 
style, as there are in ‘‘ Egypt’s Princes,” by Rev. Mr. Lansing, but 
as the latter says in the preface to his book, “ missionaries who are 
faithful to their work must be content to forego the distinction of 
becoming Jiterati in their mother language. * * * If the 
critics wish to break a shaft with me, it must be on Arab steeds 
and in the field of Arabic literature.” So however we may be dis- 
posed to criticise some things in Mr. Grout’s English style, which 
after all are of no great importance, it should not be forgotten by 
the reader that in the language of the Zulus he is of the very first 
authority. We have before us nowa “Grammar of the Zulu 
Language,”* prepared by him, that long ago gained for him ahigh 
reputation as a scholar. 


Rev. Dr. Ray Patmer’s Hymns anv Sacrep Preces.t—Dr. 
Palmer has collected in this volume his various poetical effusions, 
some of which are well known to the public, and some published 
for the first time. We wonder he has so long delayed such a col-« 
lection, asked for, as it has been, so frequently and urgently, both 
in this country and abroad, but we congratulate the lovers of 
sacred poetry, that he has at last yielded to their requests. The 
book contains Hymns, Sacred Pieces, and Sonnets, to which some 
miscellaneous poems are added. They make a volume remark- 
able for pure and elevated thought, expressed in numbers 
singularly harmonious, and breathing throughout the inspirations 
of a true poet. The hymns are thirty-two in number, and are led 
by that most beautiful, and already classic lyric, “ My Faith looks 
up to Thee ;” and although we confess toa high admiration of this 
hymn, and are disposed to regard it as well nigh faultless, we 


——————— 





* The Isizulu.—A Grammar of the Zulu language ; accompanied with a his- 
torical introduction, also with an appendix. By Lewis Grout, Natal: 1864, 
8vo. pp. 4382, 

+t Hymns and Sacred Pieces, with*Miscellaneous Poems. By Ray Patuer. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 
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think some that follow, for devotional feeling, and ease and sweet- 
ness of expression, are worthy of the place they occupy. It is, 
however, enough for one man to have written the hymn we have 
mentioned, which is destined to be sung by Christians while the 
English tongue is a medium or an agent of Christian song; 
yet, Dr. Palmer has contributed others, so instinct with evangel- 
ical experience, and so pure in taste, that the Church will never 
Jet them die. A true hymn, meeting and satisfying a popular 
want, is a rare and precious gift to the world; many things must 
conspire—happy moments and a happy mind; in it meet the inspi- 
rations of genius and of the Spirit of God. The best hymns have 
stolen upon the world in silence, coming not with observation, 
their authors least of all conscious of their merit ; we believe this 
to have been true of Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn, and also 
of the favorite hymn of Dr. Palmer. The other poems, contained 
in the volume, breathe the same purity of sentiment, and not a few 
of them possess great merit. While we think Dr. Palmer preémi 
nently successful in his utterance of Christian experience “for 
the service of song” his other poems evince high appreciation of 
the beauty of nature, and embody the tenderest and best affections. 
His sonnet to the memory of his mother, although entirely different 
in conception, is not inferior in truthfulness to the well-known lines 
of Cowper. The stanzas, also, addressed to his wife are in the 
best vein of feeling, and evince not less a chastened imagination. 
We had intended to mention some other pieces we had marked, 
such as his lines on the Burial of Gen. James C. Rice, “ Rest, war- 
rior, rest ;’—and those dedicated to Sergeant J. H. Thompson, 
entitled “‘ The Christian Soldier’s Sleep,” in which patriotism and 
religion are happily blended ;—his Farewell to Rome, a felicitous 
rendering of the scholar’s feeling ;—the. song with which the 
volume closes, the only one in the book, a gem of its kind ;—but 
we have already transcended our limits. The typographical 
appearance of the book is very handsome, and in admirable keep- 
ing with the taste and purity that breathe on every page. It will 
be seen that Randolph of New York is the publisher. 





